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MANIIERE are few things so difficult in all literature as to pre- 
sent a fair and honest picture of the life of any man, and 
especially of such an one as John Leyden. ‘To write without 
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life and enthusiasm, without entering into the inner natur 
of the subject of the sketch, and sympathising thoroughly with 
him in all his experiences, is to produce what is in itself repul- 


. i r , 
sive, and in its results Worse than useless, Lhe te nile ney 
is Y's ather to oiVve W ay to th: if f “ror biograp hiv US eae hi 1v=e 
sibly se izes the pen, and to launch torth on a course of 


extravagant praise or undeserved and undiscriminating , eulogy, 
in which all faults are hidden, and all drawbae ks to the 
perfect picture kept in the background, or but obscurely 
hinted at. Such has been too much the usual mode of pro- 
ceeding in the ease of Leyden. The tendency has been to 
praise him overmuch, and as his biographers and admirers 
have been usually those “ his own country, he has been 
naturally raised to a place of honour, considerably higher, 
pc rhaps, than he would otherwise have filled in the estimation 
of sober men. There was in Leyden everything calculated 
to awaken the enthusiasm and eall forth the admiration of’ his 
countrymen and contempor: aries. He appeared at atime when 
sc: ttland had eeas sed to deserve that high re putation for sc h iolar- 
ship, which she had gained for herself in the middle aces 
throughout the whole continent of Europe ; her genius tor 
scholarship had become extinct; the spirit of Buchanan and 
Major and Leslie had passed away; poverty had, instead of 
sending her scholars to other lands to gain at once support 
and renown, checked their growth altogether, and England 
had completely earried off from her more barren rival the 
palm of erudition, True, Scotland had never yielded in that 
which was so emphatically her own—the met: physic al sciences, 
hut of scholarship in the high English sense of the term, 
there was but little. That elorious scheme of education 
which Knox had elaborated and yainly striven to carrv out, 
on the absorption of the church lands by the nobles and the 
state, had never had fair play. Starved and stunted in its in- 
faney, limited to Parish schools, and a few ill-endowed strag- 
gling Grammar schools, it had been still further shorn of 
all power as ameans for raising scholars, during the anarchy and 
national woe of the times of Charles and the Second James. That 
state of things which in England introduced a ribald and 
artificial French literature with a foreign court, which con- 
verted Drvde nintoa hy poerit eand a sycophant, and polluted 
the pure streams of our literature, produced no effect in 
Scotland whatever, but total h arrenness and gloomy silenee. 
The big heart of the Seotch nation ceased for a time audib ly 
to beat, her nationality beeame soon politically extinguished, 
and her roll of great names miserably small. 


The national -vstem of edueation established bv TXnox 
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was well fitted to diffuse a sound but limited education among 
the many, but quite untitted to carry it on to the higher 
recions of scholarship. Such endowments as Wolsey and 
Cranmer almost wrested from Henry VIIL, on the dis- 
solution of the monasteries and previous to that time, had no 
existence in Scotland. There was no Edward VI., no Elizabeth, 
under whose fostering care education might grow up a hardy 
plant, bringing forth the fruits of education and high refine- 
ment. What England had in intensity, Scotland had- in 
extension and wide diffusion; and hence from that day to 
this, while Eneland ean point to her many seholars ar nd her 
accurate learning among the favoured few—albeit her peasantry 
is ignorant and her lower classes dearaded, Scotland can 
point to her noble yeomen, her intelligent cottars, her well- 
real peasantry, who are at once her pride and the basis of 
her universal success In the world. Deticient, however, as 
the Scotch have generally been in scholarship, they have none 
the less appreciated its importance, and envied the English 
its possession, and have at all times been re: ady to recognise 
its existence in however modified a form among the mselves, 
to exalt eases which did oceur to an uneue “position, and 
to look upon them with too flattering eyes. Ilence one great 
source of Leyden’s reputation in his own “country. Ie was 
a scholar, in their eyes a real genuine scholar, who mastered 
whatever he applied his mind to with wonderful rapidity, 
who, at an early age, was supposed to shew the fruits of ripe 
scholarship, ar nd who, in an incredibly short space of time, 
made himself master of many oriental tongues, The Seotch 
eould triumph with hin, they could set him over against 
on William Jones, and he himself almost led them to do 

» by professedly making the rivalry, aye, the surpassing 
of Jones, the great object of his ambition. 

A second reason for the over-estimate generally formed 
of Leyden is the facet that, in all his peculiarities and habits, 
he was essentially a Seotchman, and that to the last he con- 
iinually gloried in his nationality. This was much more 
common a century ago than it is now. Placed as the Scoteh 
continually were in the early ages of their his story In con- 
tinual antagonism to the English, they felt themselves 
driven to assert their separate and independent position, 
and ever to recur to the fact, eireled by so many clowing 
memories, that they were Scotch, This was increased by 
the accession of a Scotch king to the English throne, and 
still more so by the politic ‘al contests and animosities that 
were excited at the time of the Union. The migratory 
habits of the Scotch, too, but deepened this feeling, and 
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hard. and ‘canny, and dour as they seemed, their feel- 
ines were none the less real and intense, because they 
were deep and seldom manifested. The exile clung to 
the remembrance of his native land like the Switzer, and 
years of absence from it only strengthened the cord that 
eal him to it. This was emph: tie ally the ease with Leyden. 
Real deep affection, and no mere se ntiment, filled his breast 
for Scotland, for the Tweed and the Teviot pte the ** scenes 
of infaney,” and in both his poems and letters this is most 
markedly evident. His countrymen appreciated this, and 
to them he was all the dearer as being emphatically one 
of themselves, 

A third reason for the over-cstimation in which, not only 
Leyden, but all subjects of biography are held, is that the 
qualities of the man as such too often interfere with the 
impartiality of the judgement passed on his writings and 
his deeds. The ‘heart? enters much as an element into the 
estimate in which a man is held. The warm sympathy that 
everywhere Gistangatsnes Leyden is infectious, the grand 
enthusiasm that led him to pursue his favourite objects, to 
study ten hours a day when. under an Indian fever, carries the 
eritic away from soberness and calm decision. We look 
into his heart and see there all those social virtues that form 
at once the basis and the undying tie of friendship; we 
almost seem to feel the firm = erasp of the hand of affee- 
tion, and to look upon the lus ‘trous eye that fascinates 
and attracts; we join in the merry laugh, or sit down at the 
jovial feast, and as we listen to the flow of wit and mirth 
and aneedote, we forget the scholar and the poet in the man, 
and transfer to the two former that which is only the delight- 
ful attraction of the latter, This was ereatly the ease with 
Leyden, both in his intercourse with Sir Walter Seott and 
the wits of the northern metropolis, and in his intimacy with 
Sir John Maleolm and his Indian ftriends. 

Our estimate of such a man as Leyden i is also very much 
affected by the cireumstanees and time of his death. His 
youth and lis manhood were alike mia he had spent 
no little time and labour in sowing seed, the fruits ot 
Which he might reasonably expect soon to pluck. — Ile 
had laboured for results which were, in part at least, beg@in- 
ning to be apparent, and which he mucht in time tet. to 


eathe rin, mall their full fruition. The eyes of scholars 
of other Tands as well as his own were on him, and the best 
Wishes of all accompanied him. The friends of his youth, who 


had helped and cuided him to honours, were ready to wel- 
come him when he returned adorned with them. Ile had 
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reached a point in his eareer, when the sad laborious past was 
viving way to a golden present, and an auspicious future, Ie 
mieht well have hyped tor that future. But it was not so. 
The tree was struck when covered by blossoms, ere fruit 
could be gathered, and its desolate branches and riven trunk told 
to the world the saddest of tales—of hope frustrated, of man- 
hood blighted, of labour lost for this world. Such a fate was 
well ealeulated to eall forth sympathy, and how easy was it to 
transfer that from the man to the scholar, and so to raise the 
reputation of the latter higher than was meet, to look upon 
him rather as ideal, as what he might possibly have been, had 
he been spared, than as what he really was ! 

While, however, we would desire to avoid that lavish praise and 
indiscriminate eulogy which many, and especially his own coun- 
trymen, have heaped upon Le yde n, we think that there is much 
that is interesting in his career as aman and wonderful in’ his 
achievements as a linguist. Let us look a little at the details of 
his life, and shortly consider those works of his which have come 
down to posterity Sand by which chiefly they may be enabled to 
judee of him, 

Ile was born in Roxburghshire on the banks of the Teviot 
astream he often celebrates in his poems—September sth, 1775, 
Denholm, the village in which he was born, was situated on 
the old estate of C avers, whose prese nt propric tor Myr. Doug: is 
has lately become so well-known in religious and philosophic: al 
literature. His parents filled but a humble station in lite, his 
father John being a farmer, not on his own account, but 
as the manager of a farm held by his mother’s uncle. Having 
removed to this farm shortly alter his birth, the hoy spent his 
infaney and youth ina simple cottage at the foot of a hill, with 
wild and rude scenery all around. [lis biographer says it was 
such a scene as poe ts have imagined in their dese riptions of 
the innocence a happiness of rural life. Like most Seotch 
children in their earliest years, his home was his school, and 
here, like Sir W. Jones with his mother, at his erand-mother’s 
feet he learned to read, and first manifested that insatiable 
desire for knowledge of all kinds, which was one of the most 
marked characteristics of his after life. His library was but 
small, but was all the more used. As became a Scotch family 
the Bible was first and foremost, and in the pictured pages 
of the historical books of the Old Testament, and in the scenes 
of the life of Christ in the New, he took especial delight. 
The Bible and the History of Wallace and Bruce, with other 
parts of Scottish story, were il that his own cottage possessed, 
hut among his ne i¢hbours he soon found out such books 
as Chapman's Homer, Sir David Lindsay’s Poems, Milton’s 
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Paradise Lost, and the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. Sir 
Walter Scott tells a characteristic anecdote with reference 
to the last mentioned work—a_ work which had no slight 
influence in tinging his boyish mind with orientalism:— 


“A companion had met with an old volume of the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments, and gave an account of its contents, which excited 
the curiosity of young Leyden. This precious book was in the posses- 
sion of a blacksmith’s apprentice, who lived at several miles distance from 
Denholm, and the season was winter. Leyden, however, waded through 
the snow, to present himself by daybreak at the torge door, and re- 
quest a perusal of this interesting book in presence of the owner, for 
an unlimited loan was searcely to be hoped for, Tle was disappointed, 
was obliged to follow the blacksmith to a still greater distance, where 
he was employed on some temporary job, and when he found 
him, the son of Viilean, with a caprice worthy of a modern 
collector, Was not disposed to impart his treasure, and put him off 


with some apology. Leyden remained stationary beside him the whole 


avy 
day, till das fad softened or wearled out by his pertinacity, actually 
made him a present of the volume, and he returned home by sunset, 
exhausted by hunger and fatigue, but in triumphant possession of a 
treasure, for which he would have subjected himself’ to yet greater 
privations, This childish history took place when he was about eleven 
years old; nor is there any great violence in conjecturing that these 
fascinating tales, obtained with so much difliculty, may have given his 
youthful mind that decided turn towards oriental learning which was dis- 
played through his whole lite, and illustrated by his regretted and too 
early decease. At least, the anecdote affords an early and striking 
lustration of the ardour of his literary curiosity, and the perseverance 


‘ 


Which marked his purstut of the means for gratifying it.” 


Hlis education was not however confined to books. Even 
at this early age he was strangely susceptible to the influ- 
ences of outward nature, and to the gloom, the e@randeur, 
and the desolation of the scenery around him. His boyish 
soul drank in much of the imagination and fear that. spring 
from these, and in after life he seems to have been in the 
habit of astonishing his friends with his tales of the terrible 
and the striking, and with his affected or real belief in the 
superstitious and = supernatural, In all respects he was a 
Borderer, and grew up as such, retaining all the features that 
characterised his ancestors in the days of feud and foray, to 
the last. Had he lived then he would have buckled on. his 
sword with the best of them, blood and burning would have 
marked his track, the hated Southron would have been the 
object of his fury, and the gloomy and terrible have pre- 
dominated in his stern soul. But all these qualities, that would 
thus have e\ ileneed their existence insuch a state of society, 
found vent in his mad raids into every reali of knowledge, in 
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his fieree onslaughts on every eastern tongue, in his indomitable 
perseverance and unconquerable enthusiasm, in his rough un- 
couthness of manner, and love of the peculiar and oufre, and 
in his warm affeetion and demonstrative friendship. 

But the boy must Go to school, and to school he went—the 
Parish school of Kirktown, two miles distant from his cottage, 
In the short space of three years, during which he received 
instruction within its walls, he had three masters with long 
mnterrequa hetween the au) pointme nt of each. Lue kaly the 'V 
were all « eood at different studies, with the second he maste “red 
the Latin rudiments, and with the third the intricacies of arith- 
metic. We fear that to this cireumstanece, as well as to the 
natural bent of his disposition, we must look for much of that 
characteristic of Leyden’s mind, which prevented him from 
reaching the first rank of scholarship. In his early studies he was 
versatile andde sultory,and though his eapacious memory prevent- 
ed him from often talline into the eross and unse tholarly sin of 
inaccuracy, vet the whole build of his attainments was too super- 
ficial and extensive. No doubt the frequent change of mas- 
ters and the lone vacations were beneficial to a boy of his 
temperament in this respect, that they led him to depe ‘nd more 
upon himself, to storm the strongholds of knowledge by his 
own streneth, and seale its heights with unaided and daring step. 
But on the other hand his were the mental and social faults 
of the § self-edueated’ man, and he lacked the benefits that c@lori- 
ous dise/pline, that mental training, which, while it does not inter- 
fere with the bent of @enius, sup ype ments its defects, and @uides 
itin a right path; and the habits of mind thus Suenind continued 
with him at ( ‘ollege, and, throughout all his career, [lis prinei- 
ple is thus enunciated in his own faverite expression, * Dash it, 
*‘ man, never mind : if you have thie — ready, you 
‘ean run up the masonry when you please 

The scholastic career of Le yde ‘nat this pe riod 1s eminently 
characteristic of that of the majority of Scottish students, 
and admirably illustrates the greatest of the advantages of the 
Scottish University system, with all its defects. Poor, almost 
self-educated, by no means a ‘ gentleman in the social sense of the 
term, he could never, in those days, have dared to aspire to the 
society and the teaching of an en olish Univers ity. But to such 
as he, the Scotch ever open their halls with pleasure, and of such 
as these they make the men who, as pioneers of civilisation, 
have built up and consolidated our ereatest Colonies and our 
Indian Empire. Men of action as well as thought, with suf- 
ficient scholarship to develope, but not to crush, native genius, 
with an independence as rugged, an integrity as firm, 
and a perseverance as enduring as their own elorious hills, they 
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have } mved the way for civilisation, they have filled the intel- 
lectual and working market with skilled labour, they have 
bound firmly to the British throne that which their stout arms 
have gained for it. Both classes are necessary to the ereat 
work of makine this earth God’s once more, and restoring the 
race to their allegiance to Him—both the men of intellectual 
action and intelleetual and erudite quiet. The one can grapple 
with humanity on a large scale, and litt it up to the platform 
on which civilisation places it, the other may clevate, extend, 
and adorn that platform. We cannot enter into a Comparison 
‘elle them: we ean only say that India wants, emphatically 
wants, the former. _ 

Levden’s parents, like so many of f the homely rusties of Seot- 
land, wished nothing higher for their son than that he should 
‘wae his head ina poopit,” that he heal enter the Church of 
Scotland as 2 Minister. His wondrous appetite for knowledge 
and his ae success in his studies justified them in their anti- 
cipations of his) success, Previous, however, to going to the 
University of Edinbureh, from 1786 to 1790 he was under the 
training of Mr. Dunean, a Cameronian minister at Denholm. 
which was three miles distant from his home. Here he carried 
on his studies in) Latin with eredit, so that in 1790 he set 
foot within the Collewe walls. Ile was at this time fifteen 
vears of age, by no means too early, in those days, for be- 
vinnine a Seoteh University. edueation. Andrew Dalzell 
was at that time Professor of Greek, and through both as- 
tonis hinent and ridicule met the boy when he first stood up 
in the elass with his peeultariti ies of dress, speech, and manner, 
he soon won the respect of his fellows, and the approbation of 
his Professor, by his rapid progress and eager enthusiasm. 
He soon distaneed m: ny, hes were ahead of him at the * start,’ 
and could then afford to laugh at him. Though he thoueht 
and said es he passed muster pretty well when introduced 
‘to Dr. Parry we have no good ground for believing that his 
attainments in Latin and Greek corresponded with his love for 
them. The truth is that his ardent and fickle mind. unpelled 
by an unquenchable craving for a knowledge of something 
new, soon led him to other studies. He was not in the habit 
of confining himself to his own classes or his own studies 
for the session, Like the students of whom St. Augustine in his 
* Contessions” complains of at both Carthage and Rome, he 
roamed from lec turer Mond TO leeture-room, but with less noise 
and more benefit thar n they. Ile was throughout all his life a 
pe rleet helluo librorum, and in the ¢ ollege libr: ary and circulat- 
ing libraries of the city, and in the very book-stalls that. so 
often tempt the student, he indulged to the full. 
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The close of the session in May did not bring to him such 
joy s, as to the many whose hearts are more in the rest and quiet 
of home than in the « ‘ager pursuit of study. But he still felt a 
deep pleasure on his return. to his native wilds. Ile was the 
same boy, yet in mind how different! Ie had drunk of the 
pure streams of knowledge, he had striven to quench his’ thirst 
at the fountain-head, and yet he was not sated. Ile made a 
bower for himself on the bank of the river with a wild cascade 
near him, and there, looking down on the scenery he has so well 
deseribed in his Scenes of Infancy, in quiet he pursued his stu- 
dies: there too he made a furnace for the purpose of pursuing 
practically the study of chemistry to which his ardent mind 
had, for a season, turned itself. Another favourite haunt of 
his was the Parish Church, which was small and the object of 
superstitious feelings to the peasantry all around, Tere, day after 
day, he quietly ensconced himself, undisturbed and untroubled, 
and gained for himself the reputation among the neighbouring 
rustics of being * no canny.” Year after year passed on much 
in this way, the winter was spent at college, the summer at his 
own home. 

The University had at that time many great names con- 
nected with it among its Professors and Students, both 
of whom had not a little influence on Leyden. Amone the 
former we have, besides Dalzell already mentioned, Playfair, 
the expounder of I[lutton’s system and then in the chair of 
mathematics, and Dugald Stewart who was then at the height 
of his renown and usefulness. Among the latter, through the 
Debating Society which he early joined, he came into contact. 
with Brougham and .ILforner, with Thomas Brown and 
William Erskine, and with Robert Lundie, William Gille ‘sple, 
and Dr. Logan who afterwards became distinguished ministers 
in the Church of Scotland. Many are the anecdotes told of 
his mistakes and difficulties in attempting to speak in this 
literary society, but with his usual perseverance he finally 
overcame them all. He was afterwards a member of the 
famous ** Academy of Physics,” which existed but two years, 
but numbered among its members such men as Brown, Je ‘rey 
and Sydney Smith. It was here that his literary talents were 
much exercised and improved, by the practice which obtained 
in the society of writing abstracts of and criticisms on new 
works, a practice which finally gave rise to the idea and the 
plan of the Edinburgh Review, 

Desultory and various as his studies too often were, through- 
out the whole of them we see a decided tende ‘ney to the 
linguistic. Ile loved the study of languages, and he loved, 
like Mezzofanti, the excitement and triumph of mastering 
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new ones Hence he gradually obtained, during his student 
career, an “acquaintance e with the modern lancuages—F° rench, 
Spanish, Italian, and German, while his divinity studies 
led him to Hebrew, and from that to Arabie and Persian. 
The oriental longings of his mind began to take a more definite 
shape at this time, In the course of his studies he had 
hitherto kept himself free from that occupation which consumes 
so many of the valuable hours of the Scotch student, but on 
which he is too often forced to de pend for subsistence private 
tuition. In 1796, at the end of the College session, intead of 
visiting his father and his home as in former years during the 
summer vacation, he was engaged in his tutorial work in Edin- 
burgh. No work ts harder and none more mise rably pail—at 
the rate of from £1 to £2.a month for an hour daily—and yet 
none is more sought after by the manly and zealous student, whom 
poverty would otherwise pinch, or at least deprive of his books 
and opportunities of literary enjoyment. When the successful 
student meets with much patronage in this way, he too often 
sacrifices to it the hours that ought to be de ‘voted to study, or, 
attempting to take his place in the foremost rank of his fellows, 
falls a prey to sickness and often death; and yet, on the whole, 
such a life as this raises the best of men, manly : sclf-dependent, 
self-denying fellows, who are fitted to do God’s work in the 
earth in their d: ay and generation. Mark Akenside and Thomas 
Carlyle passed through the same trials. 

Le yden soon, through the interest of Professor Dalzell, obtain- 
ed the permanent situation of tutor in the family of Mr. ¢ Campbell 
of Fairfield, two of Whose sons he accompat nied to the old Univer- 
sity of St. Andrew's. There he formed an acquaintance with the 
celebrated Scotch Latinist, Dr. Hunter, by intercourse with 
whom he was not a little benefitted. When at his own studies in 
the University, as he neared the goal of his parents’ ambition, 
he still pursued his old course of studying all subjects at least 
superficially. He frequently attended the Medical classes, and 
there laid in a small stock of knowledge which was afterwards 
most useful to him. In May 1798, he was fin: uly * licens- 
ed,’ as the Scotch call it, to preach, licensing being distinct 
from ordination, and entitling the student, who is meanwhile 
merely a * probationer” only to preach. He is not ordained 
so as to have power to administer the sacraments, and to per- 
form the rite of marriage, until he receives a “eall” froma 
congregation to be their permanent and regular pastor. And 
now he was found not untrequently in the pulpits of the Edin- 
burgh churches, where, as a critic says, on account of the 
manner of his delivery and the tones of his voice, “he was 
‘ not remarkably successful as a preacher, yet by the judicious 
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his discourses were justly prized for the impressive vigour of 
* their style, the originality and beauty of the illustrations, which 
‘ arrested and fixed the attention, and for the sound and rational 
‘ piety which they breathed.” On the whole he was not, how- 
ever, an accept table preacher, nor was his heart fully set to the 
profession that his parents were so anxious for him to adorn. 

Leyden loved literary work and literary society, and the 
other characteristic of his mind at this time was an ardent 
longing for travel, for studying on tne spot those languages 
which he had formed a wish to acquire, His desires were, 
when at St. Andrew’s, very much inflamed by the publication 
of Mungo Park’s Travels in Africa, and the fame which that 
dis tinguished traveller had acquired for himself by those dis- 
coverics. His feelings found vent, first of all, in an attempt 
to collect all the information which had been gathered previous 
to his time regarding that mighty continent. [lis imagina- 
tion was filled with the tales told of it, and much of his wak- 
ing time = nt in dreams regarding it. It was then to the 
learned of Europe very much what India had been to the 
Greeks of ol hors land of myths and monsters, of tribes whose 
manners were as strange as their habits were barbarous. The 
Imagination of the boy, that had been impressed by the 
grand and gloomy scenery of Ruberslaw and the Teviot, and 
had brooded over the tales and traditions of Border story, found 
now in the unknown and the horrible connected with Africa 
a wide field for its delighted exercise. After some hasty 
reading he issued his first literary w a work which, like 
some of the early productions of Sir William Jones, fore- 
shadowed his future as it expressed his longings—* A Ilistori- 
eal and Philosophical Sketch of the Discoveries and Settle- 
ment of the Europeans in Northern and Western Africa.’ 
It was well received on its publication, for a vein of interest- 
ing story and also of the wonderful ran throughout it. [t brought 
him into contact with the admirers of Mungo Park ina strange 
fashion. Sir Walter Scott thus tells the story :— 





“ Among Leyden’s native hills, however, there arose a groundless 
report that his work was compiled for the purpose of questioning 
whether the evidence of Mungo Park went the length of establishing 
the western course of the Niger. This unfounded rumour gave offence 
to some of Mr. Park’s friends, nicely jealous of “ fume of their 
countrymen, of whom they had such just reason to be proud. And 
thus, what ana have been whimsical enough, the dispute regarding 
the course of the Niger in Africa had nearly ited a feud upon 
the Scottish Border. For John Leyden happening to be at Ilawick 
while the upper troop of Roxburghs hire Yeomanry were quartered 


there, was to! 1, with Many exaggerations, of menaces thrown out 
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against him, and advised him to leave the town. Leyden was then in the 
act of quitting the place ; but, imstead of expediting his retreat, iu 
consequence of this friendly hint, he instantly marched to the market 
place, at the time when the corps par: aded there, humming wailidy, 
like one of Ossian’s heroes, the fragment of a Border Song, 

“T’ve done nae ill, Vl brook nae wrang, 

But back to \ amphray L will gang.” 

Tis appearance and demeanour were co nstrued into seeking a quarrel, 
with which his critics, more majorum, would readily have indulged 


him, had not ric ndly interpos ition appe: ased the causeless resentment of 


] 
both parties.” 


In 1817, the well-known and industrious scholar and com- 
piler, Hugh Murray, made good use of Leyden’s work in his 
* Tlistory of African Discoveries.” 

Thus launched upon the sea of literature, he was not long 
in entering with fall relish on the pleasures of that society 
of literary men, in which the Seottish metropolis at that time 
abounded, One now looks back almost with reeret on these 
days, when the northern wits were no mean rivals of the 
southern, as he sees that the great have passed away and 


Qr 


let their mantle fall on but few Successors, who are no longer 
united, as their predecessors were, into a band of literary 
brothers. London is more attractive now — than Edinbureh, 
and even as old Holyrood was stripped of her elories 
and her grandeur, when a Seoetch King mounted the Enelish 
throne, and now stands eloomy and desolate like a widowed 
queen, so is it with the U niversity and her literary offspring. 
In the middle of the seventeenth century there were, in the 
famous ** Select Society,” Allan Ramsay, Principal mowentactt, 
David Hume, Adam Smith, the Lord Chancellor Wedderburn, 
Lord Names, John Tlome, Dr. Carlyle, Sir Gilbert Elliot,* 
Lord Alemoor and others. Of some of these, Gibbon said. 
* a strong ray of philosophic leht has broke from Scotland 
‘in our own times; and it is with private as well as public 
‘revard that [ repeat the names of Hume, Robertson, and 
‘ Adam South.” At the end of the century these men were 
succeeded by others, well worthy of them and of their achieve- 
ments. Such names as Dugald Stewart, Thomas Brown, Sir 
Walter Scott, Lord Woodhouselee, Henry Mackenzie, Thomas 
Campbell, Francis Jeffrey, Leonard Horner, Henry Brougham, 
Dr. Alexander Murray, and Dr. Robert: Anderson, with the 
associated talent of Sydney Smith and Richard Heber, are well 
fitted to cast a lustre on any country and any period, 
But, alas! they were the last of their race. Great men there 


Afterwards Ear] of Minto, 
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were after them, but they stood isolated and alone. ~The 
only approach to such another band was in the select. circle 
that Professor Wilson eathered around him, the greatest of 
whom undoubtedly were Sir William Hamilton) who has 
now passed away, and Thomas De Quincey, who still, from 
his quiet retreat near Edinburgh, occasionally delights the 
world with some specimen of his singular erudition and mateh- 
less sty le. 

Leyden was in the society of Scott and the others very 
much what Iloge the ittrick Shepherd was with W ilson 
and the * Blackwood” coterie. Their peculiarities were much 
the same; while the former excelled as a Linguist, the latter 
was a true Poet. Leyden’s first introduction to this circle 
was through Dr. Robert Anderson, with whom he became 
acquainted and formed a close intimacy so carly as 1794. 
Dr. Anderson was the first to make a collection of the British 
poets. Tle was, of all men then in the north, perhaps the 
most literary, and his advice and aid were welcomed by Leyden. 
Ile was editor of the © Mdinbureh Literary Maeazine, * and 
in it appeared several of his early attempts at poetry, the 
first bemg “ An Elegy on the Death of a Sister.’ All his 
pieces bore the slonature ‘ei. L. Banks of the Teviot.” 
They at onee attracted the notice of Sir Walter Scott, and 
he felt a desire to know their author, which was soon grati- 
fied. Through Dr. Anderson Leyden beeame acquainted 
with Dr. Alexander) Murray, who was a kindred spirit, 
and with whom he formed a warm friendship which was 
broken off by the death of the latter. Ile was a dis- 
tinguished orientalist and linguist, and no man’s society was 
more enjoyed by Leyden than his. He died soon after he 
had been appointed to the chair of Ilebrew in the [din- 
burgh University. Leyden, in a letter to Dr. Anderson on 
the death of his friend, thus writes:—The extract is charac- 
teristic at onee of the warmth of his nature and the philo- 
logical bent of his mind. ‘ When recently engaged in 
‘ researches into the several affinities of certain languages in 
‘ which he was extremely conversant, I felt an anticipation 
* of pleasure from the thought that my enquiries would in due 
© th me come under his eye, and undergo the friendly correction 


‘ of his learned judgement. Alas! ' this e xpectation was utterly 
* vain, for the possibility of its being accomplished was alre: addy 
* pas st! 


Another friend who had no little influence on his future 
life was Richard Heber of Brasenose College, Oxford, 
famous enough as a scholar and antiquary, though not so 
well-knewn as his celebrated brother Reginald—the Bishop 
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of Caleutta. Te had come to Edinburgh to pursue lis anti- 
quarian researches, and especially to make investigations into 
ancient Scottish literature. lis introduction to him was 
characteristic of both parties. Like all students who = are 
book-worms, he was accustomed to ransack the stalls of the 
many second-hand book-sellers who abounded in the neighbour- 
hood of the University, and none more frequently than that 
f Archibald Constable. 

Great as Constable afterwards was as a publisher, like Lacking- 
ton in London, and the brothers Chambers in Edinburgh at the 
present time, he began life as the “ keeper of a small book-shop.” 
Ileber was a freque nter of this shop as well as Leyden, and 
not only appreciated the collection of books, but. their young 
possessor. On one occasion he was hunting for MSS. or ‘books 
that might be of use to Sir Walter Scott in the publication, 
whieh he w as then conte mpl: iting, of the * Minstrelsy of the Scot- 
tish Borde vy” and happening to tall into conversation with Le yden 
he discovered, to his amazement, that Border Ballads and tra- 
ditions were what he was quite au fait in. He felt that he 
had found out what was superior to either MSS. or books—a 
veritable rough diamond, and was not long in making the 
discovery known to Scott. Recognising in him the “J. I.” 
of the & dinburgh Magazine, he was anxious to form his acquain- 
tance. This was speedily accomplished, and thus through Heber 
and Scott, our hero obtained the right of extrée into the highest 
literary cireles of the Scottish metropolis. All the names we 
have already given as constituting it beeame well-known per- 
sonally to him, as well as William Erskine from his own native 
district. 

Leyden’s connexion with Sir Walter Scott was throughout 
a most pleasant one. Seott thus deseribes his introdue- 
tion to him: ‘ He became intimate in the family of Mr. 
‘ Walter Seott, where a congemlal taste for ballad-romance 

and Border Antiquities, as well as a sincere admiration of 
* Leyden’s high talents, extensive knowledge, and excellent 

‘heart, secured him a weleome ree eption,’ He gave great 
assistance to Seott in his liter rary pursuits, and ‘with most 
enthusiastic zeal rendered him no slight service in the com- 
pilation of his * Minstrelsy.” Lewis at this time (1801) was 
engaged in the publication of his * Tales of Wonder,” and 
Le yde ‘n contributed to the collection his ballad “ The EL{- King.” 
To the Minstrelsy he contributed what Lockhart has called 
* those highly spirited pieces’—The Court of Keildar, Lord 
Soulis and The Mermaid. In the second volume, Scott ac- 
knowledges his obligations to him for ereat assistance in his 
Dissertation on Fairies. IZe had hich ideas of the work that 
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Seott projected, and when his printer Ballantyne thought that 
asinele volume would be sufficient for the collection of old 
Ballads, Le yden burst forth in his usual style * Dash it, does 
* Mr. Scott mean another thin thing, like Goctz of Berchilingen ? 
‘| "ona more than that in my he ad myself; we shall turn out 
‘ three or four such volumes at least.” Seott tells a character- 
istic anecdote of him in this matter :— 


“Ty this Inbour, he was equally interested by friendship for the 
editor, and by his own patriotic zeal tor the honour of the Scottish 
Borders, and both m: iy be judged of from the following circumstance, 
An interesting fragment had been obtained of an ancient historical 
ballad, but the remainder, to the great disturbance of the editor and 
his coadjutor, was not to be recovered. ‘Two days alterwards, while 
the editor was sitting with some company after dinner, a sound was 
heard at a distance like that of a whistling of a tempest through the 
torn rigging of the vessel which scuds before it. The sounds increased 
as they approache <l more near, and Leyden (to the great astonishment 
of such of the e@nests as did not know him) burst into the room, 
chaunting the desiderated ballad, with the most enthusiastic @westures. 
It turned out, that he had walked between forty and fifty miles, and 
back again, for the sole purpose of vis iting an old person who possessed 
this precious remnant of antiquity.” 


When Seott was engaged on a ‘Sir Tristem” and ap- 
plied to Ellis for his opinion of it, he spoke thus of Leyden: 

These pages are transcribed by ‘Le yden, an excellent young 
‘aman of uncommon talents, patronized by Ileber, and who is 
‘ of the utmost assistance to my lite ‘rary undertakings.” In 
a subsequent letter to him he says, * Leyden has taken up a 
‘ most absurd resolution to go to Afvie ‘a on a journey of dis- 
* covery. Will you have the coodness to bee Ile ber to write to 
* him seriously on so ridic ulous a plan, whic h ean promise nothing 
‘ either pleasant or profitable. [ am certain he would get a 
‘ church in Scotland with a little patience and prude nee, and it 
. gives me great pain to see a valuable young mi in of uncommon 
oenius and ac quirements fairly throw himself aw ay. 

Whluile most active in assisting Scott, he was not a little 
engaged with other undertakings. He had the opportunity, 
in 1800, of making a tour through the Highlands with two 
young foreigners, : and oce upied his leisure in hunting for original 
passages of the poems of Ossian. The result was that he 
was inclined to favour their authe ‘nticity, but the enthusiasm 
of his nature, no doubt, led him somewhat farther than his 
very scanty evidence warranted. The poetical fruits of his 
journey were seen in two Ballads published in’ the third vo- 
lume of the “ Minstrelsy’ "—Macphail of Colonsay and the 


. 


Mermaid of Corrievrekin, When at Aberdeen he visited Pro- 
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fessor Beattie, famous at that time both as a philosopher and 
a poet. Ile was possessor of the only extant COpPV of a Seotech 
Poem written in 1723, entitled * Albania.”* Beattie allowed him 
to copy it, and he afterwards published it along with * Wilson’s 
Clyde.” ina volume called * Seottish Descriptive Poems” 1802, 
On the recommendation of Dr. Anderson and Mr. Heber, 


| Constable emploved him to prepare a new edition of the 
| old work, the * Complaynt of Scotland,” deseribed as ‘an 
’ ‘ ancient and singularly looking tract bearing that title, writ- 


* Mr. John Hill Burton, in his History of Scotland, thus speaks of it :— 

“Though the poet’s countrymen preserved no notice of his individuality, the 
poem in its day attracted the notice of Aaron Hill, who said of its author - 

* Known, though unnamed, since, shunning vulgar praise, 
Thy muse would shine, and yet conceal her rays ” 

The commencement, though so common a thing as an invocation, is expressed 
with so much beauty and power, that had there been a feeling to appreciate 
poetry, it must have at once stood prominently forth from the current literaturo 
' of the day. 

~ QO Joved Albania! hardy nurse of men, 
Holding thy silver eross, I worship thee 
On this thy old and solemn festival, 
Early, ere yet the wakeful cock has crowed. 


i Hear! goddess hear! that on the beryl stood 
| Enthroned of old, and ’mid the waters’ sound, 
" Reign’st far and wide o’er many a sea-girt spot. 
Oh smile !—whether on high Dunedin thou 
ae Ciuardest the steep and Iron bolted rock, 
4 Where, trusted, lie the monarchy’s last gems— 


The seeptre, sword, and crown that graced the brows, 
Since father Fergus, of a hundred kings : 


af 
- Or if, along the well-contested ground 
at The warlike border land thou marchest proud 
PS In Teviotdale. where many a shepherd dwells, 
By lovely winding Tweed or Cheviot brown.” 
a The most curious peculiarity of this poem, perhaps is, that, with patriotic 
ct aspirations and picturesque allusions to the wild local superstitions, there is inter- 
_ woven a kind of inventory of the material productions of Scotland, in which 
the author handles the most humble domestie elements with a beauty that re- 
minds one of the lobsters and tlounders in the Raphaelite arabesques, 
é * And hence the loving sea thy eastern coast 
* Supplies with oysters soft and lobsters red, 
’ And turbot, far-requested for his white 
And mellow flesh —sea-pheasant often named ; 
And bearded cod, and yellow ling. Nor now 
4 Can I rehearse the kind of mackerel streaked, 


Oiaen of derth if too abundant found ; 

Nor angel fish, viviparous and broad, 

Hung up in air and seasoned with the wind: 
Nor perch, whose head is spangled red and blue, 
Foreboding woeful wars, as fishers swear ; 

>a Nor ravenous seal, that suckleth on the shore 


~ Her hairy young, unawed by eve of man 
| Her meeting oft at sunset on the coast 
’ | Of Angus fruitful land of vital grain, 


The wanton damsel mocks, and children join 
Jnsultant to provoke with rustic names,” 
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‘ten by an uncertain author about the year 1548." Few 
old works* needed so many comments and explanations 
as this, so that Leyden had full opportunity to pour forth that 
mass of curious erudition whieh he had accumulated in his 
desultory reading. Ile shewed himself to be a thorough 
Scotch Antiquarian, and attracted the notice of the notorious 
Ritson, who so snarled at Bishop Perey, the venerable Bishop 
of Dromore. 

Ritson’s general bad temper and especially his hatred to 
Scotchmen were well-known. Still, in a journey which he 
made to Scotland the summer after the publication of the 
*Complaynt, he sought out Leyden, was delighted with him, 
and actually strove to be amiable :— 


“ The friendship, however, between these two authors was broken 
off by Leyden’s running his Border hobby-horse a tull tilt against the 
Pythagorean palfrey of the English antiquary. Ritson, it must be 
well remembered, had written a work against the use of animal food ; 


* Sir Walter Scott in“ The Antiquary,” in his exquisite description of the 
arts by which Jonathan Oldbuck was in the habit of possessing himself of rare 
works, alludes to the “ Complaynt of Scotland.” The whole passage is so char- 
acteristic of the habits of the students and scholars of those days that we 
vive it entire. Oldbuck is displaying his collection to his friend Mr. Lovel, and 
ifter alluding in terms of high admiration to the happy, thrice happy, snufty 
Davie, who had a reputation and a success as a collector far above his own, 
he thus speaks :— 

“Even I, sir, though far inferior in industry and discernment and 
presence of mind to that great man, can shew you a few, a very few, things 
which [ have collected, not by force of money, as any wealthy man might — al- 
though, as my friend Lucian says, he might chance to throw away his coin only 
to illustrate his ignorance, — but gained ina manner that shews I know something 
of the matter. See this bundle of ballads, not one of them later than 1700, and 
some of them an hundred years older. £ wheedled an old woman out of these, who 
loved them better than her psalm- book. Tobacco, sir, snuff, and the Complete 
Syren, were the equivalent! For that mutilated copy of the Complaynt of 
Scotland, I sat out the drinking of two dozen bottles of strong ale with the 
late learned proprietor, who, in gratitude, bequeathed it to me by his last will. 
These little Elzevirs are the memoranda and trophies of many a walk by night 
and morning through the Cowgate, the Canongate, the Bow, Saint Mary’s Wynd, 
—wherever, in fine, there were to be found brokers and trokers, those miscella- 
neous dealers in things rare and curious. How often have I stood haggling on 
a half-penny, lest, by a too ready acquiescence in the dealer's first price, he 
should be led to suspect the value I set upon the article !—how have I trembled 
lest some passing stranger should chop in between me and the prize, and regarded 
each poor student of divinity that stopped to turn over the books at the stall, 
as a rival amateur, or prowling bookseller in disguise !—- And then, Mr. Lovel, 
the sly satisfaction with which one pays the consideration, and pockets the 
article, affecting a cold indifference, while the hand is trembling with pleasure !— 
Then to dazzle the eyes of our wealthier and emulous rivals by shewing them 
such a treasure as this—(displaying a little black smoked book about the size 
of a primer)—to enjoy their surprise and envy, shrouding meanwhile under a 
veil of mnysterious consciousness our own superior knowledge and dexterity — 
these, my young friend, these are the white moments of life, that repay the 
toil, and pains, and sedulous attention, which our profession, above all others, 
so peculiarly demands !” 
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Levden, on the other hand, maintained it was a part of a masculin 
character to eat Whatever came to hand, whether the substance was 
veceetable or animal, cooked or uncooked ; and he concluded a_ tirade 
to this purpose, by eating a raw beef-steak before the terrified anti- 
quary, who never yo pend pn be prevailed upon to regard him, 
except as a kind of le: arned Ogre. This breach, however, did ot 
happen till they met in London, previous to Leyden’s leaving Britain.’ 


Leyden added to his other literary pursuits the editorship of 
the Seot’s Magazine, in which he was assis sted by Hugh Mur- 
ray. Seott tells us that he was first introduced to the poet 
Campbell hy Leyden. Le yden and Campbell, however, after- 
wards quarrelled. When Scott repeated § Hohenlinden” to him 
he said—** Dash it, tell the fellow that I hate him, but, dash 

him, he has writte mn the finest verses that have been published 
‘ these fifty years.” Scott says in his journ: al,** | did mine errand 
‘as fi aithfully as one of Homer’ = messengers, and had for answer, 
‘ Tell Leyde n that I detest him, but 1 know the value of his 
‘ critical approbation.’ The feud was therefore in the way of 
‘ being taken up. ¢ When Leyden comes back from India,” said 
* Tom Campbell, ¢ what cannibals he will have eaten, and what 
* tivers he will have torn to pieces! 

This introduces us to Leyden in his relationship to India, 
and we only regret that we ‘have been able to find out but 
little information on this interesting subject, beyond what. is 
enerally given by authors who have already sketched his life. 
Che Indian part of his career is, in recorded incident, natu- 
r ally the most meagre, for he had no longer such a friend and 
admirer by his side as Seott, and few records have be en pre- 
served of his Indian career beyond what he himself gives us 
in his letters. The only men w ho could have filled up the outline 
with rare aneedote and interesting story were Maleolm, Erskine 
and Sir J. Mackintosh, and they have now passed aw avy. The 
first of these saw much of him, and not a little wondered with a 
sort of admiration at the eccentricity of his genius, the depth 
of his perseverance, and the warm sympathies of his nature. 
The second has, like Leyden, left but little fruit, cons sidering 
the extent of his schol: arship and the expect: ition of his friends. 
while even at this short distance of time it is difficult. to oct at 
the leading facts of his own life. The third, Sir J. Mackin- 
tosh, did not come much into contact with Leyden, being 
always at Bombay, though his unpublished researches into 
philologic ‘al subjects and langu: ages were (on his departure from 
india) handed over by him to Le yden, that he might make use 
of them in his own publications, 

Of these friends William Erskine was perhaps, when in Scot- 
land, the most intimate with Le vden. He as well as Sir 
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John Maleolm. and Lord Minto, the (rovernor General who 
was Leyden’s kind patron, came from Leyden’s distriet—the 
banks of the Teviot, and after spending the greater part of 
his youth and early manhood at Edinburgh, he went along 
with his friend Sir J. Mackintosh to Bombay, on his being 
appointed Reeorder of that Presidency. There his friend soon 
appointed him to an office in his court, and he subsequently 
presided over the Small Cause Court, strengthening. still 
further his intimacy with Mackintosh by becoming his son- 
in-law. Like Leyden he entered on the pursuit of Oriental 
studies with burning enthusiasm, devoting his attention more 
espechuly to the early and to the Mohammedan History of 
India. With Le “yden, as we shall afterwards see, he translated 
the “Memoirs of the Emperor Baber,” and his “ History 

fndia under Baber and Iumayoon™ gave promise of ereat 
results. But like Leyden, thouch not so early, he was cut 
off ere he could realize the well-founded hopes of his admirers, 
and give to the world a complete and worthy history of the 
Mohammedans in India. 

Leyden had now been a few years a * Probationer ” in the 
Church, and had not yet obtained any definite employment 
in it. Ile began to feel that he must have some more 
stable staff on which to lean through life than his literary 
eflorts, which, after all, were more by way of recreation than 
as a means of support. We have already seen how his atten- 
tion had been directed to Africa, and how his imagination had 
heen fed and his desires excited by the publication of Mungo 
Park’s Travels. Ile went so far in his scheme, that he actually 
offered himself to the Sierra Leone Company, that he might 
be appointed to undertake a journey of discovery, All his 
friends objected, but he used to answer them in the words of 
Ossian © Dark Cuchullin will be renowned or dead.” This 
was in 1802. Ilis friends, seeing that his ardent spirit could 
not be checked, turned his attention to India, as a sphere where 
his abilities might be better appreciated, and he would have 
many opportunities of adding to his stock of linguistie know- 
ledee. All of them accordingly interested themselves in the 
scheme, and none more so, nor with better success, than Sir 
Walter Seott. We find him writing at this time to his new 
friend George Ellis, the well-known author of ‘ Specimens 
of the Early Knglish Poets.” Some prospect seems to 
‘ open for eetting Lyden out to India, under the patronage 
‘ of Mackintosh, who goes as chief of the intended academical 
‘establishment at Calcutta. That he is highly qualified for 


* Reviewed in Volume XXY, p, 285. 
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acting a distinguished part in any literary undertaking 
will be die eranted ; ner do | think Mr. Mackintosh 
will meet with many half so likely to be useful in the 
‘ proposed institution. The extent and versatility of his talents 
‘ would soon raise him to his level, even although he were 
at first in a subordinate department. If it be in your power 
‘to second his application, I rely upon Hleber’s interest 
* with you to induce you to do so.” A month later he again 
writes, © 1 am infinitely obliged to you, indeed, for your in- 
‘ seaference in behalf of our ‘Leyden, who, Iam sure, will do 
* credit to your patronage, and may be of essential service to 
* the proposed mission. What a difference from broiling him- 
‘ self, or getting himself literally broiled, in Afric: ‘Que diable 
‘ youloit-il faire dans cette galére 2 His brother is a fine 

‘ lad, and is likely to enjoy some advantages which he wanted, 
* I mean by being more early introduced into society.” Scott 
again and again returns to the subject in his letters at this 
period, and uses all his influence in behalf of his friend. On 
27th December 1801, he again writes Lillis, “ f am truly 
* anxious about Leyden’s Indian journey, Which seems to hane 
‘fire. The various kinds of distress under which liter rary 
‘ men, | mean such as have no other profession than letters, 
* must labour, in a commercial country, is a oreat disgrace 
‘ to society. IT own to you, I always tremble for the fate of 
* genius when left to its own exertions, which, however power- 
‘ ful, are usually, by some bizarre dispensation of nature, useful 
‘to every one but themselves. If Heber could learn by 
‘ Mackintosh, whether anything could be done to fix Leyden’s 
‘ situation, and what sort of interest would be most likely to 
* succeed, his friends here might unite every exertion in his 
* favour.” 

The influence of Scott, Heber, and Ellis, was effectual. 
The well-known William Dundas was at that time in the Board 
of Control, and he at once met the wishes of Leyden’s friends. But 
the only appointment that was left, the last of the season, was 
that of Assistant Surgeon in the Madras Presidene ry. Leyden had 
no regular medical knowledge, and it was necessary that in 
six months he should pass for the degree of M. D. This, 
which to any other man would have been a blow, was to 
Leyden a grand opportunity of following the bent of’ his 
mind, and ‘manifesting his power of will and intense ap- 
plication. He at once set himself to the study of medicine 
and laboured at it incessantly. He was assisted by Mr. John 
Bell, then the most distinguished Surgeon in Edinburgh, and 
in six months obtained his diploma as surgeon in what was 
then the highest of Medical Schools, and obtained it too with 
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credit. With his usual frankness he boasted of the deed, 
which effectually prevented his obtaining his raid of M. D. 
in Edinburgh. He cained it at St. Andrew’s. Ile was now all 
the physician, and ludicrous stories are told of him at this time, 
even as of Dr. Goldsmith in similar circumstances. It may be 
remembered that Dr. Milner, the quondam employer of the 
latter at the Peckham School, promised to use his influence 
with an East India Director to obtain him an appointment 
in India, and he was nominated “ physician and surgeon 
to one of the factories on the Coromandel Coast,” with a 
salary of £100, and prospects of private practice to the extent 
of £1,000. But, alas for Goldsmith, though perhaps happily 
for his future patients, the appointment Was given to another 
candidate, and his patron died. There is much that is like 
Leyden’s career in the life of Goldsmith at this period :— 


“ The sudden change of his profession gave great amusement to 
some of his friends, especially when a lady having fainted in a crowded 
assemb ly, Dr. Le yde nm adv: anced to her assist: ince, and went through 
the usual routine of treatment with all the gravity which beseemed his 
new faculty. In truth, the immediate object of his studies was alw: ays, 
in season and out of season, predominant in Leyden’s mind ; and just 
about this time he went to the evening party of a lady of the highest 
rank with the remnants of a human h: and in his pocket, which he had 
been dissecting in the morning, and on some que stion being stirred 
about the muscular action, he was with difliculty withheld from pro- 
ducing this grisly evidence in support of the argument which he main- 
tained. The character of L eyden cannot be understood without men- 
tioning these circumstances ss it are allied to od lity ; but it is not so 
easy to body forth those qualities of energy, application, and intelli- 

gence, by which he dignified his extravagancies, and vindicated his 
assumption of merit, far less to paint his manly, generous, and friendly 
disposition.” 


Though Leyden had thus satisfied the India IHouse as to his 
medical acquirements, it was never intended that his time in 
India should be devoted to the practice of the profession which 
he had thus, so to speak, stormed. The merits and capabilities 
of Leyden were well understood by Dundas, and he knew 
that in sending Leyden to India he was advancing the then 
rising cause of ‘Orientalism ; in all, but especially its linguistic, 
forms. He was appointed, however, to the Madras medi- 
eal service, and great was his joy when he felt secure 
of being raised above that poverty which he had lately 
beeun to contemplate with fear, of being freed from that de- 
pendence on mere literary effort whie h has been well termed, 
by one who had felt it to be so in his bitter experience,—a 
crutch, and of having opportunities of pursuing his studies and 
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distinguishing himself as an Orient: alist, of which he had often 
dreamed, but which he had hardly dared to hope he would ever 
obtain. 

Amid all his pleasure in the anticipation of a bright Indian 
career, he felt not a little, for the moment at least, as he said 
farewell to that circle of friends which his genius had created, 
his eccentricities amused, and his warm enthusiasm had attached 
to himself, At the close of 1802, he revisited the old haunts 
which he was even at that time engaged in marrying to verse, 
certainly not immortal, and took a last farewell of those scenes 
towards which he often looked longingly in imagination after- 
wards when in a foreign land, and of which he sometimes sung, 


as in his Ode to an Indian Gold Coin :— 


Ry Cherical’s dark wandering streams, 
Where cane-tults shadow all the wild, 
Sweet visions haunt my waking dreams 
Of Teviot lov’d while still a child, 
Of castled roc ‘ks stupendous pil’'d 
By Esk or Eden’s classic wave, 
“Where loves otf youth and friendship smil’d 
Uneursed by thee, vile yellow slave!” 


Then too he bade his parents adieu, and we can understand 
the stern, old, honest yeoman, his father, resigning his son 
as a matter of duty, and as he checked the paternal tear and 
hurried the paternal farewells, sending him forth with his 
blessing, 


Ile had fairly started but— 


“Some accident changed his purpose, and his unexpected arrival at 
Edinburgh was picturesque and somewhat startling. A party of his 
friends had met in the evening to talk over his merits, and to drink 
in Scottish phrase, his Bonallie. While about the witching hour they 
were crowning a solemn bumper to his health, a figure burst into the 
room, mufiled in a seaman’s cloak and travelling cap, covered with 
snow, and distinguishable only by the sharpness and ardour of the tone 
with which he exclaimed, “6 Dash it, boys, here | am again - The 
start with which this une xpected ap parition was received, was a subject 
of great mirth at the time, and the circumstance has lesions often re- 
called by most of the party with that mixture of pleasure and melan- 


choly which attac ‘he 'S to the particul: irs of a last meeting W ith a be loved 
aud valuable friend.” 


Scott thus writes on the subject of Leyden’s departure, 
“ Tlow truly vexatious that such a man should embark, not. for 
the * fines Attiex,’ rg for those of Asia; that the Genius 
‘of Scotland, instead of a poor Complaint, and an address 
in the style of * Navi, er tibi creditum debes V irgilium— 
reddas incolumem, precor; should not interfere to prevent 
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his loss.” A few months before Leyden lelt, he had aceom- 
panied Scott to the Borders, They returned * loaded with the 
treasures of oral tradition.” At the close of 1802, Le vide n left 
Scotland for ever, and went up to London to make all necessary 
arrangements for setting out for the East. There, through the 
kindness of George I lis and Richard Heber, he met with many 
friends, Tle : accompanied Heber to Oxford, and by him was 
introduced to his brother Reginald—the future Bishop, Bishop 
Cleaver, and several of the Professors. In London he was 
introduced to Lord Castlereagh, the Marquis of Abereorn and 
the Honorable Mr. Greville. By them he * ceived strong re- 
commendations to Lord William Bentinck who had just been 
appointed Governor of Madras. Leyden afterwards found 
these recommendations of great use to him. 

He received orders to leave about the middle of Januar y 1803, 
by the Jlindostan, but could not set sail in her as he was 
unwell when the time came for embarkation. Ie Cives a 
humorous aceount of the whole in a letter to Mr. Ellis :— 


* You will no doubt be surprised at my silence, and indeed IT ecan- 
not account for it myself; but L write you now from the lobby of the 
Kast-India House, to inform you that G. Ellis has saved my life, for 
without his interference IT should certainly, this precious ‘day, have 
heen snug in Davy’s locker, At my arriv: al in town, or rather on my 
journey, | was seized with viole mit er amps in the stomach, the conse- 
quence of my excessive exertion before leaving Scotland, a part of 
which you know, and a greater part you do not know. The clerks of 
the India louse, who, I suppose, never had the cramp of the stomach 
in their lite, paid no kind of respect to this whatever, but with the 
most remorseless sang froid, told me either to proceed to the Downs, or 
to vacate the appointment. Neither of these alternatives were much 
to my taste, especially as T found that getting on board at the Downs 
would cost me at least SOL or GOL sterling, which I imagined, unlike 
the bread cast upon the water, would not return even after many days. 
I, however, passed the principal forms, and was examined by Dr. 
HTunter on the diseases of warm climates, with tolerable success, but 
most intolerable anguish, till I contrived to aggravate my diste mper 
so much from pure fi itigue and chagrin, and dodging attendance at the 
lidia Louse from ten till four each day, that Dr. Hunter obstinate ‘ly 
confined me to my room for two days. These cursed clerks, however, 

whose laws are like those of the Medes and Persians, though I sineere ly 
believe there is not one of them who has the slic hte ‘st partic ‘le of taste 
for either Arabic or Persian, not to speak of Sanserit or 'Tamalic, 
made out my ap pointme nt and order to sail in the Hindostan without 
the slightest attention to this circumstance, and I dare say they would 
not have been moved had I written and addressed to them the finest 
ode ever written in Sanserit, even though it had been superior to those 
of the sublime Jayadeva. Heber was in Paris, and every person with 
whom I had the slightest influence out of town, and Ellis, even in the 
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distressed state of his tumily, as Lady Parker is just dying, and several 
others dangerously unwell of his relations, was my only resouree, That 
resource, however, succeeded, and [ have just got permission to go in 
the Hugh Inglis to Madras, and am at the same time informed that the 
Hindostan, which Tought to have joined yesterday morning, was wreck- 
ed going down the river, and one of the clerks whispered me that a 
vreat many passengers have been drowned, About filty individuals have 
pe rished. So you see there is some virtue in the old proverb, “ Tle 
that is born to be hi: anged,” &e. [feel a strange mixture of sole mnity 
and satisfaction, and be cin to trust my fortune more than ever. 


Ife finally arranged to go by the Llugh Inglis, which left 
on 7th April, 1803. Meanwhile he continued to employ his 
time in preparing for the press his * Scenes of Tnfaney,” which 
he intended to leave as a legacy to his friends and his native 
land. Its) coneluding portions are filled with allusions to 
many of these frie nds, and give vent to his feelings as he con- 
templated his departure. He chose Ballantyne as his printer, and 
was enabled to correct the final sheets ere he left. Dr. Thomas 
Brown who himself had tasted, if he had not drunk deep of, the 
Pierian spring , conducted the work through the press, and at 
Leyden’s request exercised his critical skill on it, but in a 
manner that called forth a playfully indignant remonstrance 
from the author when it was too late. He had at first intended 
to call the poem * The Vale of Teviot,” but exile with its 
sadness, bringing, as it does, the associations of the past crowd- 
ing into the present, caused him to change its name. 

‘He sailed from Portsmouth in April 1803, and found to his 
delight, in those days of tedious Indian voyages, much in the 
society of his fellow passengers that made the hours pass quickly 
by. He especially enjoyed intercourse with Robert Smith the 
brother of Sydney, who with his wife was looking towards Bengal. 
[Le reached Madras on the 19th of August—r athers speedy voyage 
for these times. The most striking incident in the course of it was 
a mutiny, in putting down which Le yden gave the most courage- 
ous assistance. He must himself describe his first i pressions :— 


“We landed after passing through a very rough and dangerous 
surf, and being completely wetted hy the spray, and were received on 
the beach by a number of the natives, who wanted to carry us from 
the boat on their naked, greasy shoulders, shining with cocoa oil. I 
leapt on shore with alo rs huzza, tumbling half'a dozen of them on 
the sand, but the sun was. so excruciatingly hot, that my brains 
seemed to be boiling, for which reason I got into a palankee n, and pro- 
ceeded to the principal inn. On my way thither, wishing to speak 
to one of my messmates, | overset the palankeen by leaning in- 
cautiously to one side, and nearly tumbled head foremost into the 
street. Atthe inn I was tormented to death by the impertinent 
persevering ot the black people, for every one is a begga: ir as Jong 
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as you are reckoned a eriflin, or new-ecomer.  T then saw a number of 
jugglers, and fellows that play with the hooded snake a thousand tricks, 
thoueh its bite is mortal ; and among the rest | saw a tellow swallow 
asword. Youare not to suppose, however, that this was a High- 
land broad sword, or even a horseman’s sabre 3 it was only a broad piece 
of iron, pertectly blunt at the edees. [then set out to surve y the town in 
the self-same palankee un. The houses had all of them an unearthly ap 
pearance, by no means consonant to our ideas of Oriental splendor. 
The animals ditte red il cood deal from OUTS, the dogs looked wild and 
mangy, their hair stood on end, and they had all the appearance of being 
mad. The cows and bullocks had all bunches on their shoulders, 
and their necks low, and apparently bowed beneath the burden. The 
trees were totally different trom any that [had seen, and the long hedges 
of prickly aloes, hike large house leeks in their leaves ; and spurge, 
whose knotted and angular branches seemed more like a collection of 
tape worms than any thing else. The dress of the natives was so 
Various and prey as quite to confuse you ; and nia ir complexions 
of all kinds of motle y hues, exce rt the healthy Ie sULrOped 1, red and white. 
Can you be surprised that my curiosity was so thorou vile satisfied that 
I even e xpe rieneed a conside rab le degree of sickness, and felt all my 
senses so dazzled a tormented, that my head ached, and my ears 
tingled, and L was so completely fatioued by the multitude of new 
sensations which crowded on me on every side, that to free myself from 
the torment, like an ox tormented with ead-tlies, I took to the water, 
and got again on ship-board with more satisfaction than L had des- 
eried land after a five months’ voyage. The first night T slept ashore 
I was waked by my side smarting very severely, and rolling myself 
on my side, discovered, with very little satisfaction, that the smart was 
eceastoned by a large animal, which L imagined to be a snake. As 
the chamber was dark, I disengaged myself from it with as little 
bustle and violenee as possible, not wishing to irritate such an antago- 
nist. With great pleasure [heard it make its way from the couch 
to the floor, and with great sang-froid lay down to sleep again as 
quietly as my blistered side would permit. On the morn, however, | 
discovered it to bea laree lizard, termed a blood sucker here, which 
nods with its head when you look at it, and it saluted me with a nod 
from the window like Nailoun’s cousin, the Karduwan in the Arabian 
Tales, which saluted him so kindly, though it would not condescend to 
enter into conversation.” 


~ now Leyden was fairly in India. He had reached the 
land of his longines and of his dreams—* perhaps the first 
‘ British traveller,” Seott says, * that ever sought India, moved 
‘ neither by the love of wealth nor of power, and who, des- 
‘ pising alike the luxuries commanded by the one, and the 
‘ pomp attached to the other, was guided solely by the wish of 
‘ extending our knowledge of oriental liter: ature, and distin- 
* eulshing himself as its most successful cultivator.” The only 
British traveller it may be, but Wilfordand the younger Schlegel, 
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the former a Hanoverian and the latter an Austrian, may be 


included in the list. 
Like all newly-arrived assistant surgeons, Leyden at first 


did duty in the Madras Hospital—and duty in reality, not 
nomins ally as is too often the case, for he had almost sole ch: wee 
of it for four months. But though his pursuits were much 
more of a professional character than he had expecte <d, or indeed 
his friends had bareained for, he lost not a moment in setting 
himself to the study of the languages of South India. We 
have seen that he had, before leaving England, received very 
strone recommendations to the favourable notice and assistance 
of the ( Governor of Madras—Lord W. Bentinck. He inter- 
ested himself in him, and appointed him to an office more suited 
to his genius and his likings, than his temporary duties in the 
HLospite al. The war with Tip poo Sultan had resulted, in 1799, 
in placing the whole of his territories at our feet, so that we 
became masters of the whole of Mysore. Wellesley, even 
with all his genius and daring, felt no little diftic ulty in dispos- 
ing of it, though there was his ally the Nizam to share it 
with him. In the division that he finally made, a large share 
fell to the Nizam; a second kingdom was created yielding in 
revenue thirteen laes of pagodas, which was made over on 
ertain conditions to the direct male descendant of the ancient 
eis Rajahs, who had been imprisoned by Hyder Ally and 
Tippoo. Tle was a mere child, and the conditions on whic : 
he received the honour were such, that the English could ¢ 
any moment put down any attempt against their own neti 
on his part, and use him as an ally in their contests with 
other states. The third part the Governor General kept 
lor the British, to pay the expenses of the war, and to 
allord security against future aggression on the part of the 
native states. He selected the districts to be annexed with 
much foresight and political prudence. They ran contiguously 
from coast to coast, connect ne the British territory on the cast 
with that on the west; they comprehe nded a vast extent of the 
Malabar coast and the whole of Coimbatore and Daramporam ; 
they included all the prine ipa strongholds, passes, and forts in 
the Ghauts, Wynaad, and Se ‘ringapatam itself. Such were the 
arrangements made by the Partition Treaty of Mysore. 

Lord William Bentine k, when at the head of the Madras 
Government in 1808, was anxious that the whole of this a, 
able territory should be « ‘arefully surveyed and reported on, 
and a Commission was accordingly appointed with Major 
Mackenzie at its head. Le yden was ‘nominated to the desirable 
post of Surgeon and Naturalist to the Commissioners, with 
whom he set out on the 9th of June of that year, This was 
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really the first starting point in his Indian history, which was 
broucht to so sudden a close three years afterw: ards. Their 
route lay through Bangalore and Seringapatam, Soonda close 
to Goa, and south by the western Malabar Coast to Cape 
Comorin. Such a road laid open to the delighted eyes of 
Leyden the whole of South India, and gave him op portunities 
of mastering its dialects, such as few had previously enjoyed. 
Nor did he confine his observations and studies to languages, 
True to his new profession and the office that he held, he studied 
the diseases and cures of the natives, the Geological or rather, 
as Geology was then but little known as a science, the minera- 
logieal character of the strata, and the agricultural ¢ apabilities 
of the districts through which he passed. Much of the informa- 
tion that he thus collected he sent in, formally, to the Govern- 
ment that had appointed him, Ilow much is it to be regretted 
that records were not published in those days, as now. He 
met with not a few adventures, also, ina country much of which 
had never yet been visited by a European. 

But the excitement and f: itigues of a Survey party were 
too much for his constitution, and after five months of these, he 
was obliged to leave Jus fellows just when entering the districts 

i Wynaad and Coimbatore. Iie returned to Seringapatam, the 
nubjec tof what has sent so many Europeans to an early grave, 
and so many back to their own land—liver complaint. Ile 
was most kindly received by Colonel Wilks, whose aequaint- 
anee he had made when there before, and he met with Sir 
Joha Malcolm who was his countryman and fellow Borderer. 
Maleolm was at this time returning to his old appointment of 
Resident of ye ari looking forw: ard to rest and leisure for the 
composition of his History of Persia. Ile pounced upon 
Leyden, and considered him a perfect treasure amid the dullness 
as well as the literary labour on which he was about to enter, and 
at once earried him off from his Assistant’s house to his own. 
There Leyden spe ‘edily recovered, and almost renewed the days 
of his e arly life in the H: wick country, and his intercourse with 
the Edinburgh wits. The following, mentioned by his biogra- 
pher, gives us aninsizht into the pleasant life that he led :— 

“When Leyden was at Mysore, an occurrence took place which 
shewed that ill-health had neither subdued his spirit, nor weakened his 
poetical powers, Ilis host, Sir John M: aleolm, One morning before 
breakfast, gave him back his poem of the “ Scenes of Inf ney,” which 
he had borrowed a few days before ;— on looking at the title-page, 
Leyden observed that Sir John had written with a vencil the stanzas 
which follow :— 
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‘Thy muse. O Levden, seeks no foreign cline, 
For deeds of fame, to twine her brow with bays ; 
But finds at home whereon to build her rhyme, 
And patriot virtues sings in patriot lays. 


’ "Tis sones like thine that lighten labour’s toil, 
That rouse each cenerous feeling of the heart, 
That bind us closer to ow native soul, 
And make it death from those we love to part. 


Tis songs like thine that make each rugged wild, 
\ And barren heath, to Scotia’s sons more dear 
Than scenes o’er which fond nature partial smil'd, 
And rob’d in verdure thro’ the varied year. 


‘Tis songs like thine that spread the martial flame, 
Mid Scotia’s sons, and bid each youth aspire 
To rush on death, to gain a deathless name, 
And live in story like his glorious sire. 


While the clear Teviot thro’ fair meads shall stray, 
And Esk still clearer seeks the Western main ;: 
So long shall Border maidens sing thy lay, 
And Border youths applaud the patriot strain.” 


* Leyden read these verses once or twice over, with much appareni 
satisfaction, and then exclaimed, “ What ! attack me at my own trade ; 
s must not be. You gentlemen,” addressing himself to two or 
in the parlour, ** may go to breakfast, but ! will neither 
eat nor drink, until L have answered this fine compliment.” — He retir- 
to his room, and in less than half an hour, returned with the follow- 
> lines, addressed to Colonel Maleolm :— 
* Bred mid the heaths and mountain swains, 
Rude nature charm’d my early view ; 
[ sighed to leave my native plains, 
And bid the haunts of youth adieu, 
Sottas I trae’d each woodland ereen, 
[ sketch'd its charms with parting hand ; 
Ec That memory might each fairy scene 
Revive within this eastern land. 


Careless of fame, nor fond of praise, 
The simple strains spontaneous spru 
) For Teviot’s youths I wrote the lays, 
For Border-maids my songs | sung, 


1o, 


Enough for me if these impart 
The glow to patriot virtue dear ; 
The free-born soul, the fearless heart. 
The spirit of the mountaineer. 


Torn from my native wilds afar, 
i _Enough for me if'souls like thine, 
Unquench’d beneath the eastern star. 
Can still applaud the high design, 
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We shall soon see how his intimaey with Maleolm was 
renewed in different circumstances. — Tlaving, as he thought, al- 
most completed his recovery, he set out towards the Malabar 
Coast, passing through Coorg, Cherical, and Cotiote, determined 
to perfect his he: alth by a&@ Ssca-voyare, Ile reached Cananore, 
and being deterred by the monsoons from sailing, as he had 
intended, to Bombay, spent a few months with ereat delight 
amid the temples, tongues, and peoples of Calicut, Cochin, anil 
Travancore. Sanserit. Persian, and Hindustani had been oc ‘upy- 
ing not a little of his leisure, in addition to the list of languages 
which he himselt’ details—Arabie, Mahratta, Tamal, Telinea, 
Canara, Malayalam, Malay, and Armenian, Ile was particul: arly 
au fait at Tamal, trans slating some inscriptions in an old di: lect 
of it, and written ina character called the * Lauda Lippee, or 
Verraveia,” whieh he made out by ‘comparison.’ — [lis versati- 
lity is farther seen from his successful atte mpt to interpret the 

Tambuea Shashanas, or brazen inse riptions, belonging to 
the Jews of Cochin.” At the e ad of September he embarked at 
Quilon ina Parsee vessel for Penang, which he reached on 
the 22nd of October. Amid all this, his friends in Seotland 
had not foreotte ‘no him. Seott writes to Creorge ellis that he 
had heard news of his bad he alth, “such indeed, as to vive room 
to appre ‘hend the very worst.’ 

This introduces us to the second period of Leyden’s short 
[ndian career—his residence at Penang. During his stay in 
the Madras Presidency, and his rambles throughout its wide 
and then little known extent, he had had i poe sage of 
studying with all his characteristic ardour, and at the same 
time his unse tholarly versatility, the South nosey or, as they 
are now called, Dravidian family of languages. He had now 
an opportunity of acquiring on the spot, and in circumstances 
even more favourable than the great Indo-Chinese linguist, 
Marsden, had enjoyed, the whole class of Malay dialeets and 
tongues; and to their study he devoted himself _ the ereat- 
est eagerness and success. In 1805, the Court of Directors 
had resolved to form an establishment in Penang, and entertain- 
ed high hopes of its value and importance in the future, which 
have never been realised. Ile found the infant Government in 
full order, and) with the leading members of it he speedily 
became intimate. The society consisted in the beginning 
of 1806, only of Mr. Philip Dundas, the Governor ; Mr. John 
Oliphant, first member of Council; Mr, Pearson, Secretary, and 
Mr. Raffles, Assistant Secretary. While all of these, and 
especially the Governor, shewed Leyden not a little kindness, 
a warm friendship at once sprang up between him and Raffles. 
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He was his guest during the greater part of his stay in the 
island, and together they pr ursued their linguistic studies, while 
each thoroughly appreciated and entered into the tastes of 
the other. The fruits of his studies, assisted by Raffles, were 
shortly seen in his Dissertation, and in his translation of the 
‘ Malay Annals.” 

In the verses * The Dirge of the Departed Year,” which he 
addressed on his iecaaieen from Pen: mg to Olivia,’ the wife 
of Mr. RatHes, he expresses his regret at leaving the island, 
and the friends whose society he had so much enjoyed. The 
melancholy induced by his frequent sickness had not passed, and 
in its sadly closing lines, we have his own anticipations as to an 


ear ly eTrayve,— 


‘Friends of my youth, for ever dear, 
Whe ‘re are Vou from this bosom fled ? 
A lonely man I ing here, 
Like one that has been long time dead. 


* Foredoom'd to seek an early tomb, 
Kr whom the pallid grave-flowers blow, 
I hasten on my destined doom 
And sternly mock at Joy or woe.” 


With the departing 1805 he left Penang for Calcutia, the 
third scene of his Indian experiences. He sailed in a Portu- 
vuese vessel, the * Santo Antonio.” In his journal we find 
the usual traces of a mind that was ever active and observant, 
that was ever restless in its search after * eastern lore.” Con- 
fined for three weeks amid the disagreeables of a country 
trader, he passed his time in noticing the crew, speculating as 
to their origin, and making enquiries as to Macao, the settlement 
from which most of them had come. 

On the eighth day of February 1806, John Leyden landed in 
Caleutta. His re putation, and, we may add, his notoriety, had 
gone before him, and his firm friend, Sir John Maleolm, was 
ready to receive him and introduce him to the scholars who 
then a d Caleutta society by their genius and their learn- 
ing, r W. Jones had landed in 1783, with similar desires to 
sound the depths of Oriental lore, but with a higher enthusiasm, 
for he had a brighter destiny before him, and a more accurate ‘ly 
trained and extensively cultivated mind. In 1794 he died, but 
left behind him his works, his followers, and the Asiatie Socie ty, 
as monuments of the most distinguished scholar that Mneland has 
yet sent to the East. Twelve years after his death, when Li ryden 
visited Caleutta, the fruits of his labours were still evident, 
and the Asiatic Society was. still worthy of its founder. The 
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College of Fort William was still what Wellesley had wished it 
to be—a nursery of scholars and the promoter of Orientalism, 
and Lord Minto was a worthy suecessor of Wellesley. In the 
brilliant Society of the C apital, Leyden found many of con- 
eenial tastes and habits, and many so far adv: meed in’ the 
Sanserit class of languages, that he was quickened to inereased 
exertion in what to him was almost a new study. lor more 
than a year his health was not sufficiently recovered to allow of 
his filling any ofhee. A large part of this time he devoted 
to the compilation of a Dissertation on the * Indo-Per- 
sian, Indo-Chinese, and Dekhani Languages,” embracing the 
three classes of tongues which he had studied. We have not 
beenable to meet with it; probably it was never printed, as it 
was presented to the Council of the C oy ‘ee of Fort William, 
and sent up by them to the Secretary o ‘Government, with a 
recommendation that its author should te created a Professor in 
the College. He was accordingly appointed to the Professor- 
ship of Hindustani—a language which his previous Persian 
studies, and his pursuits in South India, seem to have made 
him master of, 

Lord Minto was at this time Governor General, and being 
ereatly interested in,and a liberal patron of, Oriental scholars, and 
being not only a countryman of Leyden but a fellow Borderer, 
he proved a kinder friend to him than even Lord W. Bentinck 
had been at Madras. We do not think that this nobleman has 
always received justice at the hands of historians and writers upon 
India. ‘Pwo circumstances have united to depreciate him—his 
re pressive policy with regard to Missions, and the general mode- 
ration and eaution of his administration. The former is, 
we adinit, in itself indefensible, but may be aut least apolo- 
vised for by the position which the question of Missions held 
duri ine the Knelish part of the Earls career as a statesman, and the 
traditionar Vv policy v onthe subject, which at that time was univer- 
sally supreme in both Eneland and India, Personally no man 
more admired the Se rampore Missionaries than Minto, and no one 
was more liberal in assisting them in the publication of their 
translation of the Scriptures with the funds of Government than 
he. As Sir Gilbert Elhot, he had been one of the most distin- 
cuished of that literary circle which attracted all eyes to the 
me tropolis of Scotland in the middle of last century, and as an 
[nelish Statesman—as President of the Board of C ontrol, he had 
eained an Indian reputation for himself ere he set foot in the 
country. The Commons had shewn their confidence in him and 
appreciation of his character and abilities, by appointing him as 
one of the managers to conduct the impe: achment of Warren 
Ilastings, and he was also to have discharged the same oflice in 
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the case of Sir Eliah Impey. Thus the prosecutor of the great 
Governor General became himself his suecessor, and learned to 
modify considerably those opinions, that had led lim to take sO 
prominent a part in the Impeachment. l he peculiar position ol 
political parties at home on the death of Pitt, the collision be- 
tween the Court of Directors and the Board of Control as to the 
appointment of a Governor General on the death of Lord Corn- 
wallis, and the odium excited by the supersession of Sir G, 
Barlow and his removal to Madras, beset the early part of 
Lord Minto’s Indian career with difficulties and misunderstand- 
ines, Nor was he to blame in the matter of the Pindaree, 
(Gihoorka, and Burmese wars. These were not only a heritage 
from former wars, but the necessity of our destiny urged them 
Ol). and had he not been checked by the d ‘lays consequent On 
a reference to England, all of them would have been brought 
to a much more successful and speedy conclusion, Lis ereat 
claims on posterity are, his conquest of the Eastern Archipelago 
and his munificent patronage of Oriental literature. In this 
latter respect he well deserves to be named with Warren Hast- 
ines and the Marquis Wellesley. 

Such was the man, who, with all the power and patronage of 
the Governor General, manifested great interest in Leyden. 
Levden was too independent a Scotchman to seek for offices, 
As Sir John Maleolm says—** [le never solicited favour, but 
‘owas raised by the liberal discernment of his noble friend and 

patron —Lord Minto, to situations that afforded him an oppor- 
* tunity of shewing that he was as scrupulous and as inflexibly 
* virtuous in the discharge of his public duties, as he was atten- 
‘tive in private lite to the duties of morality and religion.” 
We regret that we can find no records of his Professorship. 
[ts duties he was well qualified to discharge, and they must 
have been a souree of pleasure to him, for he looked upon 
everything—imoney, comfort and health, as subservient to his lin- 
cuistic pursuits. Tle lived in comparative plainness ; like Sir 
W. Jones, nota little of his income was spent on his pundits 
and on the purchase of Oriental MSS. ; while he never forgot 
his duty to his parents at home, to whom he was, like many 
other sons in India before and sinee, in the habit of remitting 
a considerable part of his salary. 

Ile was tempted, however, at. the request of Lord Minto to 
change his office in the College for the somewhat dissimilar one 
of * dudge of the twenty-four Pergunnahs of Caleutta’™* His 


| * Sir Walter Scott, the firmest of all the friends Levden left behind him in 
Scotland, thus writes on this s ibject to Ellis, “ Leyden, by the by, is trium- 
phant ut Caleutta—a Judge of all things !—And making money ! He has flour- 
ished like a green bay tree, under the auspices of Lord Minto, his countryman. 
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duties here were as much military as magisterial, partaking 
largely of those of a f ommissioner for the suppression of Dacoity. 

That this should be to hima most congenial employment will 
net seem strange ‘ah one who is acquainted with his early life. 
In such a pursuit all Ins Border enthusiasm found vent, and 
with full zest he entered on duties that were as new to him as 
they were delightful. Asif on some Border foray like his 
ane estors of old, he chased the dacoits re pe atedly out of his own 
jurisdiction, and restored the peace of the dis ‘triets around Cal- 
cutta. They were then in a very different state from what they 
are now, and the power of Britain had not then reached the 
elevated platform on which it now is, and from which a rebel- 
lion, unparalleled in Asiatic history for its extent and intensity, 

has not been able to shake it. ‘On the last oeceasion of ‘ 
chasing these * freebooters,’ as liz Biographer terms them, 
up to Nuddea, he reeeived the thanks of the Governor Ge- 
neral in Council. Tle was afterwards, for some months, also 
Magistrate of Nuddea, where he was still frequently engaged 
in * bush-fighting in the jungles.” In these posts his know- 
ledee of the vernacular availed him much, and he was thus 
enabled to perfect it colloquially. In the beginning of 1809 
he was nominated one of the Commissioners of the Court 
of Requests in Caleutta, an office which entailed on him harder 
work than either of those which he had previously filled, and 
which called forth all his knowledge of the languages in use 
in Northern India. But with restored health and rising 
spirits, he was enabled not only to discharge his duties suc- 
cessiully, but to devote himself with renewed zeal to his 
oriental pursuits. As a member of the Asiatic Society, as 
the correspondent of Maleolm, Mackintosh, Erskine, and 
others in India and at home, and as the intimate friend of 
Ilenry Colebrooke, at that time President of the Asiatie 
Society, he was in the very midst of the duties that pleased 
him best. 

The last mentioned orientalist had a most salutary influence 
on Leyden, guiding him by his more matured scholarship and 
Indian experience, directing his studies into channels of utility 
and accuracy, and preventing him, with his araent nature, from 
falling into those errors of rashness in speculation and careless- 
ness in the collection of materials with the help of deceiving 
Pundits, which so ruined the character of the equally enthusiastic 
Wilford. It is evident that the short Caleutta period of his In- 
dian life was for him the best. He was then not only the most 
zealous, but the most accurate and scholarly in his studies, and 
to Colebrooke must much of it be ascribed. Ile wrought hard 
at Persian, Arabic, and Sanskrit, translating largely from all ; 
SEPT. 1858, ¥ 
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he wrote several philological papers, and, while contemplating 
the compilation of several grammars, certainly completed two 
—those of the Malay and Prakrit. The list of situations that 
Leyden filled in Calcutta is completed by that of Assay Master 
in the Mint, to which he was promoted—for promotion it 
was as to emoluments—two years after. In writing his parents, 
who were anxious, like Jacob, to see their son once more 
ere they died, he spoke of probably returning to them, and 
in announcing his new appointment, thus wrote, * I have laid 
‘ aside the scales of Justice for those of mammon; and instead 
‘ of trying men and their causes, I have only to try the baser, 
‘but much less refractory, metals of gold and silver.” He 
filled this new oftice, like the former, not quite two years.* 
Lord Minto seems to have ever kept him in his eye witha 
view to advancing his interests. 

We come now to the fourth and last period of Leyden’s 
Indian career—to the event which put an end to his life, and 
blasted the expectations of himself as well as the hopes of his 
friends—the British expedition under Lord Minto to the Tas- 
tern islands. Our readers know how ereat was the power and 
influence of the French in South India in the middle of last 
century, and how, at one time, it seemed doubtful whether 
they or the Protestant Mnelish were to be the civilisers of her 
millions. Clive shattered her power into fragments, and_ his 
successors, and especially the great Wellesley, swept them, with 
the exception of a few stragglers in the service of native princes, 
from the face of the continent, Still from their position in 
Mauritius and Bourbon,and the new power which they acquired by 
the cession of the Dutch possessions inthe Indian Archipelago 
consequent on the subjection of Holland to their parent country, 
they had considerable power, Sir Thomas Stamford—then Mr.— 
Rattles was the first to suegest to Lord Minto the propriety of 
erippling the French fleet in the Indian seas, and stripping France 
of all the possessions that she then had in these quarters. The 
Irench had, moreover, lone played the game of pirates, so that 
navigation in the Indian ocean was rendered dangerous to all Bri- 
tish vessels, The merchants of Caleutta were roused by their 


* In a letter to Raffles he says, “ The civilians of the Mint Committee have 
already discovered me to be a very devil incarnate, and the greatest mischief- 
maker in the land, They will be very glad to see the back-seams of Wry hose 
at all events.” At the time of the fitting out of the expedition for Java, 
Leyden was of the most essential service in advancing the interests of Raffles 
with the Governor-Genm ral, and thus strove to make some return for all the hospi- 
tality of Penang. In the same letter he says: “ Indeed, Rafles, he has always 
talked of you to me, with a kindness very uncommon in a Governor General, 
and says that he is pleased with thinking he will be able to arrange matters very 
much to your satisfaction, when he arrives. J am glad that I have been able to 
keep him tight up to this point.” : 
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losses, the Court of Directors at home felt them not less severely, 
while the ministry were influenced by the strongest of political 
motives, to agree to the recommendation that the Governor Ge- 

neral had sent home, not only to take Bourbon and Mauritius, 
but also the whole of the Dutch possessions in the Straits, of 
which they had made themselves masters. The former was soon 
accomplished, though Bourbon was afterwards restored to the 
French. 

Minto shewed less than his usual caution in the expedition 
against the Straits. Ile was prepared to set out before the 
receipt ofan answer to lis recommendation, and when an answer 
did come, the instructions so limited him, and were drawn up, 
evidently, in such ignorance of the circumstances and even of 
eeoeray hy, that he determined, urged by the advice of Rafts, 
to annex the whole of what the Duteh had forme ly occupied 
to the British Crown. On the fitting out of the expedition he 
immediately appornted Leyden to the honorable, and to him 
delightful, post of interpreter, naturalist, and investigator @e- 
neral into. the language, literature, manners and customs of 
the inhabitants of these islands. Of all men then in India, 
he was best fitted for this office by his former studies and oppor- 
tunities when resident in Penang. As the Naval force started 
from Madras he left Caleutta to join it.* After spending 
thirty tedious days on the voy age, and fifteen at Madras, he 
set sail. There are few periods in the bye-history of British 
India so exciting as this, either in) romantic adventure or 
personal exploit. But we must confine our attention to that 
part of the foree in which Leyden was. 

From Madras, they went to Penang, and from Penang to 
Malaecea, where he met with his friend Rafiles, and renewed 
that intercourse that had been broken off by his departure from 


* “ During this voyage he gave a striking proof of that rash intrepidity which 
formed always a conspicuous feature in his character. Two of his fellow pas- 
sengers, with whom he was upon terms of intimacy, offered to bet with him 
sixty gold mohurs, that he durst not climb up to the top-gallant royal of the 
vessel ; a plan having been privately formed to have him bound there. until he 
should purchase his release by paying a fine. Leyden, whose courage was equalled 
by an unfortunate passion for displaying it, which sometimes made him ap- 
pear to disadvantage, accepted the wager, and fearlessly mounted to the 
top ; when, perceiving the intended sequel of this insidious joke, he made 
a desperate but successful effort to frustrate it. He hastily grasped a coir rope, 
with the assistance of which he threw himself down, though, as it slid through 
his hands, it cut them most severely. It must be added, that though he had 
thus more than won the wager, he refused to take the'money, but having 1e- 
ceived a written order for the sum, immediatly destroyed it. Such were the 
virtuous and strictly honorable principles in which he had been brought up, 
that he looked upon it as in some degree disgraceful to gain money by wagers, 
or other species of gaming, or in any way in which it could not be regarded as an 
equivalent for the performance of useful services,” 
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Penang. As they remained here for a short time, Leyden, as 
usual, set off on an excursion of six days’ duration, into the inte- 
rior. As they threaded their way among these Islands, they 
received both visits and letters from the rajahs round about. 
Leyden’s linguistic acquirements were sometimes put to a severe 
test by the letters in different dialects that he had to translate, 
He speaks in his letters of Malay, Javanese, Bueis, and Bali, 
The third of these is the dialect of a people, who live in Bony, 
a town in Celebes, standing at the head of Bay Bugeces, 
The people who speak it are to these islands what the 
Cossacks are to Russia—the great traders and general 
carriers of the straits. They are the most civilized of the 
neighbouring tribes. The Bali is the tongue of the Bali people, 
in a little island separated from Jaya by a strait of the same 
name. Amboyna of infamous memory, the Bandas to the south- 
east of it, and Ternate being taken, the conquest of the Mo- 
lucea group of islands was completed, and the last and greatest 
ize alone remained to be seized from the unwilling hands of 
the Duteh and the French. 

The conquest of Java was so important, and the advantages 
arising from it were so evident, even without the enthusiastic 
representations of Rafiles, that Lord Minto was himself at the 
head of the expedition directed against it. The king’s regiments 
that had been engaged against the French islands, some from 
Bengal, some sepoys, aid the Governor General’s Body 
Guard, constituted a lerge force, which was placed under 
the Madras Command:«r-in-Chief, Sir Samuel Achmuty. 
Malacea had been the rendezvous, and when all were assembled, 
the foree set out in two divisions, under Gillespie and Gibbs. 
‘She Governor General, like more famous examples in recent 
times, went as avolunteer, Napoleon, anticipating an attack, had 
scat out as large re-inforeements as he could then spare, under 
General Daendals as Governor, but ere the attack took place, 
he was superseded by Jansens, who was transferred from the 
Cape of Good Hope when it fell into our hands. On the 4th 
of August, the fleet, under Rear-admiral Stopford, anchored 
in the Bay of Batavia, and preparations were made for effecting 
a landing at Chilingyi, ten miles to the east of the town of 
Batavia. Leyden, with all his curiosity roused, and eager with 
excitement, was the first to touch the cround, leaping into the 
surf, and triumphantly rejoicing in the exploit. They marched 
in two divisions on Batavia and on Cornelis. Jansens had 
abandoned the former for the latter fort, which he was 
busily strengthening, 

When Batavia was thus quietly taken possession of, Leyden 
lost no time in pursuing his search after books, MSS., anti- 
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quities, and whatever could throw light on the literature and 
customs of the Javanese. There was a library in the town, 
which was reported to be rich in MSS. such as he wished 
to lay his hands on. On his way to it, his attention was 
directed for a little to a‘ eodow n,” or low room in one of the 
Dutch public offices, which was a repository of their records, 
and in which several Javanese curiosities were said to be 
kept. It had been long shut, and the air of the room was 
most deadly. In this pl: vce, and not in the library as is some- 
times asserted, Leyden caught ye ague and fever which 
prostr ated him at once, a finally carried him off three days 
after on the 28th of August, 1811,* in the thirty-sixth year 
of his age. Nomen in the expedition were more affected 
by the sudden stroke than Lord Minto and his attached 
friend Mr. Raffles. They carried him to the grave, and, with 
their own hands, cons signed his body to its sad resting-place, 


“A distant and a deadly shore 
Has Leypun’s cold remains.” 


Leyden’s death was in keeping with Ins life, and was truly 
one befitting a lineuist. Ile was a martyr to his too eager pursuit 
of that orientalism, which had been the dream of’ his youth 
and the study of his manhood, and had formed the basis of 
anticipations, which, if they were sometimes extravagant, owing 
to the honest integrity and frank expression of his character, h: id 
a more solid foundation than perhaps those of any scholar in the 
East, save Jones, Colebrooke and Wilkins, and, if we look at him 
merely as a linguist, save Jones alone. [lis former kind patron 
Richard Leber, and his intimate friend William Erskine, were 


* On the very day that Leyden was seized by his mortal sickness, Sir Walter 
Scott wrote him, introducing to him Lady Hood, the wife of Sir Samue! Hood, 
who was appointed to take the naval command in the Indian seas, and who had, 
first formed a high opinion of Leyden and, as Scott says, gained his own heart, 
by her admiration of the ‘Scenes of Infancy’ ‘The letter is most interest- 
ing. It was returned unopened by Lady Hood, when she heard of his 
death, accompanied by a letter on the subject from herself, and one from Sir 
J. Malcolm, along with some “spirited stanzas,” on Leyden’s untimely fate, 
from Henry Ellis, afterwards the Right Honorable, and, in 1836, our ambassador 
at the Court of Persia. Un Scott’s letter he says, “ my last went by favour of 
John Pringle (a son of Pringle of Whytbank) who carried you a copy of the Lady 
of the Lake, a poem which I really think you will like better than Marmion 
on the whole, though not perhaps in particular passages, Pr ay let me know if it 
carried you back to the land of mist and mountain? * * The best 
domestic intelligence is that the Sheriff of Selkirkshire, his lease of Ashestiel 
being out, has purchased about 100 acres, about three miles from Melrose, 
There, saith fame, he designs to bigg himself a bower, sibi et amicis, and hap y 
will be he when India shall ‘return you to a social meal at his cottage. ‘o 8 8 
Adieu, dear Leyden! Pray brighten the chain of friendship by a letter when oc- 
casion serves ; and believe me ever yours most affectionately. 

WaLtTER Scort.” 
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his literary executors, and his life was written and poetical 
remains edited by a relative of his own, the Rev. James Morton, 
A more genial and perhaps laudatory memoir is that by Sir 
Walter Scott, who was better fitted to appreciate the moral 
characteristics and purely literary attainments of the man, 
than to estimate the relative aequirements of the scholar, 

Our task would be but imperfectly accomplished without a 
elance at Leyden’s works, and an attempt to assign him his po- 
sition as a scholar, on the basis of these and of the other testi- 
mony that we have on the subject. 

In the sketch that we have given of his life, we have made suffi- 
ciently full allusions to his purely literary works published ere 
he left for India. They are chiefly of a poetical cast, and at 
the time of their publication met with much favour from the 
public and from the literary men of his own country and 
time. We cannot agree in the estimate that was then formed 
of him asa poet, and that has floated down by tradition and 
eeneral consent to our own day, and is now current among many 
who have never read his poems. Our decided opinion is, after 
having read with some eare all his effusions, that he is not 
entitled to the rank of even a third-rate poet. We would 
hold that the few poetical essays in which Sir William Jones 
Was accustomed to regale his leisure, to relieve the severer 
pursuits in which he spent his life, and to express the elegance 
and polish of his mind, were much, very much, superior to 
anything that Levden has composed; and yet no one has ever 
laid claim, on behalf of Sir W. Jones, to the character of the 
true poet, on whom the dvinus afflatus las conferred the rare 
eilt. Much of Jones’ poetry was composed with reference to 
his orientalism, and ealled forth by his oriental pursuits. The 
strains of the Persian poets demanded, in translation, a poetic 
dress, and few have ever been able to express in their own 
tongue the poetry of another so elegantly and truthfully as 
he. In nothing that Leyden has written, can we find the 
equal of what has been’ so often quoted as Jones’ masterpiece 
—a translation of a Persian epigram. 

On parent knees, a naked new-born child, 

Weeping thou sat’st while all around thee smil’d ; 
So live, that, sinking in thy last long sleep, 

Calm thou may’st smile, while all around thee weep. 


Now if we do not claim, and if few, but the most enthusias- 
tic admirers of Jones, have ever claimed for him the character 
of a true poet, especially as such is understood in this ace of 
the predominance of the lyric, the subjective and intensive 
school, when Pope's merits are, not questioned, but almost decid- 
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edly, and as of course, denied; much less can we calmly and 
critically vive Leyden evena very low niche in the poetic 
fane. ile lived at’ a time when poetry was dead or but. be- 
einning to revive; when the wretchedly artificial and immoral 
school of the Restoration, followed by the no less artificial, 
hut not immoral, though less talented ‘school of Queen Anne. 
had brought forth their bitter fruits in hanvecniene. flippaney, 
and conceit; when the strains of Leyden’s fellow-borderer 
Thomson, and those of the gentle Cowper, were just beginning 
to be heard, and to reeall the nation to nature and to God, to the 
simple, the pure, and the truly poetical. Sir Walter Scott 
Was a transition between the two schools, secking refuge 
from the dreary artificialities of his predecessors in the 
elorious freedom and life of a semi-harbarous age. Ley- 
den was essentially of the old and the dying school, a ver- 
sifier like Pope, but not a poet, a jingler of rhymes and 
a seleeter of appropriate epithets and artistic seenes, but 
destitute of self-unconsciousness, of natural elegance, of ws- 
thetic culture, of deep feeling, of ability to ‘ subjectity’ himself, 
of the gift, ina word, that raises man nearer to God than any, 
save Inspiration, our race has ever enjoyed. 

And let not this seem to be strange, because not borne out by 
his life, which we have seen to be that of the poet, as to 
character at least. Like many men he could appreciate, judge 
of, enjoy true poetry. But he was not a poet, amaker, a creator, 
one who could express in, and marry to, immortal verse his 
feclings and ideas. Ilenee he who was Scott’s most able and 
indispensable assistant in the publication of that work, which, 
with those of Creorgee Ellis and Bishop Pere V5 constituted the 
dawn of the ‘real? in poetry —the Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border, failed, when, as in the ballads he contributed to it, and 
in the * Scenes of Infancy,” he attempted himself to deseribe the 
old life and scenery of that Border. Henee that latter work, 
Which was his poetical Maguum Opus, and which he wrote 
under the same circumstances that occasioned some of the 
most glorious passages in the Childe Ilarold,” and after 
being ‘surrounded with the same scenery and associations as 
Thomson had gazed on and immortalised in his ‘ Seasons,’ 
has been well deseribed by a critic, as “one of the hea- 
‘ viest descriptive poems in our language, and that is saying 
‘ much.” We cannot fill our pages with extracts from this poem, 
or from his shorter odes and oceasional pie ces. As adese ‘riptive 
poem the ** Scenes of Infaney” required but little of the power of 
conception, which, after all that has been written about poetry, 
constitutes the one poetic pole, of which wnxconsciousness is the 
other. We prefer almost any of his smaller pieces to it, as is 
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the case so often with those who have but a doubtfal title to the 
sacred character of Vates. As a fair specimen, and as an 


illustration of 


a subject which is at once Indian and admira- 


bly poetical in its capabilities, we eive the following * Verses, 
‘ Written at the island of Saugur, in the mouth of the Ganges, 


‘in LSO7 2° — 


“ On sea-girt Sagur's desert isle, 
Mantled with thickets dark and dun, 
May never moon or starlight smile, 
Nor ever beam the summer sun ! — 
Strange deeds of blood have there been done, 
In merey ne’er to be forgiven ; 
Deeds the far-seemg eye of heaven 
Veiled his radiant orb to shun. 


To glut the shark and crocodile 
A mother brought her infant here: 
She saw its tender playful smile, 
She shed not one maternal tear ;— 
She threw it on a watery bier :— 
With grinding teeth sea monsters tore 
The smiling infant which she bore :— 
She shrunk not once its cries to hear ! 


Ah! mark that victim wildly drest, 
His streaming beard is hoar and grey, 
Around him floats a crimson vest, 
Red-flowers his matted locks array — 
Heard you these brazen timbrels bray ? 
His heart-blood on the lotus flower 
They offer to the Evil Power; 
And offering turn their eyes away. 


Dark Goddess of the iron mace, * 
Hlesh-tearer ! quafling life-blood warm, 
The terrors of thine awtul face 
The pulse of mortal hearts alarm.— 
Grim Power! if hunvin woes can charm, 
Look to the horrors of the flood, 
Where crimson’d Ganga shines in blood, 
And man-devouring monsters swarm, 


Skull-chaplet-wearer ! whom the blood 
Of man delights a thousand years, 
Than whom no faee. by land or flood, 
More stern and pitiless appears, 
Thine is the cup of human tears. 
For pomp of human sacrifice 
Cannot the cruel blood suffice 
Of tigers, which thine island rears ? 


* Kali, 
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Not all blue Ganga’s mountain flood, 
That rolls so proudly round thy fine, 
Shall cleanse the tinge of human blood, 
Nor wash dark Sagur’s impious stain : 
The sailor, journeying on the main, 
Shall view from fia the dreary isle, 
And curse the ruims of the pile 
Where Mercy ever sued 3 3. vain,” 


The two passages of his poetry that have bee ‘ne most pr used 
hy erities are his * Verses on the Death of Nelson, © and his de- 
ser iption of the spee tre-ship in the ** Seenes of Infaney.” The 
former Is not superior to the pier ce given above, and the latter is 
utterly defective in im: win: utive power. Viewed in the lieht of 


the * Ancient M: ariner’ of Cole ridee, the slave pieces of C owper, 
and even the * City of the Pk: sate Wilson, it Is net once to 


be mentioned. Yet Sir Walter Scott, living at the dawn in- 
stead of the full noon-day of the pos ion of the nineteenth eentu- 
ry, praises the Scene in his notes to Roke by.* The same district 


the Ettriek Shepherd, 


eave birth to Thomson, and to loge 
* Seasons” 


and the same scenery and early lite io Burns. The 
and * Bonny Kilmeny” and every Scotch line of Burns, now live 
in the hearts and on the 1 tongues of their countrymen, but the 
muse of Leyden is dead, the faint breeze that swept through his 
Ivre has ceased to blow, and its strings lie, broken, useless, 
forgotten, on the ground. Who quotes Its lines, who  re- 
members his song? Ile expressed not the great thoughts and 
feclines of the big heart of humanity in his verse, and humanity 
has let him die. : 

Leyden was not a poet. We do not even grant that he was 
dor eat scholar, in the sense that Sir William Jones was: but 
he was a linguist, a great, even a wonderful linguist, and it is 
in this capacity that we admire and wonder at his powers, that 
we praise his perseverance and lis talent, and that posterity, if 
it think of him at all, will remember him. We have seen that 
the whole characteristies and habits of his mind, the genius and 
aims of the nation to which he belonged, and the nature of 
the ee aoge: which he reeeived, unfitted him for sehol: arship. 
In the first place he had an unquenchable thirst for knowledge 
of all kind: . ft this is not limited and eheeked, or rather 
intensified by beige confined to one channel, the necessary result 
is sciolism, versatility, usclessness. Such a thirst can only be 
regulated by discipline, and this he did not enjoy or did not 


4 


benefit by. 
In the seeond pl: wee, and as flowing from this, man’s faculties 


and capac ities being limited and unable to cope with and satis sly 


* Canto IL. Stanza XI. Note IX. 
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the intensity. of desire, he was forced to he content with what 
he ealled “ seaffolding,” with but partial knowledge, with but 
side-views of the subjects of his study. He dwelt in no single 
niche of the temple of truth, but wandered madly and excitedly 
from place to place of it, offering up his Incense ; he was fickle 
and unsteady im his attachment to this coddess and to that, and 
the result was that they avenged themselves by seorn, or neglect, 
or at most a rare smile of approval and confidence, The neces- 
sary consequence ofa clash between the limitation of man’s pow- 
vs, and the intensity of man’s curiosity and extent of his auda- 
citv, was. mn his Cree as in that of every other—Sciolism. 

In the third place, Leyden had an exeessive fondness for 
boasting, or rather, for stating honestly and favourably at all 
Nimes and in all places what he thought his own powers 
ai Laequisitions were, Lord Cockburn, in his own) exquisite 
way, admirably illustrates this in lus ** Memorials of his 
Time “—- This conspicuous defect used to be called affectation, 
‘ but in reality it was pretension, A pretension however of 
‘avery imweent kind, which, without derogating in the least 

from the claim of any other, merely exaggerated not his own 
‘merits or what he had done, but his capacity and ambition 

to do more. Ever ina state of excitement, ever panting for 
* things unattainable by ordinary mortals, and successful to an 
‘ extent sufficient to rouse the hopes of a young man ignorant of 
‘ life, there was nothing that he thought bevond his reach; and 
‘ not knowing what insincerity was, he spoke of his powers and 

his visions as openly as if he had been expounding what might 

be expected of another person. Yet at the same time that he 
* was thus exposing himself, he was not only simple, but generous 
‘and humble.” J.eyden’s own declaration of himself was, “ I 
* often verge so nearly on absurdity, that I know it is perfectly 
easy to misconceive me as well as misrepresent me.” The 
statement thus made by Cockburn, who was a master-analvst of 
character, and had the best opportunities for becoming acquaint- 
ed with Leyden, is, we coneeive, taken in conjunction with our 
two preceding remarks, as emphatic against the possibility of 
ereat Jones-like scholarship in our hero’s case, as it is strong in 
supporting our belief that he was not only fitted to be, but 
Was, a great and wonderful linguist. If to all this we add the 
consideration of the evidences of his scholarship as given us 10 
the fruits of it which he left behind him, we shall be settled in 
Our CONVICTION, 
. During his residence in Penang, he spent much of his time 
in visiting the islands of the Straits, and eulling information 
as TO their inhabitants, which he afterwards arranged in the 
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shape of a Dissertation, © Oy tn Lanwcey anil t ewetnes of 
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he Indo-Chinese Nations” read before the Asiatie Society . and 
published at page 158 of the Caleutta edition of the tenth 
volume of their Researches. Init, after ap proaching with won- 
dertul closeness to the great law of Comparative Philology as an 
applied science, in the remark that the method of ex: unining the 
mutual relations of the several languages current among these 
nations, * when applied on an extensive scale, is always the 
* surest clue for de ‘veloping the origin of a nation, and indicat ine 
* the revolutions to which it may have been subjected, cither 
‘ by foreign conquest or colonization.” he considers the Indo- 
Chinese laneu: ages under the three divisions of polvsytlabie, 
DIONOSS Habie, and the learned lanouaee— Pali. 


Polysyllahie, Monosyllabee, 
! Malayu. 7 Kukheng. 
? Jawa. 8 Barma. 
» Dues, Y Mon. 
} Dime. LO Phay. 
5D Batta, Il Khoéhmeén. 
6 Gola or Taeala, 12 Law. 


133 Anam. 
Learned language 
14—Pah 

tle takes up each language, with a few of its cognate dialects, 
vives In many cases compar ative lists of some of Its voca- 
Hles, furnishes not a little information on its literature, mn the 
ease of the most important translates a few poems and proverbs, 
aud states what hitherto has been done by European scholars, 
and espeeially by the Dutch, who had better opportunitics than 
all others for the elucidation of the subject. “Che paper is an ay d- 
nirable one, especially so, when we consider the time at which 
it was written. Sinee then, the Dutch scholars, true to their 
first love and again in possession of their abused dependency 
of Batavia, have done and are doing much in this department 
of philology, 

th IS10, Le vide owas Deputy Sceretary of the Asiatic So- 
clety, and contributed to the eclevencd: volume of their Re- 
searches a paper * on the Rosheniah Se et, and its Founder, 
Bayvezid Ansiri.” Ie had been e neaged in studying Pushtoo, the 
language of the Afghans, and in the course of his studies he met 
with an account of this seet and of its founder. The sect was 
Mussulman in its origin, and took its rise in’ Affghanis- 
tam, in that period of religious and political ferment which 
preceded the time of Akbar. Bayezip was what may be 
ealled an Arab Afehan, and being a man of no small 
ability, and having been acquainted with the tenets of the 
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ara 


IswAbLry at seet who had their head-quarters in the moun- 
Khorassan, he was led, like Mahomet his ideal, 


tains of 
SO SUCCESS 


to set up for himself in the character of a prophet. ( 
ful was he, that he speedily attracted all the nation to his be- 
liefs, and soon added the character of a military adventurer to 
that of a religious prophet, contending successfully and long 
against both Akbar and Shah Jehan. Ife was also an clegant 
writer, and the first who composed a work in’ the Pushtoo lan- 
eunve, Leyden takes his information from Mosianrt Fant, the 
nuthor of Dubhistan-t-Marahil, an author hiehly praised by 
Sir W. Jones, and friendly on the whole to the heretic : and 
from AxituN Derwezen, who is just as hostile to him. Ley- 
den translates from his MaKuZAN APGILANT, a prose work on the 
“ritual and moral practice of Islam,” in which there is a narrative 
of the life and doctrines of Bayrzip Ansari. Originally writ- 
ten in Pushtoo, the work had been translated into Persian, and 
several copies of the translation were procured in Persia by 
Sir John Malcolm, and presented to Leyden. After recount- 
ing the deeds of Bayrzip, he translates literally the account 
that AkinuN Derwezen cives of the Rosheniah seet which 
he founded. It differed but little from the J/smeadtiiyah heresy, 
the believers in which were simply Mussulman mysties: “ they 
‘ maintained Paradise to consist solely in the repose of the 
‘body from the troubles of life, and hell to be nothing but 
the molestation of the body, by trouble and afiliction.” It is 
sud that some of the followers of Bayrzrp still exist among 
the wild tribes of the Vwsefze7, and in Peshawur and Cabul, 
that they conceal their practices and books, and that they meet 
by night in an old ruin where their founder formerly dwelt, 
and at which the orthodox Mussulman, as he passes by, throws 
stones with curses on the sect. The term Rosheniah is applied 
io them from the word Roshan, or the luminous, a title assumed 
by Bayezip himsell, 

After the death of Leyden, his friend Sir Thomas Stamford 
Rattles resolved to publish a translation that had been made by 
hin of the * Sajarah Malayu” or Malay Annals. We have had 
already occasion to notice the connexion that Leyden had with the 
islands of the Straits, and the interest that he ever took in their 
future civilisation by the British, based on the anger that he felt 
that a race, in every point of character and disposition and, 
capability of being civilised, so superior to the Hindu, should 
he so down-trodden and abused by the Duteh. Indeed, if 
Leyden as a linguist was identified with any people, language, 
or class of languages, it was with the Malay, and we feel that the 
mussion of his lite, had it been longer, would have been to il- 
vestigate, as has not vel been done, the Mongol or monosy Labic 
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class of languages (TURANTAN), and perhaps to have anticipated, 
with his knowledge of the Indo-European in its leading mem- 
bers, the farther analysis which scholars are attempting, so as to 
unite - ut family still more close ly with the TRANIAN in yoeables 
and erammatical laws. The * Malay Annals,” as a posthu- 
WIOLES “pub ication, is a simple translation, introduced by some 
interesting remarks by RatHes—himself no mean Malay scholar 
—on the importance of the islands. We reeret that our space 
will not allow us to give the readeraspecimen of these * Annals.’ 
They are not a little interesting, ———s with the invasion of 
india by Alexander the Great, or Raj; ah Seeander, the ‘y shew 
how he defeated Rajah Kida inti pi a0 embraced * the true faith 
‘ according to the law of the prophet Ebrahim,” how he married 
Hin lis daughter, Shaker-ul-Beriah * whose face glittered and 

¢ shone like the sun, and whose underst: inding and qualities were 
* equally remarkable,” how a son was born to them named Aras- 
ton Shah. ** who in every respect was the perfect pieture of 
his father Raja Seeander Zulkarnemi, who finally, after the 
space of forty-live years, returned to * Makedonia.” And so on 
the dynasty is traced to Rajah Suran Padshah who invaded 
China with * one thousand and two laces” of men, of whom the 
annalist says, as they marched two whole mouths, * the darkest 
‘ meht was Hiuminated by the heht of their armour, ike the lus- 
‘ tre of the full moon: and the noise of the thunder could not be 

heard, for the loud noise of the champions and warriors mixed 
* with the cries of horses and elephants.” Tle came to Johore, 
near the extreme point of the Eastern Peninsula, and despair- 
ing of finding China, and anxious to become acquainted with 
the contents of the sea, as he had of the land, he shut himself 
up ina chest, was let down into it, was driven to Zeya, got out, 
found himself in the midst of a people named Barsain, of whom 
one-half were infidels and the other true believers, and married 
the daughter of the rajah of the place. But we must stop. 
The whole book is not less wondertul! in its stories than the 
Arabian Night's Eutertainments. 

The last of the published works of Leyden is the part of the 
translation of the Memoirs of the Emperor Baber, which was 
revised and completed by his friend and literary executor Wil- 
liam Erskine. ‘These memoirs were written in the Saghtai (or 
Chaghata?’) Turkish language, or Ttrki, so called to distinguish 
it as the oe of the original Tarks from that of the Os- 
manlis or Turks of Const: intinople. The language was spoken 
over a vast extent of country, ruled over by a veht: ai Khan, the 
son of the renowne «dl Ghengiz Khan, embracing the whole of the 
Tartar country or Turan, from the U lugh Tagh mountains 
on the north to the Hindu Kush on the south, and from 
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the Caspian Sea to the deserts of Cobi. We WUT neither on the 
one side confound the ‘Tarki with the language of the Mongols,’ 
nor on the other with its degraded but lately refined Purkish, 
co familiar to many of our officers during the Crimean’ war, 
The memoirs were written) by Baber in his own Tarki, 
probably after his last invasion of India, and were so highly 
valued by succeeding emperors that they frequently transcribed 
them. that they might be more generally and easily understood. 
Akbar caused them to be translated into Persian by Mirza Ab- 
dal Rahim. Leyden found, probably in the hbrary of Fort-Wil- 
liam College, or perhaps in [Elphinstone’s Collection of MSS., i 
eopy of the work in the original Tfirki, Assisted by a native 

a Persian Tark of Ganj, he began to translate it, but soon met 
with too many difficulties to allow him to proceed with the 
work at his ease. Erskine, however, sent him a copy of the 
Persian translation from Bombay, which greatly assisted him, 
and he was in the midst of the work when he was summoned 
to early death. His unfinished translation was left in the 
hands of his friend Dr. James Hare, Jr., of Calcutta, to 
whom Erskine applied for it, It had been sent to Richard 
Ifeber in Eneland, and so Erskine set himself, at the earnest 
entreaty of Maleolm and Elphinstone, to translate the work 
from the intermediate Persian with the assistance of the Tfrk 
who had aided Leyden. He had finished it when, in 1813, 
he received Leyden’s MS, from Ileber. What was to be done ? 
lerskine procured a copy in the original Tarki from = Peshawur 
through Elphinstone, and of the Persian from Delhi through 
Metealfe. Aided by Mulla Firtiz and some natives of Uzbeck 
Tartary, he went over the whole again, and the result was 
that the English work, as we now haye it, may be considered 
as Erskine’s, though his affection for one whom he deseribes as 
* the only companion of my faithful studies and cares, whom 
* T have met, or can ever hope to meet, in this land of exile,” 
and his admiration of his talents, cause him to aseribe more 
eredit to Leyden than was perhaps justly his due. Such 
are the only four scholarly works of Levden that were 
published, Hence the grief that many felt at his premature 
death. But a few years more and he would, humanly speaking, 
have finished those works which, like the schemes of Alexander 
and Cwsar, were left in embryo. Erskine in the dedication of 
his translation of the Zehir-Ed-din Muhammed Baher to Kl phin- 
stone says, and as one of his literary executors, thouch perhaps 
a too partial friend, he could say so intelligently. * The 
‘ number and variety of the literary undertakings of that extra- 
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he ‘ ordinary man, many of which he had con dueted far towards a 
Sy - conclusion, would have excited sur prise had they been executed 
sh, ‘ by a recluse scholar, who had no public duty to perform, and 
UW. ss whose time Was de voted to liter: ature alone.” 
<1, Throughout all these works the talent of the Linguist, and 
I not of the Scholar in the highest sense of the term, are evident. 
ed But we question if’ the Lineuist cannot lay claim to almost as 
(dL. high a place as the scholar, and whether the heave N=Z1Ve n power 
l- which, as we shall now more fully see, was Leyden’s to a great 
| extent, ought not to excite our admiration and eall forth our won- 
n der even more than that which, though in itself more useful, 
and demanding the exereise of higher powers, may be less 
Ot rarely met with. In looking at the testimony that we have to 
Xe Levden’s linguistic power, and especially to its extent, we 
1e shall consider the powers of mind and the tone ol ' disposition 
a, that are generally acknowledged to be necessary for suecess 
«| in learning to use many languages ~and see what evidence there 
e is that Leyden possessed these and to what extent. We. shall 
O then look at the actual attainments Leyden is said to have pos- 
d SCRSC <d,and the character of the testimony tothe extent and nature 
t of these attainments. We may merely premise, with Dr, Russell 
Ik npg wrees able life of that prince of linguists—C ardinal Mezzofan- 
k * that * knowing” a language may be fairly said to consist in 
, cies it fluently and with ease, in writing it correctly in prose, 
y or still more, in Verse, and above all in being admitted by intel- 
r lixent and educated natives to speak it correctly and idiomati- 
cally, The evidence for Leyden on these poe is far less in 


extent and far less perfect in ¢ haracter than that of Mezzofanti, 
but we must remember that the latter died in a good age 
when seventy-four years old, while Leyden was cut off when 
only thirty-six, a time of life much too early for fruit to appear 
in all its ripeness and luxuriance, and that Le yden also was not 
placed in such a prominent position as to enable his linguistic 
power to travel beyond the sphere of a few of his most intimate 
friends. 

But still we would not, in any case, dare to contrast him with 
one who was the wonder of our age, who was ac quainted with 
oue hundred and fourteen languages, and well versed in seventy- 
vight. Next to him, and moving in a much more contracted 
orbit, we have such Jesser stars as Mithridates of ii who 
according to Aulus Gellius knew well twenty-five languages, 
being those of the nations who were subject. to him : Jon: dal, 
the Morocco Jew surnamed Alkanar, the serpent,” from his 


* The Life of Cardinal Mezzofanti with an introductory Memoir of Eminent 
Linguists, Ancient and Modern. By C. W. Russell, p. p., President of St. 
Patrick's College, Maynooth. London; Longman, Brown and Co, 1808. 
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eonstaney to his frit! ). who, according to Duret, spoke and Wrote 
treenty-cight language s: Pico della Miran: lola ( i463) who was 
reportes d to know twenty- -two at the are of elehteen ; and Sir 
William Jones who knew twenty-cight languages. We have 
next to them several scholars, among whom in modern times are 
Niebhur, Sir John Bowring, Eihu Burrit, and Csomade Karis, 
a THunearian seholar familiar to the savaus of Caleutta forty 
years awo, who knew eighteen or twenty. The number who 
knew even. ten is probably rarer than is generally supposed, 
We should certainly not hesitate to place Leyden i in the list of 
those who knew twenty, and had he been spare <d to extend and 
deepen his linguistic acquisitions, he would — have equalled 
even Sir William Jones as a Linguist at leas 

If attention be pail to the powers of mind “th: at are necessary 
for the successful acquisition of many languages, and if the 
lives of linguists who have attaimed eminence be earefully 
studied, it will be found that they may be reduced under 
Memory, and what Sir W. Tlamilton calls the Elaborative, 
Diseursive, or Lovical faculty, to which belongs the power of 
wnalysis, The former of these supplies to the mind at all 
times through suggestion or reminiscence (according as it acts 
with or without will) the data on which the latter works. Ideas, 
methods, and words are stored in memory, according to 
the vividness with which they have been first apprehended, 
and this vividness depends much on the emotions with which 
the ac quisition of them NL have co-existed, or perhaps on the 
degree of imagination that may have been exercised in the course 
of it. Words and methods once acquired are submitted to the 
analysing and eeneralising power of the logical faeulty, and 
then method ie ally arranced ia memory. The first requis site 
accordingly is one of character and dis sposition rather than 
mental powe r, and may be called perseverance, suitiondlonan, 
power of will, power of abstraction and attention, and vividness 
of repre entation. 

That Levden possessed these ina hich deeree, no reader 
of the preceeding pages will doubt. That he possessed a memory 
also of the highest order, there is abundant testimony in the 
following anecdote and statement by Sir John Malcolm, “ His 
* memory was most tenacious, and he sometimes loaded it with 
‘lumber, When he was. at Mysore an argument occurred on 
‘a point of E nelish history, it was agreed to refer it to Leyden, 
‘and to the astonishment of all parties , he repeated verbatim 
‘the whole of an act of Parl: uinent in the reign of James the 

‘ first, relative to Ireland, which decided the point in dispute.” 
He had referred to this doe ument several years before as 
a specimen of the English style of that age, and now reproduced 
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it verbatim. Tie was however defective in the power of ana- 
lysis, which he did not possess in so high a degree as the other 
necessary qualifications, Cockburn’s testimony is emphatic as 
to his character in respect of linguistic suecess, especially when 
readin the light of the previous part of his statement which we 
quoted—* There is no work in life de ‘pending on ability where 
* Leyden could not have shone, Unwearying industry was 
‘sustained and inspired by burning enthusiasm. Whatever 

he did, his whole soul was in it. His physical energy was as 
‘ vigorous as his mental.” And this after alluding to the 
remark of Sir James Mackintosh, who used to eall him his “wild 
friend,” and laugh at his professing to know “* only seve nty 
languages.” If every petty dialect and patois of the lancuages 
he re ally — , and those he only partially knew, be summed up, 
we question if he could not have made out a good case for him- 
self. We need not quote from Scott, Richard Ileber, or 
George Ellis on this point. 

What were his actual linguistic attainments? We have 
made up the following list from all the authorities we could 
consult on the subject, marking with an asterisk those lan- 
euages Which he could not be said to know wel/, and enter- 
ing those dialects which cannot be counted as languages in 
Italics, The arrangement adopts the scientific division into 
three classes :— 

IRANIAN Or SUEMITIC. TURANIAN. 
Inpo-Evropean. 





1 *Sanscrit 19) Hebrew. 22 Malay. 
2 *Pali. 20 * Arabic. 23) Malayalina 
38 Bengali. 21 *Syriac. L = Javanese 
1 Hindustani. 20 Bugis. 
5 Persian. 20 Balt, 
iF Pushtoo, ze Anan 
7 * Armenian. 28 Turki. 
S  Greck. 29 (Dravidian. ) 
Latin. 30) ‘Tamil. 
10 *Itahian. Ol *Ladda = Lippee or 
11 French. Veraqgia. 
12 *Spanish. 52 Telugu. 
15 * Portuguese. oo *Mahratta. 
14 *Italian. o4 * Canara. 
1D *German. 


16 *leelandice. 
17 = netlish. 
18 Scotch. 


We have here a list of thirty-four tongues and dialects 


corresponding to the total one hundred and fourteen of Mezzo- 
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fanti. Of these we may fairly say that Leyden knew twenty-one, 
or those not marked with asterisks. In addition to the evidence 
that we have from his own works, in which occur translations 
from most “s these and allusions to others, we have the 
following competent orientalists ats witnesses—Dr. Alexander 
Murray, Professor of Ilebrew in the University of Mdinh ureh, 
William Erskine of Bombay, Sir John M: leolm, the Earl of 
Minto. Sir Thomas Stamford Rattle s, and Henry Colebrooke. 
We may ald Dr. Russell also, who speaks of Ley den as a “ very 
extraordinary linguist,” and a hypercritical writer in Black- 
wood’s Magazine, who certainly has no tendeney to over- 


praise him, and says, ** his eenius for the acquisition of 
laneuaees was, no doubt, very extraor linarv.’* As to Dr, 


Murr: WW, both he and Leyden on different oecasions, and without 
the knowledee of each other, observed that there was no 
one i Edinburgh whom they should be so afraid to contend 
with in languages as each other, Erskine thus speaks. of 
Leyden, * The facility with which he inastered an uneommon 
‘number of languages, annie and modern, Europe an and 
‘ oriental, the extent and ingenuity of his antiquarian enquiries 
‘ into the antiquitic sand literature of his own countr y, and even 
* the beauty of his poetical genius, are sur passed by the sagacious 
* and philosophic: al spirit which he evinced in the latter period of 
* his life, in his different memoirs regarding the languages of the 
* East, and particularly those of Hindustan, Bengal, the Dekhan, 
‘ and Northern India.” 

Sir John Maleoln’s testimony, if not of such weight as 
erskine’s, is even more inte resting, as if gives us a elimpse of the 
Hinguis tat his work. ‘ The greatest power of his mind was 

* perhaps shown in his acquisition of modern and ancient lan- 

guages, Tle exhibited an unex ample «l facility, not merely in 

equa Ine them, but in traci 1 them ath: nity and connexion with 
‘each other, It is not easy to convey an idea of the method 
‘whieh Dr. Leyden used in his studies, or to describe the 
unconquerable ardour with which these were pursued, During 


* his early residenee in lodia. [Td la partic ular op portuni ty of 
‘ observing both. \\ lie Cl he read a lesson 1 ll P ers uw. a pers yn 
* near him, whom ] he had taught, wrote down each word ona 
‘ Tong ship 01 paper, which was afterwards divided into as many 
‘ pie ees as there were word s. ana pasted in alphabetical order, 
‘ under different heads of verbs, nov uns, &c.,into a blank book that 
* formed a voe abulary of each day’ slesson. All this he had.ina 

fe Ww hours, instructed : aver V lon rant ni: itive to do . anal this man 
4 


he used, in his broad accent, to eall ‘one of his mechanical 
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aids.” Leyden himself, ina letter, describes some of the diffi- 
eulties that he met with in the way of these * mechanical aids.’ 
Ile well compares the ortentalists of his day in India to the 
scholars at the Revival of letters in) Europe. Tle was exposed 
to the same tricks on the part ol the natives as Wilford, but Wis 
hoo "canny * to be taken in as he was. * | have had a 
* Brahmin engaged to teach me Sanscrit, who scareely knew a 
* syllable of lie voted we. LT have had another attempt to palm 
[lindustani on me for Mahratta. [ have had ao Brahmin 
‘ likewise attempt to impose a few sfogas, which are in the 
‘mouths of every one, on me, for the translation of an ancient 
‘ inscription in the aneient Canara character. Indeed the moral 
‘ character of the [lin is—t the blameless, mild, patient, innocent 
hiidun n of nature, as they are ridiculously termed by gossipping 
‘ jenoranees, Who never set. their eyes on them _is as utterly 
* worthless and devoid of probity, as their religion is wicked, 
shameless, impudent, and obscene.” Lord Minto, on the 
vecasion of his visitation of the College of Fort William, when 
he returned from his Java expedition, pronounced what may 
well be termed an #loge on John Leyden, in words) which he 
terms a just and authorised tribute to lis merits. Phe eulogium 
is noble, when we een y that it was pronounced by a 
triumphant proconsul and an clegant and accomplished scholar, 
on the son of a plebeian, vin farmed a small hol ling on his 
own rich paternal estates. Well might he speak of that honest 
peasants son as 


‘*Ornamentum revionis meae. 


Lord Minto speaks of **the zeal he had long nourished for 
. “—e ving the philosophy of the more eastern regions of Asia ; 
«of the fir: : steps he had already made in the pros sccution of that 
eens by the construc tion and diffusion of Vor! abularie Ss. burt 
‘ above all, hy methodising and reducing into system the ¢ denci~ 

fication of the various languages spoken on the continent 
‘ intermediate between India and China, the various kingdoms 
* anddistricts of which, as they recede from each of these extreme 
* points,appear with some relation to their loeal approximation, or 
* to historical affinities, gradually to have blended and assimilated 
* their respective languages into compound dialects, partaking of 
‘ both the distinet and primitive tongues. In like manner, Dr. 
* Leyden propos sed to est: m lish some principles already, pe rhaps, 
~ eoneeived in heen mind, for eoverning his investigation of the 
‘ numerous tonenes and li ilects of the eastern Arc! ‘hipelago,” 

The opinion pe Sir S. Raffles had of Leyden will be found 
in the fact of hie editing his translation of the Malay Annals, 
and in the introduction prefixed to the work. The great 
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Henry Colebrooke, who was so accomplished in the Sanserit 
class of languages, on more than one occasion expressed his high 
opinion of the Papers and Grammars compiled by Leyden. 
While. then, Leyden’s chief claim to that renown for which 
he so panted, and to that admiration which his contemporaries 
so showered upon him, is that he was a great linguist, we see 
in him not a little of the philologer. The above testimonies, 
and his paper on the Indo-Chinese languages, abundantly shew 
that, considering the position of the seienee of comparative 
philology in his days, and the plans that he formed for his 
future researches, he might have done much to advance it. He 
would at least have been supreme as an authority on the Malay 
family of the Turanian languages. Marsden, who was Chief 
Secretary of Government in Sumatra, and returned to England 
in 1779, had broken ground on the subject in his essay on the 
Polynesian or East Insular languages, and Leyden was worthily 
carrying out the work thus begun, when his genius and _ his 
virtues, as Minto says, were buried in the very theatre of their 
intended energies. At the end of the last century, comparative 
philology had not passed out of the region of data, and materials 
in the shape of comparative lists of words, into the higher rank 
of laws and reasons and scientific classification. The researches 
of Leyden’s predecessors had been largely lexical and elossarial, 
and the German school, which was headed by Frederick 
Schlegel and took its stand on the Sanscrit, had not yet given 
that prominent position to ‘grammatical affinity, which it now 
justly holds. Leyden almost anticipated some of those princi- 
ples which are now revarded as the fixed laws of the science, 
Like many men of scholarly and erudite tastes, Leyden pub- 
lished but little. Wehave three striking instances of this. —Maglia- 
beeehi who left nothing behind him, Mezzofanti of whom we 
have only a reprint of one or two addresses before a literary 
society, and Sir William Hamilton, almost all whose remains 
are fugitive, being originally contributed to periodicals, or edi- 
torial, as in the case of the works of Reid and Stewart. The 
few original dissertations, appended to his edition of the former, 
end in an unfinished sentence. In many cases the habit of 
mind necessary for the acquisition and retention of extensive 
stores of knowledge, when disjoined from ereat power of 
will, or a certain state of the emotional part of our nature, is 
quite opposed to that disposition and those powers of creation 
and expression, which render authorship either pleasant or suc- 
cessful. 
In passing from Leyden, his career and character, we would 
only add that, while his powers in the one department. of lan- 
guages were as solidly wonderful as they appeared to be bril- 
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liant, there is much in his whole temperament and bearing in 
India, as well as in his premature late, to excite our sympathy 
and eall forth our imitation. While we would never hold, with 
some, that ereat genius and unusual powers are a sufticient 
apology for manners that are eccentric, we cannot see in Ley- 
den much that we would willingly have done without. 
Kecentric he was but never u inventle wnantly or rude, never im- 
moral or unkind; his was the eccentricity of enthusiastic zeal, 
deep sympathy with certain persons and pursuits, unthinking 
simplici ity of character, and open frankness of soul. We woul d 
point the young, as they land on the shores of India, to those 
features of character which eained for Le yden the reputation 
that he e njoys: —to his erand e ner ey, to his indomitable will, t 

his obs stinacy in the path of rieht, to his unswerving indepen- 
dence and invineible  consisteney, to his perseverance which 

conquered sickness and discomfort and apathy and diseust, and 
would urge them to pursue the same path and cultivate the same 
virtues. Nav, we would ask them to set before themselves a 
higher ideal than even he, and to judee rather of what he mieht 
have been, had such a disposition and such powers as his been 
devoted to still higher ends, and inspired by a’ still higher spirit. 
But in his sphere he did God’s work + he took his plac e im the 
front rank of civilisation, and manfully fought, immortal till his 
work was done, Let us believe that the day is not far distant, 
When those glorious islands, which, with his buried body, he seems 
still to claim as the heritage of a higher civilisation than they 
now enjoy, shall be the entrepot of the commerce of three con- 
tinents, and when, united under the sway of a people who fear 
God and respect the rights of humanity, they shall become a 
‘varden of the Lord.’ 
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STRICT DURING A REBELLION, 


Ant. IL.—1. Papers submitted to Parliament on the Mutinies 
in the least Ludi S 
2, Acts of the Legislative Council of Luidia. 


U) ‘PLESS have been the accounts of the eeneral fea- 
N: tures of the Rebellion (for Mutiny it 1s no longer, ) which 
has devastated the North-West Provinces of India tor the last 
twelve months. The despatches tell us of the military disas- 
ters and SUCCOSSCS. Private letters have told us of the hair- 
breadth escapes, the perils hy land and by water through 
which some escaped, and the noble manner in which some 
died. Our object is to draw a more confined picture—to place 
before our readers the eventful details of one partion tlar dis- 
triet, over which the storm burst heavily, but which was never 
abandoned by those to whose charee it had been confided : 
but still in the history of that small tract the amazing features 
of the revolutt MP crisis eame out with al marked effect. 
Much there is to thank Provi lenee for: much to reeret; much, 
that we rejoice to think that they were our countrymen Who 
did it; much that we wish, for the sake of human nature, had 
not been done. 

The district, to which we allude, is one of the lareest and 
finest in the North-West Provinces. It is situated at that 
point where two of the greatest rivers of India unite their 
vast floods, and thus form the erandest stream in the old 
world. It contains more than one thousand villages ¢ and towns, 
divided by the rivers into three great natural divisions—that to 
the left and the rivht of the united floods, and that included 
between the two before their junction, It contains a popula- 
tion of nearly a million souls, and pays an annual revenue to 
Government from the land alone of two hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. 

Conspicuous among its towns and villages is an ancient and 
venerable city, bearin: e,as is the custom Oe India, a separate 
Hindu and Mohammedan name: for from the ea hest period of 
traditionary legend, this place has been associated with the 


history of re ereatest of the Hindu demi- ods, whom they 


still ar ‘lie to honour: . and j lth the time of thie Moeul emperors, 
at the = of junction rose a noble fortress, which, sinee the 
time ol British occupath mn, european skill has made one of 


the strongest in Indias vet notwithstanding that it contained 
Vast muniments of war, at the time of the outbreak there was 
In that fortress not one se » Muropean soldier, 

Po add to its Importance: , the de ‘velopment of inland steam 
navigation had made this city the emporium of river-borne 
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commerce, and at this plaee goods were transferred from. the 
sternmer to the bullock train, Nothing could reach the cities 
of the north, but through this outlet, for at this point river 
navieation ceased—at this point the ereat trunk road) was 
conducted over one vast river by a bridge-of-boats, and a tram- 
way more than a mile in leneth, and at this point had actually 
commenced the railway, and engineers were preparing to 
span the current of the second stream with a bridge of per- 
manent construction. This city had onee been the seat of 
Crovernment, and 1s destined to he so OR it was the 
emporium of our inland eommeree, the basis of our military 
operations, which, failing this, must have fallen back on Fort 
William. It was a place of pilgrimage to millions of Hindus, 
it was looked upon with fond regret by that netehbouring 
Mohammedan power, from whose ancestors it had been wrung 
by one of our peaceful Governors General, by a diplomatic 
jugele. Yet, in spite of this, within a circle ef ene hundred 
miles from if as a centre, there Was only One iropear reel- 
ment, destined itself to be beleaguered in a still ereater and 
more powerful Mohammedan capital. And yet there are 
those who still say that the Government of India has not 
failed in its duty ! 

The native foree consisted of one regiment of that armv 


—_ 
‘ 


which we had recruited from the provinces of Oude and 
Behar, which had helped us to win all our battles, whieh had 
hitherto maintained a character for soldicr-lke bearing in the 
field, and for tractability and general uscfulness in the can- 
tonment. No suspicion of their fidelity had ever entered 
human breast; they were encamped three miles from the fort, 
leaving one company as garrison; under their charge was the 
civil treasury, containing one hundred and cighty thousand 
pounds sterling in cash, opium, and stamps.  ‘Phey were 
officered by members of that Indian army, which has been 


justly described by no mean authority as ‘a most accom- 


plished service,” and which never has been wanting in its 
supply of men suitable to the duties of the state. They 
were commanded by one of those Anglo-Indian anomalies, 
an officer who had spent the best years of his life in the peace- 
ful duties of paying pensions, till he was forced by his rank 
to resume his forgotten duties as a soldier, This regiment has 
obtained a disgraceful superiority even among the mutinous 
regiments of Bengal, for it put on a semblance of fidelity with 
a view of drawing its employers into a heavier disaster; 
they mutinicd at the worst time, and with the worst effect ; 
their mutiny caused the abandonment of many stations, 1 


hurried on the greatest of our catastrophes. They slew their 
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officers, they plundered the treasure, but they did not gain 
possession of the fortress; and so great was the plunder, that 
they were obliged to ¢: all in the mob to assist them: they 
broke up, dispersed, and ceased to be a regiment. Their 
number is never heard among the legions fichting against us, 
They threw away their arms to carry away bags of rupees ; 
in their turn they were plundered “and murdered by the 
villagers, or caught with their spoil, and hung by the magis~ 
trates of adjoining districts. 

I{ this regiment, under its commanding officer, did its best 
to shake our hold on India, there was another regiment of 
another race of men, commanded by an officer of another 
stamp, to whom we are indebted for the safety of the fortress 
the averting of an evil greater than any that we have 


oo 


and 
suffered. This regiment was composed of that long-legeed, 


hairy, brave, and rough human material, which ten years ago 
had fought against us desperately to secure the independence 
of the P unjab, but, once defeated, thev had enlisted under 
our banners, and aided us in our further march of conquest. 
The fidelity of these men was trembling in the balance; their 
conduct was guided by the bearing of their Captain and a 
keen sense of their own interests; upon plunder and drunken- 
ness they were determined; whichever side they took, they 
hated the race of which the other regiment was composed, 
more than they hated the European; and so the ‘y continued 
faithful for one twenty-four hours beyond the other regiment, 
and that intervs al determined the fate of the fortress. For- 
tunately, also, for India, there were at that station men in civil 
employ, and in the civil departments of the army, who were 
hrave, fertile of resource, and determined, whose lives and 
health were spared till the crisis was over. They did what 
was to be done, and did it well, and at their cate one day 
stood a “man of men” in command of European troops, and 
from that day in spite of cholera, in spite of climate, in spite 
of every difliculty, all went well, the Sikhs were ejected, and 
the fortress became the basis of our future operations, 

We now narrate how the erisis was heralded, how on the 
eleventh of May the idea of their danger flashed on the 
uropeans of the station, who were doing their best to get 
through the long summer day, and in the ey ening were driving 
gered down the beautiful avenues for which the st: tion 
is celebrated, listening ; perhaps to the band of the faithful 
native regiment. No signs had warned the soldier of the 
coming mutiny oO f his men ; not one man had stood forth to 
whisper a hint of the coming storm, yet it must have been 
a notorious fact in the ranks. The ‘civilians were grinding 
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A DISTRICT 
at their accustomed miull-stone : the judge, had he not happened 
to be absent on two months’ leave, would have been dis- 
pensing indtilerent law on facts still more indifferently dis- 
covered. The magistrate and collector was with one hand 
eathering in his revenue imstalments then falling due, with 
the other was floeging petty thieves, or wrangling with some 
other authority. ‘The administrative machine of the paternal 
Giovernment was 1n we play. Ilad any one sugeested to 
these gentlemen, civil or military, that their serviee would 
be soon required in om my blaze of the midday sun, they 
would have remonstrated; if a voice had warned them that 
2 volcano was bursting me them, they would have scoffed. 
In the city was quiet, for the people were as ignorant as_ the 
rulers. 

On the 12th of May, the dread whisper of what had happen- 
edat ‘hones eame flashing along the lightning line, and was 
talked over incredulously at the dinner table. On the 14th, 
full particulars reached the European, and magnified and lying 
accounts reached the native, portion of the community. 
Amazement and horror fell on the former, but a wild excite- 
ment raged in the city. J2very man was conversing with his 
ne ighbour. very thine was believed by a notoriously cre- 
dulous people, nor were there w: anting the ‘malicious disperse rs 
of premeditated slander. A belief gained ground that the 
Government had determined to make the whole community 
Christians, and that the personal servants of the civil authori- 
ties had already assumed Christian names to show non-resis- 
tance; a proclamation was issued to say that this was false. 

On the 15th this excitement abated, but the corn market in 
India, like the stocks in England, is affected by every vibration 
of popular feeling, and the price of grain rose terribly, add- 
ing a real feature of alarm. By the Isth, the news of the 
progress of the mutiny at Delhi, of the political phase 
which the mutiny had assumed by making one of the vene- 
rable name of the king of Delhi, had aroused the demon 
of anarchy and rebellion in the people, had convinced the 
soldiers of the regiment that the time had arrived to aet, 
and a meeting that day was held by the European residents 
to organize plans, of defence, and to. arr: inge on a signal for 
Sse mbly. [t is in such eritical hours that the real character 
of men is displayed. Selfishness, weakness, cowardice, if they 
exist, then shew themselves. Not every man bearded like 
the pard then displays the true qualities of a soldier ; not 
every officer of character previously established for talent 
and efliciene y comes unsc ‘rathed through this ordeal. Men fall 
back then on the original metal of w hich they were made; the 
1858, J 
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adventitious circumstances of rank and age then fail them. 
Let us be tender in dealing with those who have failed, for 
who can say how he would pass through the fiery furnace 
himself ? 

Worse and worse news daily arrived; 1f was proposed to 
move the treasure into the fort; fortunately that measure 
was opposed by those who saw matters clearer, that the only 
chance for the fort was to keep the treasure away from it, 
and to array the feeling of plunder against that of rebellion; 
not to unite them. A small party of European invalids, re- 
joicing in the name of the “ Old Cripples,” were brought 
over from a neighbouring station, more as a semblance of a 
[european foree:— 

“ Non tali auxilio, non defensoribus istis 
Tempora nostra vacant ’ 





The storm was evidently approaching nearer, and on the 22nd 
May it was determined to send the women and children into 
the fort. Let it here be recorded to the honour of Enelish- 
women, that in this struggle there are no accounts of their 
hearts failing. Many have risen above the circumstances, and 
want but the pen of the historian to be considered heroines, 
hut patient endurance, religious resignation, unselfish aban- 
donment, have distinguished them all. 

With that strange but noble infatuation, the officer com- 
manding the sepoy regiment, and his subordinates, still trust- 
ed in their men; he believed what he wished, and deter- 
mined to transter his head quarters to the fort; this caused 
aregular panic, and a flight of men, women, and children, 
removing articles of property, including even baskets of 
dirty linen. At the earnest request of the civil authorities 
this plan was abandoned, and a volunteer corps of Europeans 
formed to patrol the city and station. It was the conclusion 
of the Mohammedan festival of Ramzan, and it was a known 
fact that the Sikhs, and the sepoy regiment, were plotting to 
seize the treasury. To the last some dying sparks of loyalty 
were exhibited by both corps, and spies exciting to mutiny 
were given up, and men promoted for so doing. The tele- 
graph was still uninterrupted, but the news from the North 
\\ est Was bad. ‘The news from Caleutta was nothing. 

Phere was however a lull, and the most sanguine hoped 
that the storm might still be weathered. One or two Euro- 
pean regiments would have saved the valley of the Ganges. 
Che small parties that were available were pushed on as 
fast as possible, and the minds of Europeans were accustom- 
ing themselves to the new order of things, and the strong 
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were nerved to the struggle. On the 27th, the civil Cuteherries 
were re-opened, and the pension pay-master recommenced 
paying his pensioners, for it so happened that the station 
was crowded with upwards of one thousand loyal pensioners, 
men who had eaten the Company’s salt during their whole 
lives, who in their own persons had experienc ec of the lide- 
litv and honour of the Government, and yet not one of these 
eame forward to assist mori ally or physically the representa- 
tives of their benefactors. They at least must have known that 
their interests were bound up with the existence of the pre- 
sent Government, as no new dynasty would recognize their 
past services; but their eyes were blinded; it had pleased 
Giod to send forth false prophe ts, and to confound the wisdom 
of the wise. As the taint of infection corrupts the body, 
so had a amoral epidemic corrupted the minds of men. There 
was no hope until the plague had worn itself out. 

News came on the 31st. of May of an émeute successfully 
put down by a strong and master hand in a neighbouring 
Mohammedan apital, and about this time the peace of the 
city was jeopardized by the wanton act of a railway official 
in’ deliberately shooting a cow. The offenee seems to 
our notions ridiculously small, but it might have cost us a 
provinee, for it gave a handle to the Mohammedans to rouse 
the Tlindus on their side. The existence of a Mohammedan 
conspiracy to exterminate the Iinglish was now a matter of 
notoriety. The lower rabble were excited by desire of plunder 
The friends of the prisoners in the vast) central gaol were 
anxious to liberate them; the quiet and well-intentioned were 
cowed; but the policy of the authorities was a sound one—to 
stave off the mutiny and the outbreak as long as possible, so 
as to allow of European reinforcements to find their way up, 
and to sacrifice the treasure rather than the fort. 

Thus commenced the month of June—the most intensely hot 
period of the year, but the excitement kept men up to the mark, 
and exposure to the heat had wonderfully little effect on them. 
At length on the 4th of June came a hasty line by Telegraph 
from the next station in the North-West, now inti famously no- 
torious in the annals of India, to stop all further despatch of 
uropeans. This was the last faint echoof the last words of a 
noble band of Britons to their countrymen, for the ‘Tele- 
eraph made no further sign: that same evening hot messengers 
brought in the news, that a great city and station to. their 
east was in flames, and that the mutinous se poys were march- 
ing on them. Thei ar isolation from the world was now 
complete; their hour was come; they counted their volunteer 
force and found that it amounted to. sixty-four, and their 
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* old cripples” amounted to Sixty ; they cut the . 
heats, and every [european went into the fort on the both ot 
June. ; . 

The night passed quietly away, and in the morning the 
doomed officers returned to the lines of their faithful resi- 
ment, then about 600 strong; fortunately the civil authorities 
were less confident, and at nine o'clock in the evening the 
sound of a volley of musketry announced to them that a 
mutiny had broken out, and one or two survivors on fleet 
horses, or by circuitous routes, told them that all was over; 
nor did their word require confirmation, for some of the rabble 
of the town burst out, the whole of the native police and 
revenue establishments jon wed the mutineers, the vast gaol 
was thrown open, containing two thousand desperate criminals, 
some of whom had been ¢ aptured after the outlay of hundreds 
of rupees, and the labour of a suecession of magistrates. The 
inhabitants of several adjoining villages, men renowned for law- 
lessness and plunder, sprang forth, and the —" of incen- 
diarism, riot, an : plunder, commenced. Ged in his mercy 
had limited their power and opportunity for murder, for with 
the exception of one or two Eurasians, who in spite of warning 
had not repaired to the tort, and the unhappy officers who 
stuck gallantly to their ship till it went down, no Christian 
peris shed. But the ‘y went through the whole, and more than 
the bitterness of death: from the walls of the fortress they all 
night lone beheld the lurid _ of their burning houses; ever 
and anon a new pinnacle of fire dashed on hich, as a fresh 
thateh, dry as tinder in the month of June, caught fire: they 
had indeed ese aped tor the moment, but they felt like men 
under a sentence, for in the gateway was a company of the 
very regiment which had mutinied, and the whole regi- 
ment of Sikhs upon whose conduct ‘they could not depend, 
as their brethren in two neighbouring stations had joined the 
mutineers. It was in this erisis that three brave men pre- 
pared a train to the great powder magazine, and silently and 
solemnly determined that, at the last moment, no Europe an 
should fall alive into the hands of. the rebels, and that the 
blackened ruins of the imperial fortress should record the 
annihilation of English power. 

Krom the 7th to the 11th of June the crisis still con- 
tinued. ‘The company of the mutinous regiment was dis- 
armed and expelled ; the fort was closely invaded; but be 
it recorded that some few true-hearted Natives stil] kept up 

me commnication, in spite of the danger of being shot from 
the walls by the fiery volunteers. On the afternoon of the 
Lith two or three small boats brought across the orent 
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river Cwsar and his fortunes, and up the river gate of the 
fortress entered the man who has the glery of first) stemming 
the tide of rebellion. We have visited since then the spot, 

and pictured to ourselves the feelings with which the be- 

leacuered and still doubting Europeans met the bronzed and 
way-worn hero, who ina few weeks had transported himself 
and his men from a distant Presidency, had already taueht 
the lesson of disarming, and discomlited thousands with 
hundreds. They felt that the battle was won, and it was so. 
The wild confusion and drunkenness, which had been going 
on in the fort among the Europeans and Sikhs, owing to the 
stores of plundered commissariat liquor in them possession, was 
put a stop to. The Sikhs, by a union of foree and management, 
were ejected from the fort, and located in a native hospital 
under the walls. Daily attacks were made on the town and 
suburbs, which were at leneth entirely cleared of the rebels. 
The fanatic weaver, who had ereeted the ereen flag of Islam 
ind assumed the Government, took to his heels ; the civil 
authorities came out and re-established the externals of 
Enelish power, but it was ke standing on the edge of the 
erater of a voleano just after an eruption. 

It was in one of these sallies that two Christian men were 
rescued from the hands of the rebels. Their history is one 
that should be written in letters of gold; it is one of those 
deathless stories which will be handed down in the tradition 
of the Indian Christian Chureh. At the time of the mas- 
sacre of their officers by the mutinous regiment, there were 
six lads, just arrived from Kneland, who were doing duty with 
the corps, until opportunity offered itself to them to join’ their 
regiments. On the night of the 6th June, when the officers 
were murdered on the Parade, these lads, who ought to have 
been in the fort, were left in the Mess Ilouse, and there bar- 
barously murdered; their screams were heard at some distance 
by those who escaped from the Parade Ground. Poor boys, 
they perished from the folly of their commanding officers ! 
One of them, mort: ally wounded, crept down to a ne ie@hbouring 
ravine, and there prepared to make his solitary moan and meet 
his Creator. He was found there by some peasants, who con- 
veyed him to the Mohammedan fanatics in the town. In the 
place where he was confined was a Native Christian Minister and 
his wife, converted Ilindus; the former a good excellent 
Christian, whom we have long loved and honoured. But 
human flesh is weak—the Mohammedans were urging him with 
threats, and tempting him with promises, to deny his Saviour ; 
indienities offered to his wife were aided o threats of muti- 
lation to himself. He might have fallen, a God was watch- 
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ing over him; as an angel from heaven the dying youth 


was brought in, and hear ine and seeing the good man’s str uccle, 


he exhorted him not to buy his life at the price of his soul. 
Past all hopes of earthly honour—past alas! all dishonour- 


pie reed to the heart hy the missiles of his e nemies, dyi Ing amon 
pitiless strangers, this young St. Sebastian made be fore God hie 


‘ hristian confession. Ile was. still in the sacred innocence of 


boyhood, not as yet had the sweet unction of the blessing 
of his parents been swept away from his brow by the rude 
eontact of his fellows: not as vet had he forgotten, or learnt 
a be ashamed of, the prayers which he had lisped kneeling 
by the side of his sister. Hard reason had not yet tempted 
him to doubt, indulged passions had not compelled him to aban- 
don the precepts of revealed religion. Of the many great 
and the few good men who have passed away in this stru vole, 
and who now stand trembling at the judeme nt seat, who can 
say that to this boy will not be assiened the first place m the 
kingdom of Tleaven, even before that Chris than soldier, that 
Puritan hero, who died in the hour of victory? Other parents 
may hear of their sons in India having climbed to the a 
pinnacle of popular favour, of having saved great provinces 

taken great cities, and having produced, as w ith an enchanter’s 
W: and, ereat armies,—others may think tearfully and proudly 


of those who fell nobly for their country, but the parents of 


this boy may say with old Ormonde, and thank God for being 
able to do so, that they would not exchange their dead child 
for a thousand living ones, 

Our power in fortress and city was re-established, and the 
Kuropeans returned to the smoking ruins of their houses. All 
thatched houses had hopelessly perished, and hy heaping furni- 
ture together the mob had set fire to the rafters of the flat- 
roofed houses. The lofty chureh-tower and spire had alone cs- 
eaped. When omg bea: an to be re-established, when the vil- 
lages most active in plunder, and notorious for feroe itv, had 
heen levelled to thin. ground, when it burst upon the ‘people 
that the Enelish still maintained their eround, all became 
anxious to get rid of European plunder, and meht after night 
the roads were covered with furniture, clothes and stores, which 
had been plundered from the European community, hastily 
thrown there under the cover of darkness by villagers hoping to 
anticipate the search for arms and plunde red property. There 
was much dithe ‘ulty in restoring property thus seattered to 
the lawful owners, and many thines got into the wrong place 
Among others we may mention, that for many months sub- 


sequently the C ommunion table w as used by the copyists of 


the mais trate 's oftice, and in the vestry of the church Was 
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a chest of drawers, clearly belonging to a lady. We must 
hot suppose that plunder was the destructive teature of the 
rebels. None were more distinguished in this art) than 


the loval Sikhs and the Europeans. One of the most sur- 
prizing features of this rebellion is the complete moral de- 
basement which it has brought with it, with regard to 
offences against person and property. © Now-a-days men count 
their scalps, and boast of their successful free-booting, but it 
remained to one most gallant corps from the western tron- 
tier to earn the distinctive honour of returning to their 
homes froma city taken by storm, * with every man a damsel 
rw two.” Phus it hap pened that early in the day the Govern- 
ment stores, and the warehouse of eoods brought up by the 
steuners to be forwarded by the bullock trains to the North- 
West Provinces, were plundered by loyalists. Property to the 
value of twenty-five thousand pounds sterling in this way 
changed hands; but the amount of property plundered and 
destroyedat the station, during the interval of the 6th and 
20th of June, by the united exertions of the rebels and 
loyalists, exceeded three hundred thousand pounds sterling. 
Among the plunder secured by the loyalists, were the sup plic s 
of law st: sie which happened to be in great quantities wait- 
ing for opportunities of transmission to the north-western dis- 
tricts. In this plunder and that of Government stationery 
the crews of the river steamers joined, for we have it officially 
reported by the magistrates of districts in Lower Bengal, 
that stamp paper was being sold at one hundredth of its value 
on board these steamers, the sale being superintended by an 
European; and, to illustrate how far the moral contagion has 
infected our system, we have it as the recorded opinion of the 
head of the Police in Caleutta, that the crew of the steamer 
could no more be prosecuted for plundering the stamps, than 
could the regimental and commissariat officers at the station 
whose listory we are giving, for taking possession of the pro- 
perty of others. We have it also stated by a worthy mission- 
ary that his house escaped the rebels, and was sacked, in spite 
of his protests, by the loyalists. One ludicrous instance is 
also on record, of a gallant Colonel on the retired list being 
charged with the appropriation of the pictures of a neigh- 
hour; his explanations and the restoration of the goods acquit- 
ted him under the circumstances of the time. 

The city being under order, the civil authorities had time 
to survey ‘the state of the district. We have mentioned above 
that there were three distinct portions, divided by large 
rivers. In that portion which was situate betwixt the two 
streams, no yestige of police remained, Lvery village had com- 
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of plunder, and shewn such aptness, that it 
appeared incredible that fifty years of + C ! ane — ~ — 
no impression on their character, «Ml ¢ ape ; i" ; — 
in the days of confusion which preceded our rule, had passed 
awav or were inextreme old age ; yet every village fell back on 
the customs of their forefathers, and, led on by notorious crim 
nals who had escaped from gaol, commenced reprisals on their 
neighbours, paid out old) scores, removed old boundary marks, 
and ejected auction purchasers. [Europeans were untyersally 
hunted down as wild beasts. No spark of attachment to our 
Government or our institutions was shown ; no instance oj 
personal attachment to any individual officer. A small party 
of railway employes took refuge im a masonry reservorr, and, 
when the villagers found that they could not capture them by 
foree, they proceeded to roast them by setting fire to the build- 
ing. The telegraph posts were torn up, the iron sockets con- 
verted into rude eannon, the wire into slugs, but the perma- 
nent way defied their efforts to raise it or to injure it. And 
this is a part of our dominions on which our rule has fallen 
very lightly, who have had opportunities of seeing our power, 
for our European regiments and our ouns have traversed this 
provinee year after year, and yet so determined is their hostility, 
that, up to the time of writing this, our rule is not re-established 
in some of its villages, though the whole of our [European re- 
inforeements have passed within ten miles, and though the daily 
trains rush through almost in sight ofthem. This gives rise to 
serious reflection, and shows how alien our rule is to the feel- 
ings of the people, how entirely our vaunted justice, and the 
undoubted mildness of our administration, have failed to con- 
ciliate the affections, or rouse the fears of our subjects. 

Very different was the aspect of affairs in the districts south 
of the united streams, One or two large proprietors there 
exerted great and deserved influence, and they were wise 
enough to see that a servile war, an uprising of the lower 
avainst the higher classes, as the war confessedly was, would 
not answer their purpose. When the establishments of 
Government joined the mutineers or dispersed, these great 
men offered to undertake the protection of the district, if 
subsidized by Government. We can see through their 
double policy, but the magistrate accepted their offer, and it 
has answered in every way; for, though the mutinous  regi- 
ments of Dinapore passed like a cloud of locusts throuch the 
villages, they ravaged but never shook our authority, and in 
due course of time the magistrate has re-introduced his own 
police, and those who served us well have been thanked, and 
remunerated, as loyal subjects. This opens out another and 
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a serious question, whether our established policy of cutting 
off the heads of all the tallest poppies, and leaving nothing 
betwixt the ap gia Government and the ignorant cultivator 
- the soil, isa wise one. For we have been taught in this 

‘ebellion, that ignorance and credulity are two of our greatest 
enemies, and that we require aclass between ourselves and the 
children of the soil, who are sufficiently wise to think before 
they believe every report. 

The situation of the districts north of the ereat river was 
totally different. They were adjacent to the frontier of what 
was onee an independent kingdom, and the annexation of 
which had fired the train, which has all but destroyed us. 
The feelings of the landed proprietors and inhabitants gener- 
ally were in sympathy with those of their relatives and friends 
across the boundary, which was purely an arbitrary one; and, 
when the people of that kingdom determined to rise against 
their new masters in a national contest, and add a rebellion 
to a mutiny, the inhabitants of these districts, although they 
had been fifty years under our rule, made common cause with 
them. At one time they attempted to interrupt our commu- 
nications with our rear, and, though that has failed, the ‘y are 
still in open revolt; they are hopelessly committed against us, 
and teach us how distasteful our rule must be to them, when, 
after fifty years of peace, they prefer a yoke which was in- 
famous for rapine and misgovernment, but which still had a 
hold on the affections of the people. 

While the authorities were struggling for dear life in the 
disturbed provinees, the Council in Caleutta was forging legal 
weapons for the chastisement of the rebels, and was arming, 
with vast and irresponsible powers, those whom they had 
hitherto jealously restrained by forms, and hampered by 
appeals. We-shall hereafter notice individually these Acts of 
the Legislature, as they are strongly characteristic of the times. 
The M: agistrate went into the fort a fugitive, with the ordin: ary 
powers of inflicting three years’ imprisonment on certain 
offences, but he came out a full blown despot; and not he 
alone, for, since there was so much vengeance to be taken, it 
was not suflicient to arm the commissioner, the judge, the 
magistrate, the deputy magistrate, the assistant magistrate 
with power of life and death; but two private individuals and 
the civil surgeons (heaven save the mark) were invested with 
this awful authority ; and, when it is remembered that these 
gentlemen had seen their houses plundered and burnt, their 
wives and children hurried off to the Fort in fear of their 
lives, when each of them had experienced domestic treason and 
household treachery, when all of them had been harrowed 
1858. 
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bv a month of watching, of anxiety, of anguish ; we cannot 
WA surprised if they were not all ina judicial frame of mind, 
if every black man did seem an enemy of themselves, their 
country, and their religion. 

We make every allowance for their excited state of 
fecling, and blame the Government for placing in their 
hands at such a moment the strength of a giant. No 
doubt severe examples were required, but it was still 
more important that the right persons should be punished, 
that with so wide a field we should hit the great offen- 
ders. Jealously did the three volunteers use their new 
powers, and in the short time which elapsed before their 
reeall, one of the private individuals had sentenced sixty, the 
second, sixty-four, and the civil surgeon, fifty-four, to the 
eallows. No reeord remains of the crime or the evidence, 
hut we eather that one man was hune for having a bag of 
new copper coin in his possession, presumed to have been 
plundered from the treasury, or most probably abandoned by 
the mutinous sepoys who were surfeited with silver. More 
than a month atter our power had been restored in the city, 
we find fifteen sentenced one day, and twenty-eight the next, 
for rebellion and robbing the treasury ; but it does not appear 
that they were sepoys. Thirteen were hung another day for 
a similar offence. Six were hung for plying a ferry for the 
convenience of the rebels. The investigations of the officers of 
Gjovernment, men trained to the consideration of evidence, and 
conscious of the necessity of supporting the character as well 
as vindicating the authority of Government, were more deliber- 
ate. Forms were very properly set aside, careful lists and memo- 
randa were kept of every offence and every offender, on the 
day that the occurrence was reported; and, when we consider 
the number and intensity of the crimes committed, we cannot 
be surprised that, in the course of the six months following 
the émeute, one hundred suffered death on the gallows by order 
of the judges, and about fifty by order of the magistrate; and 
it is characteristic of the times, that on one oecasion, the 
Lieutenant Governor called upon the magistrate to justify 
himselt for not having sentenced one person to death, and having 
only condemned him to perpetual imprisonment ; in fact, when 
death is the punishment of every felony, as it is by the spe- 
cial Acts, a man’s life depends not on the intensity of his crimi- 
nality, but on the feelings of the party trying him. A olgantic 
gallows was erected in this, as in every station of the North- 
West Provinces, and we find that the civil auditor retrench- 
ed the salary of a permanent haneman and sweeper to remove 
bodies, which necessitated a special reference to Government, 
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and the explanation of the magistrate, that it would be a saving 
in expenditure over the cost of ten rupees for each man hung. 
What a singular blending of red tape and red blood! 

But a most lamentable as well as ludicrous record of the 
times is the correspondence, which then passed between the 
authorities of the station and others. We find a violent 
letter from some one, accusing the magistrate of having been 
the cause of the death of his mother and other female relations 
who chose to stay behind, when the Europeans entered the 
Fort. We have a pathetic and subdued letter from another, 
hegeing for some information with regard to a lost brother. 
We read of a Christian clerk turning Mohammedan, and accused 
of siding with the rebels, on which the Government authori- 
ty leaves him to settle his faith with the Creator, but calls him 
to account for his mundane acts; on which the delinquent. re- 
ports, that he had only renounced Christi anity as a temporary 
Crp dient. Occasionally we come, as it were, face to face with 
those who have seen their families massacred, and who will 
listen to no reason, and accept no consolation. We have one 
Iurasian clerk betraying another about jewels plundered 
from a neighbouring city. We hear of an * unclaimed girl” 
forwarded in for medical treatment. We find an American 
missionary, when called upon to ti ake out a passport under the 
new “ Foreigner’s Act,” indignantly maintain that he is an 
Irishman, and thank God for it. We find the European Bri- 
tish subject, in spite of the massacre of women and children, 
standing on his constitutional rights, and daring the magistrate 
even under martial law to send his wife and family by the 
orders of Government down country ; and, if the magistrate 
use his powers under the Act for impressing artizans for 
the barracks of English soldiers, who are the stay of an 
empire, we find a cabinet-maker wishing the civil power to 
inform him, how he (the eabinet-maker) is to support himself, 
mother, wife, aud two children, if his men are daily seized by 
the barrack master. 

Then again, whenever the magistrate could persuade the 
comm anding officer to place a small foree at his disposal, an 
attack was made by the civil authority on some village, which 
had been particularly obnoxious in the slaughter of some 
Kuropean fugitive, or the plunder of mail cart. In these 
forays it often happened that tribes, hostile to the village, 
assisted the officers of Government. On one occasion they 
surrounded a village and seized the rebels, but refused to 
allow them to be taken into the station to be executed, and 
the magistrate was obliged to compromise the affair by sending 
out a party of Sikhs to hang them on the spot. On another 
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oceasion, a Queen’s officer was conducting a party of Europeans 
up the trunk road, when he was informed, that in a neigh- 
bouring village a rebel chief was entrenched with guns and 
sepoys. The intelligent officer planned a night attack, stormed 
the position, and captured the native superintendent of police 
and revenue, who held his post, thinking on his side that he 
was attacked by mutineers. It is astonishing how orientals 
adopt customs of their country, of which they could have had 
no personal experience hitherto, for not only were Kuropean 
heads sent in as trophies to rebel chiefs, but occasionally the 
heads of rebel chiefs were sent in to the ofticers of Govern- 
ment. The necessity of burning some villages was obvious, 
but the expedient was carried too far, for, when a village is 
surrounded at night with a view to secure the males, and 
fired, it is a sad truth that the women and children are burnt 
in the confusion. Moreover the destruction of a village mad- 
dens the peasantry, and throws the land out of cultivation, and 
this circumstance was most properly commented on by the 
Governor General in his much-censured proclamation. 

By subsequent special Acts the punishment of death was 
adjudged to all violent crimes, the only alternative being 
stripes, as many as one hundred lashes being freely adminis- 
tered. One woman was hung for treason. No mercy was 
shown to mutineer sepoys by the civil authorities, and, as fast 
as they were caught, they were strung up; but at one time a 
strange difference existed between the practice of the military 
and civil authorities, and parties apparently in the same cate- 
gory were paid up, and discharged at the fort, instead of being 
hung up at the Cutcherry. So deep-spread was the disease in 
men’s minds, so wide the contagion of revolt and thirst of 
plunder, that the chuprassees plundered their own tuhseel, the 
record-keepers set fire to their own records, the table-servants 
of Europeans broke their own master’s china, and stole his 
silver plate. All records of the past, English or vernacular, 
were hopelessly destroyed. Many timid persons, writers, and 
native doctors were, no doubt, hurried into rebellion by the 
example, and from fear, of bolder spirits, and in one instance the 
whole of the native establishment of a sub-collectorate were 
hung for appropriating the cash; yet be it recorded to the 
honour of the natives of Bengal proper, who have monopolized 
the English offices in the North-West Provinces, that, timid and 
pusillanimous as they notoriously are, no one instance of 
their having failed in their loyalty is on record. 

All this time the whole district was suffered to be under 
martial law, and the natural impression was that the functions 
of the civil power had ceased, instead of being magnified and 
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multiplied as was the case; one native police officer petition- 
ed to be furnished with a copy of martial law. All power 
seemed to be centred in the magistrate, and he hers» the 
same moment, to strive to keep the lethargic judge up to the 
proper pitch of hanging, and his own fiery subordinates down 
to the pitch of acquittal. On one occasion, just as a secret 
party was sti ting for a night attack on a notorious village, 
a couple of roe ‘kets from the city told them that they were 
betrayed, and the alarm given. The magistrate met this 
by imposing an enormous fine on the city, which led to the 
surrender of the offenders. On another oceasion, Kuropean 
soldiers are charged with bayonetting wretched grooms, whom 
they mistook for mutineers, or for firing on some tow ns-people, 
who remonstrated with them for shooting their pigeons, The 
story is current, though we cannot vouch for it, that a 
uropean missed his water-drawer, and found his body next 
day on the gallows, as the peculiar cut of his whisker and 
moustache had led him to be mistaken for a mutineer. It is 
dangerous even now to have a martial bearing, or a whisker 
cut straight from the ear. 

In such times individual character comes out, and the weak 
spirits give way to the stronger. In some stations we find 
the magistrate taking the lead; in another the judge assumes 
the command, for which nature marks him out as the fittest. 
In a third station the Commissioner, by force of character, assumes 
entire military as well as civil control. So was it aleo among 
the native employé és of Government. The magistrate soon 
found out which of his subordinates could be depended upon, 
and in one remarkable instance the native civil judge—a Ben- 
gal Baboo by capacity and valour—brought himself so con- 
spicuously forward, as to be known as the “ F i¢hting Moonsiff.” 
He not only held his own defiantly, but he planned attacks, 
he burnt villages, he wrote English despatches thanking his 
subordinates, and displayed a capacity for rule and a fertility 
of resource very remarkable for one of his nation. As a 
general rule, the higher officials were faithful, but there were 
lamentable exceptions, Old native judges were bitten by 
religious fanaticism, for they could not allege ignorance of our 
laws as their excuse. On one occasion the deputy collector, 
the son of an Englishman and well acquainted with English, 
was hurried into rebellion; in fact, the line of separation be- 
twixt right and wrong becomes at such moments very narrow. 
In one district the police and revenue district establishments 
insisted upon having two months’ pay served out, and they 
were hung for it. In another district a high Government 
otlicer served a rebel chief six months in the same capacity, and 
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could not see that he had done wrong. In another village 
the zemindars appropriated the cash in the Government local 
treasury, and divided it among themselves according to their 
shares in the estate, and recorded the same in the books of the 
village accountant. . 

In addition to flogging and the extreme penalty of law, 
the magistrate was armed with the power of confiscation of 
property real and personal, and as_ this applied to those who 
have absconded, had died, or escaped other punishment, the ex- 
tent of property which changed hands was considerable, 
Gardens, houses, shops, were attached; chattels, grain, and 
perishable articles were sold. Hindu temples and Moham- 
medan mosques were blown up by gunpowder, as some 
return for the desecration and destruction of every church in 
the North-West Provinces. Bells were articles which chang- 
ed hands freely, for during the disturbance a Brahman appro- 
priated the bell of the Presbyterian church, and gongs and bells 
were reserved as plunder on the destruction of [Hindu shrines. 
Another feature of the rebellion has been the general em- 
ployment of native Christians in the Government offices; 
*catechists” have been transformed into “ orderly horsemen,” 
and ‘native preachers,” into “ evidence writers.” It cannot 
but be admitted that during * a reign of Terror,” which a sus- 
pension of the regular courts naturally implies, the worst passi- 
ons of men come out. Stories are told of false treasonable 
letters being tied up in the clothes of an adversary to secure 
his summary conviction, and it is notorious that no one dared 
to file a suit in the civil court before the judge, while the 
defendant had the power and will at once to charge his 
ereditor with treason and rebellion before the magistrate. 

All this time the executive officer of the district was not 
idle im his duties of Collector. Money poured in by every 
steamer from Caleutta, and poured out like water, leaving the 
tale of unadjusted items to be told in tens of thousands of 
pounds, ‘There was constant payment of sums for saving 
european life or distinguished bravery, for it was then no 
lieht service for a native to stand by an Knelishman, as 
he was liable to attack by the rebels for so doing. The 
terrorism of the rebels is scarcely appreciated by us to its 
full extent. There were compensations for losses or for 
wounds, or advances to be paid to starving Christians or 
faithful natives, driven with only the clothes “on their backs 
from out-stations, There were rewards to be paid for the 
arrest of notorious rebels and criminals escaped from gaol; 
spies and messengers to be paid handsomely for their ser- 
vices generally, by dipping their hands into ‘a bag of silver, 
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and securing as much as they could grasp; advances to be 
made to officers engaged in raising regiments of low-caste men ; 
and reward for the restoration of Government horses, cattle, 
and stores. State prisoners had to be maintained. Supplies of 
eash had to be furnished to every advancing column, or placed 
at the disposal of the commissariat and the ordnance de ‘partment. 
No wonder that in these hasty remissions the tale of rupees 
ran short, that boxes of treasure were found violated, and, in 
one instance, a box of five hundred pounds was found missing, 
In the general moral debasement, we cannot be surprised that 
the European sentry was not always trustworthy. In the 
treasure chamber also were stowed aw av the plunde r belong- 
ing to the army, the spoil of captured cities, valued at hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds, aud fastened down in beer 
barrels until the end of the war. Among these spoils were 
the crown jewels of sovereigns, the gold pl: ite of princes, ear- 
rines, and nose-rings, and jewels of women, ornamented 
daceers, and diamond necklac es—all the pomp and wealth of 
oriental monarchs, wrung from a plundered and oppressed 
people. 

At the same time the Collector has to look after the revenue 
of those parts of the district in which his orders are respected. 
Ife has to suspend collections from such villages as have been 
plundered, burnt, or deserted. He has to determine where 
he should remit, and where enforce the demand; as it is a 
erave moral question, how far a Government is justified in 
demanding the payment of taxes, when it has notoriously failed 
in its duty of protec tion, owing to no fault of the people. No 
sooner is the danger past than red-tape raises its head again, 
and a gentleman sitting in comfort and ease at Calcutta 
reminds the excited Collector of unattended to forms and dis- 
continued returns. With hundreds of boxes of stationery and 
stamps in his charge, directed to districts in the hands of the 
rebels, the Collector, without a pen or sheet of paper belonging 
to him, dares not use the consignment of his neighbour without 
special authority. As he returns to his half-ruined home from 
his morning duty of hanging rebels, loging rioters, and blow- 
ing up temples, he finds letters from the snug accountant, re- 
minding him that he is personally responsible for every rupee 
missing ina treasury guarded by European soldiers in a fort 
three miles off. On his table he finds notes from an officer 
with the force of Jung rage or, requesting a daily supply 
of a hundred he-goats for the hungry Goorkhas; from the 
post-master, requesting him to hunt for a missing mail cart ; 
wien the commanding officer, requesting him to close the 
¢ shops; from a cavalry commandant to know whose 
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crass is tobe cut,and where a farrier is to be found; from the 
pension pay-master, requesting him to attend a committee 
on the confiscation of pensions. Telegraphic messages up 
and down are tumbling in all day long, sometimes announc- 
ing a victory, sometimes hea ‘alding a dak traveller, for, in 
addition to his other duties, he has to keep a ‘Red Lion” 
tavern for strangers, act the part of “ Fouche” towards every 
native traveller, and the put of “ Sir James Graham” 
towards every native letter. 

Thus pass six months away, ae if some grey hatrs haye 
shewn themselves in his be ard, for sine eC his 1 razors were 
plundered, he has remained nacre unshorn,) if his heart 
sometimes palpitates from over excitement, and his liver some- 
times troubles him, no wonder. If his temper is somewhat 
soured, if he hates the natives with a deep hate, if he talks too 
lightly of cutting the thread of human life, and scoring the 
backs of poor devils, no wonder. He has had much to 
hear, and the rebellion has fallen heavily on his estate, his 
family, his health. Ile is mentioned in no despatches, the 
thanks of Government reach him not; and when he sees that 
the tide has turned,and that the country is saved, he hurries 
to England, if perchance quiet may restore tone to his body, 
and change of scene bring back equanimity to his mind. 
During the past months he has seen a solemn procession of 
Heroes pass by him,and he has met and held converse with 
all. Some have returned crowned with laurel; for others 
has been destined the cypress, and they have remained where 
they went. Ilenry Lawrence, Neill, Havelock, Outram, Peel, 
Campbell, and hundreds who have lived and died in this 
struggle, has he seen. For this city being the gateway of 
Northern India, through it has hurried on the avenging force 
a uropeans, first in hundreds and latterly in thousands; not 
by the usual stately marches, the daily Parasang by Parasang, 
with tents and camels, pomp and externals, but dr agcoed by 
bullocks, pulled along by ponies, earried by elephants, at the 
rate of fifty miles per diem, But the man and the musket 
came alone, and provision had to be found him at each halt- 
ing place; so the local authorities had to prepare two hun- 
dred beds at each hut, lay in supplies of coffee, milk, tea, 
beef, mutton, biscuit, means of cooking, and means of eating; 
the same road eroaned and ereaked night and day with trains 
of ammunition and stores, drawn by oxen, camels, elephants, 
who themselves ate and drank, and required at each halting 
place mountains of provender. The followers of the army 
ate and drank also, and the carts were at leneth counted by 
thousands, and the bullocks by tens of thousands. ‘The ma- 
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gistrate and the commissariat officer, sometimes in concert, 
sometimes in competition, bought up horned cattle by 
hundreds for slaughter; it was officially reported that all the 
rams of the year were exhausted, and the ewe with its lamb 
was served up as a substitute—tough eating no doubt, but 
strong were the teeth and keen was the appetite of the 
British soldier, longing to be at them, enchanted with the 
new way of m: arching, and in their hatred to the natives, 
scarcely keeping their hands off the camp servants who min- 
istered to their wants, detecting a rebel in each miserable 
eroom, and a “ Nana Sahib” in each water-drawer. In the 
march of the earlier column, men were strung up to the trees 
on the road-side, and familiarly called acorns by the soldiers. 
Black life was never so cheap as now. The vast supplies of food 
for man and beast, the hundred thousand maunds of forage, 
the thousands of tent pegs, the hundreds of blankets, the scores 
of elephants and other beasts of burden, were the result of 
systematic labour. The resources of our half-oceupied dis- 
tricts were deve loped, and admirable indeed were the arrange- 
ments made and the instructions issued by the Government, 
‘aleulated to secure the comfort of the soldier, and the protec- 
tion of the people. And while the avenging army was march- 
ing upwards, convoys of ladies and children, who had ese aped 
the massacre of the innocents; the inmates of garrisons, 
which had held out beyond hope, and gained imperishable 
glory; women who had fled with their children on foot, 
under the full heat of an Indian sun, leaving the bodies of 
their slaughtered husbands rotting in some ravine, or eaten 
by dogs under the eyes of insulting erowds—these had to be 
sorrowfully and respectfully conveyed down. These were 
they who had gone through much tribulation, whom the hand 
of God had selected to expiate by their sorrow the sins of our 
nation, On them, though not more guilty than their neigh- 
bours, the tower of Siloam had fallen, and crushed their domestic 
happiness ; for the power of Engl: und will spring up again, 
stronger from the blow that was meant to dash it down; but 
the young, the strong of heart, the wise of council, the brave, 
the well- beloved, are treasures which no time can restore to 
us! Who is there among us, who would not gladly buy back, 
at the cost of half his fortune, the life of one of those w hom, 
though unconnected by ties of blood, he had loved and respeet- 
ed, who had erown up with him from his youth, to whose loss 
he can still hardly reconcile himself? Who is there who 
does not sometimes ask himself, why has my life been spared, 
when many so much worthier, when Havelock, Lawrence, 
and Nicholson, when Colvin, Christian, and Gr athed have been 


ealled away ? 
SEPT., 1858, 
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And when the eampaign is over, the soldier has to he 
housed. Barracks have to be erected in unusual numbers 
and with rapidity. Eyery carpenter, and every mason, all the 
timber, all the thatching grass of the district, have to be im. 
pressed and impounded. Contracts have to be made for beds 
for those brave fellows, who have not known what the thing 
meant for nearly a twelvemonth, from the time that they were 
blown out of the harbour of Portsmouth, by the first blast of 
the Indian whirlwind. Vegetables have to be sown for these 
brave fellows’ dinners; the grog shops have to be closed that 
they may not make themselves drunk ; foraging caps, accoutre- 
ments, knapsacks, left behind on the upward march, have to 
he stored and taken care of. Long discussions and wordy wars 
have to be carried on about the price of grain and supplies. ‘The 
commissariat Baboo attacks the native police as obstructing 
his purchases ; they retort on him as a wholesale plunderer, 
and very olten he is so, though they are not in a position to 
brine the charge. No English transaction can be carried 
through without a good fight; this has been sadly exempplitied 
in the late rebellion, for while England was talking of our be- 
leaeuered garrisons as bands of brothers, we find in’ every 
instanee, that violent feuds obstructed the public interests, that 
poor weak men, even in the hour when it seemed least valu- 
able, grasped at power.— 


“ Tliacos intra muros pugnatur, et extra.” 


We now turn to what may be called “ Mutiny Legislation,” 
and take a glance at what the Parliament of India did, or thought 
that they were doing, to assist the executive in the death-strugele 
with the mutineers and the rebels. The East India Company has, 
from the earliest days, shown the greatest tenderness for 
human life, and the greatest jealousy of its executive officers, 
and by legal forms and appellate courts, has fenced round the 
lives, the liberties, and the property of its meanest subject. Be 
it handed down to the honour of that great corporation, whose 
days are now numbered, that unlike most Asiatic conquerors, 
its code has never been written in blood, and that it has always 
recognized the equality of all its subjects in the eye of God and 
the law. No blood has ever fallen to the ground unavenged ; 
the courts are open to the meanest and the poorest, and the Go- 
vernment has fairly won the title of the mildest despotism that 
the world ever saw. It had been earried too far, especially in 
the army, where the power of the commanding officer had been 
paralysed, On the first tidings of the mutiny reaching the 
Council Chamber, summary and full power was given to courts 
martial to deal with offenders by Act VILL. on the 16th of 
May. By the 30th of May, the respectable eentlemen who 
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compose the Council, only one of whom had been so far up- 
eountry as Benares, (for the re presentative of the North-West 
Provinees was shut up asa prisoner in the Agra fort,) dis- 
covered that the mutiny was akin toa rebellion, and Act XI, 
of 1857 revolutionized the country, for it swept away all the 
barriers raised up by_ the wisdom of our predec essors against 
hasty judgment, it did away with all appeals, all records, it 
placed the power of life and death in the hands of any one, 
to whom in ~~ “ie of confusion it might fall. It was like 
eiving strong liquor to babes. Many who used these vast 
powers have no one to answer to, but God and their conscien- 
ees! Early in the day the Government tried to check their 
commissioners: in the lower provinces, where the fire of 
rebellion was less violent, they sueceeded; they asked not 
for forms and checks, for vernacular proceedings or deposi- 
tions, but for full Enelish notes of the trial to be kept for future 
reference, and for a monthly return of the number executed. 
But of many, in the North-West Provinces, who were launched 
into eternity under a semi-judicial process, not one note re- 
mains to say why a brief statement in the monthly return is 
their only epitaph. We ask no questions with regard to those 
who fell in the battle or the siege, for their presence on the 
spot accounts for their death, and for those who came within 
the compass of the halter ; we doubt not that they fell justly, 
for a rebellious epidemic had seized the community, but we 
wish that after the excitement of the first week had passed, 
there had been more discrimination, a more leisurely and 
solemn judement; and none have more denounced indis- 
criminate and hasty and unrecorded executions, than those 
who in peril were vigorous and unsparing, but merciful in the 
hour of victory. 

It was not enough to punish the mutineers and the rebels, 
but those who seduce and stir up the native army or others 
had to be met by special punishments; and on the 6th June, 
Act. XIV. gave such powers; and on the 13th of the same 
month, Act XVI. made death the legal punishment of every 
heinous offence, down to receiving stolen property in districts 
where martial law was proce laimed. Act XVIII. on the 20th 
June created a new crime for the civil courts, for it brought 
the whole of the mutineers and deserters under the civil 
power, and armed them with the power of life and death 
contained in the <Articles of War. Act XXYV. on the 
Sth of August, added confiscation of property to the penalty 
of death in all the above cases. ‘This completed a code 
unequalled since that of Draco, for every line is written 
in blood, and all protection to life, liberty, and property 
was removed. It is with wonder and awe that we peruse the 
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unlimited powers conveyed in these enactments. Better, far 
better, would it have been to have suspended all the existing 
acts and regulations, and to have placed unlimited power 
in the hand of the military or civil governor, than thus to 
let it go forth to the world, that death and confiscation of 
property were at one period, though a limited one, the legal 
punishment of every felony. 

It is an illustration how completely unrepresented the peo- 
ple of India are, either in Council or in the Press, that these 
lies Acts have elicited no remonstrance ; no petitions have been 
sent home to England, praying for some better guarantee for 
life and property, though posterity will wonder what kind 
of men they were who enacted such frightful laws; were 
they fierce men of the — of the French Marshals, or 
the dr: agooning Governors of Austrian Italy, who duns by 
the stroke of a pen transformed King Log into King Serpent, 
who gave every white man the power to inflict, “and every 
dark man the risk of suffering death without appeal | ? But 
avainst one Act, which affected the interests of the Fourth 
Estate, and placed the Press under the control of the execu- 
tive, was raised a howl, which reached, but was not re-echoed 
by, the sovereign Press of England. There are among the 
representatives of the Indian press gentlemen who have ‘made 
it their profession, who unite great “ability to long experience 
and a lofty independence. Against such there is no law ; they 
are important elements in the Indian constitution ; they point 
out abuses unsparingly ; they place distant stations into con- 
tact with each other; they suggest amendments, and are 
instruments of unbounded cood. Against such hove should 
be no law, and the mistake committed by the Government 
was, that they did not communicate to these gentlemen, that 
the yoke which the council had forged was meant for the necks 
of a very different class, which is not w anting in India. 

On the 18th of July was passed an Act to regulate the 
organization of volunteer corps, and we trust that this will 
be the germ of a permanent and more extended legislation, 
by which, in the hour of d: anger, every Christian will at once 
be available to the Government. Living among strangers, and 
knowing now that every hand is ready tx: bee cstead against 
us, every Christian should carry arms, ‘be able to use arms, 
and belong toa legalized armed Association. But, as a com- 
plement to this Act, is required the disarming of the natives 
of the country; and on the 11th September was passed an 
enactment, which, if we are only true to ourselves, may be 
the saving of India. It has always been subject of amaze- 
ment to thinking minds, that the Government of India per- 
mitted the unrestrained use of arms to its subjects—not 
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only arms of defence, but of offence, and of military orga- 
nization. Private individuals were allowed to possess forts : 
cannon, and companies of trained soldiers armed with mus- 
ket and bayonet. No restriction was placed on the making 
of powder, or the importation of [English  fire-arms. In 
every town the Armourer Smith held a recognized position, 
and the meanest servant carried his weapon. W e sowed the 
whirlwind and we reaped the storm, and a mutiny of our 
soldiers has expanded into a vast rebellion, — Wiser far were 
the authorities of the Punjab ; from the earliest day of our 
occupation the population was effectually disarmed, and heavy 
pe mnalties attended the possession of an unlicensed weapon. 
Every fort was dismantled; the manufacture of powder, the 
importation of sulphur and saltpetre, were controlled. In the 
hour of peril the people found that their fang had been 
drawn; they could not, even if they would, play with edge 
tools. This has now to be done for Hindust: an, and until 
done thoroughly, the possession of the kingdom will not be 
complete. No one who knew the country wonders whence 
came the cannon and the munition of war, which seem end- 
less. [very district had its shadow of royalty, the debris of 
ancient dynasties, bearing the name of the great town, with 
imprescriptible rights, sanctioned by usage and popular favour, 
always ready to spring up against us, to whom we allowed the 
privilege of being above the Jurisdiction of our courts, who 
were thorns in the sides of our magistracy, who headed the 
disturbances on the annual festivals, and whom the pernicious 
system of our merchant rulers allowed to usurp the titles, the 
privilege, and the rank of the Sovereign of England. We look- 
ed on them disdainfully and pitifully, and smiled at their mock 
courts; but to the people they were the reality, and our 
Sovereign was a myth. 

By the 28th of November the Government were satisfied 
that the number of mutineers exceeded their power of exter- 
mination, and an Act was passed for branding those who 
escaped the extreme penalty of the law, reviving a practice, 
which, only ten years previously, had been erased from the 
statute book. On the 5th of December an Act was passed to 
prevent any foreigner landing or travelling in India without a 
passport, the object being to prevent European adventurers of 
the free lance profession introducing themselves among the 
rebels, and giving organization to their efforts. This act has 
been rigidly enforced upon the American Presbyterian Mission- 
aries! One by one the characteristics which distinguish the 
dominions of England were effaced ; and on the 23rd of Janu- 
ary a small particle of the great Habeas Corpus Act, which 
by accident had clung to the island of Bombay, and en: abled a 
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ruthlessly wiped out. There remains but to legalize the slave 
colonies, formed of convicted sepoys, 1 the Andaman islands, 
and the Government of British India will take its place with 
Russia on the Caucasus, and Austria in Italy and Hungary. 

As the storm of rebellion rolled back, and we recovered 
of our provinces, new necessities for legislation 
occurred. Twenty thousand prisoners had escaped from gaol 
and were scattered over the country. Some of the most malig- 
nant criminals, whom nothing but the weakness of our courts, 
and the idiosyneracies of our judges, had kept from the gallows ; 
professional poisoners, hereditary murderers, druggers, and 
notorious highwaymen. An uAet was passed by which death 
or transportation for life were legalized for certain recaptured 
convicts, and a very necessary provision this was. At the 
same time the destruction of our oaols rendered it necessary 
to substitute corporal punishment for every variety of feloni- 
ous crime, thus making another necessary though retrograde 
step in legislation, as it is only twenty-five years ago that stripes 
were lewally forbidden as a punishment, though by subsequent 
enactment partially re-introduced for juvenile offenders and 
petty thetts. 

Then eame four Enactments, characteristic of the Rebellion. 
Foreed labour has been the prevailing sin of all despotic coun- 
tries: it is alluded to in the New Testament; it is found to 
prevail everywhere, where the lower classes are in debase- 
ment; the poor man has but his broad shoulders and manual 
dexterity, but the rich and the powerful seize him for the 
erection of their palaces, the making of their roads, the carry- 
ing of their goods. Tt is thus that the Pasha of Eeypt made 
his canal, and makes his railway ; it was this cause that roused 
the French labourers against the old feudal regime. The Indian 
Government have struggled against it, but the evil is rampant; 
it has been forbidden by legal enactments, but every officer 
of Government knows that, on every march that he takes, 
the evil exists in some form or other, either as lnpressment 
or purveyance. But the necessity of erecting barracks for 
the European troops compelled the Indian Government. to 
legalize this enormity, and to sanction the impressment of 
labour, adding every possible condition of remuneration, and 
every check on abuse. 

The seeond Enactment was to protect the interests of 
Government. Land ‘Tax, Exeise, and Stamps are the three 
sources of the Government revenue; and as vast amounts of 
stamp paper were plundered, an Act was passed to restrict the 
sale of such paper, and, by the introduction of a second stamp 
on the paper in store, practically to destroy the value of the 
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slundered paper. We cannot censure this measure, though 
no doubt the European captains of river steamers, who en- 
riched themselves at the expense of Government, will be deep 
though not loud in abuse. 

The third Enaetment is intended to secure the severe and 
discriminating punishment of the inhabitants of those vil- 
lages notorious for plunder, and the destruction of European 
lite and public buildings. Fine and confiscation are the 
penalties imposed and most justly ineurred, — If there is 
one duty more incumbent on Government than another, 
it is to punish severely the agrarian outrages of certain loca- 
lities; for to our amazement, communities, who had for fifty 
years known nothing but peace and abundance, burst forth 
full armed into rapine and murder, sparing neither pro- 
perty nor person, neither age nor sex. Certain tribes are 
more conspicuously notorious, and some have already suffered ; 
in one ease all the males in a villawe, sixty in number, were 
hune on the trees in front of their own houses; a punishment 
severe, but merited. 

The fourth and last Enactment is to facilitate the recovery 
of land, of which possession may have been wrongfully taken 
during the disturbances. Hereby hangs a lone tale of Indian, 
Army, and I¢nelish, miseovernment. In the early days of 
British rule, land was freely and “> unjustly brought to 
the auction hammer, for balances of land revenue, and de- 
crees of the Civil Court. Before rs attention of the Govern- 
ment was roused, the greater part of the land of the country 
had changed hands, and the ancient communities of resident 
proprietors had been ousted of their rights by the stranger 
capitalist, and had subsided into the subordinate position of 
hereditary cultivators, paying a fixed rent. Smarting under a 
confused sense of Injury sand of actual dishonour, ever and anon 
the brotherhood would rise up, and in a violent affray attempt 
to oust the intruder; but the strong hand of the civil power 
would then vindicate its protege and consign the offenders 
to gaol. But the disturbances opened the flood-gates of 
passion long repressed, and the opportunity was too tempt- 
ing. The stranger was ejected, or even slain, and the old 
community reistated themselves. For long the Government 
was powerless to vindicate the rights guaranteed by their 
own acts, and though deeply regretting the cause of the 
alie nation, there was nothing but to restore possession, and 
this is the object of this special enactment. 

Lastly came an Act inflicting special penalties on parties 
found in possession of arms and other property belonging to 
the Kast India Company, or Her Majesty. This is especi: ially 
aimed at the recovery of the thousands of muskets, the 
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hundreds of horses, the stores and the ammunition, which 
had been appropriated by the mutineers in the first blush of 
the outbreak. These Enactments form the code of mutiny 
legislation; it is but just to add that their term was linited, 
but in some it has already had to be extended. 

We have finished our narrative, but the reality execeds 
all description. You must see with your eyes, and hear with 
your ears, before you can realize the extent of the social dis. 
organization. It is an instructive lesson, and it is good for 
those who learn it earnestly and thoughtfully. Call our 
enemies patriots fighting for their country, enthusiasts fighting 
for their religion, oppressed sovereigns fighting for their inde- 
pendence, still they were emphatically the enemies of civiliza- 
tion. The dark night of the Middle Ages will close upon this 
country, if in the end their cause triumphs. After us comes 
the deluge. Drive round this unhappy station and behold the 
European living in an almost savage state, with a three-hooked 
gallows always ready rigged, and a platform always ready to 
drop. Pass along the road, formerly the highway of commerce, 
which leads to the northern capitals, and see everywhere ruin 
—unrooled houses, schools, hospitals, police stations, re- 
venue offices, courts of justice, gaols wantonly destroyed. 
very monument raised to civilization and order has been des- 
troyed; our enemies had leagued themselves with confusion and 
disorder, and selected murderers as their chosen associates. 

But abominable as have been the atrocities committed by 
them, those are wrong who see m them ought but the 
features of our poor human nature, when unbridled. Search 
the Old Testament, and we find that the slaughter of women 
and children is mentioned as a casual event, and the ripping 
up of women with child is alluded to as a speciality of one 
Sovereign, but not coupled with terms of loathing. The more 
civilized Roman of the Augustan age alludes to this part of the 
eonduet of the great hero Achilles with merited condemnation ; 
and lest any one say that these were ancient stories, and that 
such atrocities were unknown in modern times, we refer 
them to the pages of Hume the historian of England,* and 
they will find, that the Protestant planters in Ireland were 
treated by their fellow Christians of the Romish communion 
with precisely the same cruelty, the same barbarous details of 
inhumanity, as we shudder at hearing of in the northern pro- 


* The Trish Insurrection and Massacre in the reign of Charles I. 1641 A. D. 
Vide Hume. History of England, Vol. 6, p. 436. 

“ To secure the dominion of Ireland to the English, great colonies of British 
had been carried over, and been intermixed with the Irish, and had introduced 
a new face of things into the country. During a peace of forty years, the in- 
veterate quarrels between the nations seemed to be obliterated, and that savage 
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country had assumed the face of a European settlement, 
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vinees of India. This took place im the year 1641, A. D. 
In reading the narrative of the treatment which the Eng- 
lish settler received at the hands of the Irish native, graphi- 
cally told by the atheist Scot, we seem to be reading an ex- 
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The Irish remarked that the English planters, who had expelled them from 
their possessions, suppressed their religion, and bereaved them of their liberties, 
were but a handful compared to the natives—that they lived in the most supine 
security, interspersed with their numerous enemies, trusting to the protection 
of a small army which was scattered in inconsiderable divisions throughout 
the whole kingdom. 

* * * * * . * 

The Castle of Dublin contained arms for 19,000 men with 35 pieces of can- 
non, and a proportionable amount of ammunition ; yet was this important place 
guarded, and that without care, by no greater force than 50 men. 

7 * * « * * a 

The Irish, everywhere mingled with the English, needed but a hint from their 
leaders and priests to begin hostilities against a people, whom they hated 
on account of their religion, and envied for their riches and prosperity, After 
rapacity had fully exerted itself, cruelty, and the most barbarous, that ever in 
any nation was known or heard of, began its operations. Am universal massacre 
commenced of the English now defenceless, and passively resigned to their inhu- 
man foes. No age, MO Sex, no condition was spared. The wife weeping for her 
butchered husband, and embracing her helpless children, was pierced with them, 
and perished by the same stroke. The old, the young, the vigorous, the infirm 
underwent a like fate, and were confounded in one common ruin. In vain 
did flight save them from the first assault. Destruction was everywhere let 
loose, and met the hunted victims at every town. In vain was recourse had 
to relations, to companions, to friends ; all connections were dissolved, and death 
was dealt by that hand from which protection was implored and expected. 
Without provocation, without opposition, the astonished English, liviag in pro- 
found peace and free security, were massacred by their nearest neighbours, with 
whom they had long upheld a continued intercourse of kindness and good 
offices. 

But death was the lightest punishment inflicted by these rebels, All the 
tortures which wanton eruelty could devise, all the lingering pain of body, 
the anguish of mind, the agonies of despair, could not satiate revenge excited 
without injury, and cruelty derived from no cause. To enter into particulars 
would shock the least delicate humanity. Such enormities, though attested 
by undoubted evidence, appear almost incredible. Depraved nature, even 
perverted religion, encouraged by the utmost license, reach not to such a pitch 
of ferocity, unless the pity, inherent in human breasts, be destroyed by that 
contagion of example, which transports men beyond all the usual motives of 
conduct and behaviour. 

The stately buildings and commodious habitations of the planters were con- 
sumed with fire, or laid level with the ground. And where the miserable owners, 
shut up in their houses, and preparing for defence, perished in the flames to- 
gether with their wives and children, a double triumph was afforded to these 
insulting butchers, 

If snywhere a number assembled together, and, assuming courage from 
despair, were resolved to sweeten death by revenge on their assassins ; they were 
disarmed by capitulations and promises of safety, confirmed by the most so- 
lemn oaths, But no sooner had they surrendered, than the rebels, with perfidy 
equal to their cruelty, made them share the fate of their unhappy countrymen. 

Amidst all these enormities, the sacred name of Religion resounded on every 
side, not to stop the hands of these Savages, but to enforce their blows, and 
to steel their hearts against every movement of human or social sympathy. 
The English, as heretics, abhorred by God and detestable to all holy men, were 
marked out for slaughter, amd, of all actions, to rid the world of these declared 
enemies to Catholic faith, Was feprescuted as the most meritoricus.” 


Sert, 1858, M 
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tract from an Indian Journal of 1857. “ Religion was the word 
‘which resounded there, as here, to enforce the blow, and 
‘ steel the heart against every movement of sympathy, The 
English were pointed out as heretics abhorred by God, and, 
« detestable to all holy men ; were marked for slaughter ; and, of 
‘ all actions, to rid the world of these detestable enemies to 
‘the catholic faith and picty, was represented as the most 
‘ meritorious.” Should not this teach us to be charitable ? 

And let it not go forth that the tyranny of our rule deserved 
this bitter chastisement, that there were none who cared for 
the natives. This is not the case. There were missionaries 
spiritual and missionaries lay—men who devoted their lives 
and their incomes to the one great duty of caring for the 
people, who fed the hunery, who looked after the sick, who 
protected the oppressed, and visited those in prison, And let 
it not be said, that we were a Godless people, and that nothi 
was done to promote the cause of Christianity, or that we 
were ashamed of our creed. In every station rose the Christian 
Church; in nearly every district was the Christian native mis- 
sion, accompanied by its schools, its village preaching, and 
the dispersing of God's word; in some cases we went too far, 
hut we believed that we were doing God’s service. 

And, to those who consider that the use of the sacred Word 
as a class-book in Government schools is the only real badge 
of Christianity, we answer, that the best and wisest are oppos- 
ed to this degradation of the Seriptures; and indeed, if we 
examine our own systems, if we look back to our own youth- 
ful days, we shall find that religion is not ineuleated in schools. 
It is not taught at Eton or Westminster, the rudiments of our 
faith are not a test at Haileybury or Addiscombe ; but it is 
taught on the knees of the father, it is drank in from the fond 
lips of the mother; it is the legacy given before death by aged 
and venerated relatives; it is the genius of home embodied 
in the form of Christianity ; it is not rewarded by prizes and 
scholarships. Often the boy least gifted with intellectual gifts 
is the most endowed with the Spirit, and the first in the race of 
the world is less than the least in the kingdom of heaven. 

We once contributed to the pages of this Review* a paper on 
the duties of the Collector of Revenue in the North-West 
Provinces, and described his pleasing labours. To a true philan- 
thropist there is no more suitable destiny than that of being the 
earthly providence of so many thousands. But how sadly altered 
now is our position! Every Englishman is not only a freeman, 
hut a missionary of liberty, and though the servant of a des- 
potic Government, there was the consolation that the Govern- 
ment was paternal, that political offences were unknown, and 


. 


* Vol, XXIII page 186, 
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that the position of the subjects was happy. Let this be men- 
tioned no longer. The waters of the Ganges will not wash 
away the blood, years will not efface the memory, of 1857. 
Hundreds have perished violently. We have been surrounded, 
attacked, insulted, slain, and in return we have used a giant’s 
strength, and crushed sheen: but no longer can we hope to 
have friendly meetings and friendly oreetings. No longer 
can we dwell among “the people, like “parents among their 
children. They have all—we have all—tasted blood. We 
hate them, and they hate us to the death. 

It is a dreadful feature in this war of races, to contemplate 
the destruction of all pity, all sympathy, all the precepts of 
Christianity. Those who arrive fresh from England are 
uunazed to hear ventle ladies, who are usually the ‘angels of 
mercy, talking of slaughter, of hanging, of revenge, devoting 
whole tribes, whole classes, to the gallows. The common 
ground of humanity is cut away rll, under us. We talk of 
them as wild beasts, and yet we have to live among them for 
the best years of our lives, to eat from their h: inds; and it will 
be well if continuation of pressure does not convert them into 
assassins, It is well for India that the leaven of Enelish 
feeling is gradu ally working into the mass, and that a milder 
policy is taking the place of that indiscriminate revenge, 
which would have lowered us in the seale of civilized nations. 

In our firm and undisputed Constitution at home, we know 
nothing practically of the necessity of charity and forgiveness, 
which every rebellion entails. A I* renchman, who has known 
the horror of a revolution in his own country, would see the 
necessity of shortening the sword of justice. The people of 
India had seen us rise ~ wonderlully and sudde nly, like a star 
from afar, and they had worshipped us They had admitted 
our prestige, and kingdoms had sunk ba fore us; but now a 
lying rumour had gone forth—sueh a rumour as scattered the 
Assyrian army from before Jerusalem—that our power was 
gone, that our time was up. We find this in every intercepted 
letter not meant for European eye, that both friends and 
enemies had conecived a firm belief that such was the case, 
and they acted according to the best of their judgment for them- 
selves. Some sided with us, because certain hostile tribes in 
their neighbourhood had taken the other part. Some respeetable 
landholders. stood up at first for order, not for us, but their 
timidity at last compelled them to give way and join the 
stream; many revolted unwillinely, having much to lose ; 
inany were compromised by their relations, or forcibly carried 
away hy their dependants. 

M: any shrunk from massacre or private crime; they consi- 
dered the Kimpire vacant, as effectually it was, when our native 
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army revolted, and our European army was nowhere ; and they 
tendered their allegiance according to their family predilections ; 
or, if their local position permitted it, stood aloof to watch 
events; or, if they were wise, temporized with both parties, 
Their situation was peculiar, but history supplies parallels, 
Such must have been the situation of the Britons, when the 
Romans abandoned the island. Besides, their situation was 
critical, the representatives of effete dynasties were busy and 
active, the propagandists of violent religious wars were loud 
and powerful ; and, as one potent landholder, who has the 
proud honor of having protected English life, and now reaps 
the fruit, remarked to his guests in the hour of doubt and 
uncertainty. —* You may send ships and men and reconquer 
‘ the kingdom, but they may arrive too late to save the lives 
‘of me and my family ; it is that which I must think of.” 

But for every native who met us in the field, or who hag 
fallen into our power, the sword, the cannon’s mouth, and the 
rope have been adjudged without inquiry and without discri- 
mination. Many went defiantly, like Spartans, to death, and 
looked about at the last moment with an air of triumph. The 
great Searcher of hearts alone knows what strength sustained 
them. None have craved life, or seemed to care 40 purchase 
it; reckless with the lives of others they have not eared for 
their own. Thousands are now making head against us, 
because there is no alternative, no loop-hole for escape, because 
the gates of merey have been irrevocably closed. 

Let our rulers pause and reflect that they have a great and 
not uncivilized people under them, congregating in rich cities, 
scattered in innumerable villages—a people cunning in art, 
courteous in manner, brave in battle, fearless in death, and 
inflexible in religious convictions, It may be that they have 
risen in righteous indignation against us, for our feelings are 
not their feelings ; our Gods are not their Gods ; the question of 
right and wrong is not deeidedin the same way by them and 
by us. We cannot exterminate this people who count by 
millions, and re-colonize with Anglo-Saxons ; we cannot make 
India a solitude, and then call it peace. Let us then confess 
that we have committed great errors, that it is the hand of 
God that has saved us, and still saves us—that He meant to 
chastise, and not to destroy us; and, confessing our own short- 
come in spite of our powers, our learning, the wisdom of our 
counsellors, and the vastness of our physical force, let us be 
indulgent and forgiving to the weak, the ignorant, the deluded, 
the so-called rebel. 
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Arr. IIL.—1. Rules of the Uncovenanted Service Family Pen- 
sion Fund, 


Reports on the Bengal Civil and Military Funds. 


TN a former Article* we took occasion to bring under review 
| the whole of the prospectuses of the Indian Life Assur- 
ance Offices, with the view of comparing the rates of pr emium 
for assurance of lives charged therein, and the premiums as 
computed by us from various tables of mortality. 

We now propose, in the first place, to direct attention to the 
results of an enquiry into the mortality of members of the 
Unecovenanted Service Fund, more especially the East Indian 
members, in the belief that the information submitted will 
not only be interesting, but may possibly prove valuable for 
the purposes of the Fund. More noble or magnificent in- 
stitutions of the kind, than the provident funds established 
in connexion with the Services of the Kast India Company, 
do not exist in the world. ‘The prosperity, nay the very 
existence, of these institutions, depends on the  accu- 
racy with which the tables represent the mortality among 
the members. Any contribution therefore to Indian vital 
statistics, however humble, must be considered, not only in- 
teresting in a scientific point of view, but of considerable 
practical value, as affording data whence to test the position 
of the great monetary interests we have referred to. The pre- 
sent enquiry is incidental to an entirely separate investi- 
tt the results of which will hereafter appear. Our 

‘aders, who take an interest in such pursuits, will recollect 
that the most important existing tables of mortality, appli- 
cable to European residents in India, are those of Mr. Neison 
and Mr. Woolhouse. Mr. Woolhouse’s observations, sub- 
sequently adopted by Mr. Griffith Davies, are founded on 
Dodwell and Miles’ army lists, and embrace 6,017 officers of 
the Bengal army, who entered the service from 1760 to 1834, 
inclusive, a period of seventy-six years. Mr. Neison’s data 
were obtained from the patronage books of the India House, 
and have reference to 5,199 military cadets appointed to 
the Bengal army from 1800 to 1847, inclusive, a period of 
forty-eight years; while Mr. Francis’ tables, applicable to 
mixed assured lives of all classes, were deduced from data 
supplied by the experience of two of the oldest Toeal life 


* Vol. XIX., Page 210. 
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offices in India, during the period from 1815 to 1847  inclu- 
sive. The reports of Messrs. Neison and Davies, on the 
Bengal Civil Fund, contain tables of the casualties whitels may 
be expected to occur amongst members of the covenanted 
civil serviee. Mr. Davies’ table, formed from Dodwell and 
Miles lists, for the sixty years ending 1838, is the same up to the 
age of forty as that employed by him in 1842, for the purposes 
of the Uncovenanted Fund, while from fort and upwards it is 
identical with the “ Northampton Table.” Mr. Neison’s obser- 
vations are founded on data obtained from “ A Register of the 
‘ Hon. East India Company’s Civil Servants on “the Bengal 
‘ Establishment, from 1790 to 1842, compiled under the direc- 
‘tion of Mr. Hl. T. Prinsep, late member of council of 
‘ India.” From the records of the India House, Mr. Neison 
arrived at results nearly similar to those deduced from Mr. 
Prinsep’s list, and both agreed so nearly with Mr. Davies’ 
table up to the age of forty, that, for the purpose of comparison, 
he adopted the latter table up to that age. From age forty- 
five to the extremity of life, the same table as that. used for 
the Military Fund has been adopted; and between the ages 
of thirty-nine and forty-five, the terms were interpolated. 
But on no former occasion has a table of mortality been 
constructed expressly applicable to East Indians, The re- 
cords of the Uncovenanted Fund, which were kindly placed at 
our disposal by Mr. Kellner, are indeed more than ordinarily 
attractive, as facilitating enquiry into the mortality amonest 
that large and distinct section of the Christian community “of 
India, which has never before been brought under observation ; 
and it will be interesting to compare the results arising out of 
the present investigation with those applicable to civil, military, 
and mixed assured lives in India: and again the wliaie of the 
results with the soneteey ainongst the male population of 
England and Wales, as exhibited by the best authorities on the 
subject. 

Mr. Kellner’s list furnishes the following particulars with 
reference to 945 persons who became subscribers to the Fund, 
during the twenty years ending 30th April, 1857, viz. the date 
of entry, together with the age at entry, and the age at death, 
resignation, or dismissal, the ave at entry—verified by baptismal 
or other certifieate—and the age at death or discontinuance, 
being in all cases computed t: the nearest birth-d: ay. Europeans 
and East Indians are dis tinguished 1 in the list, and the fo! lowing 


table exhibits the proportion of each class subscribing to the 
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| , Per Centage of 
> No “= 
Race. | : whole number, 
tit TNE. 5 5 cadpiddambieudinnie 693 73°333 
[SUTOPCANS ....ceeeeeesceesenseeeceerees 244 25°820 
Unknow’ ...cccosccedivccccsccccccccees 8 "847 
et 945 100-000 
| | 
| | 








It should be understood that these are 945 lives, not entries, 
anecessary distinction, for there are instances of members of 
the Fund, who have been struck off and subseque ntly re- 


admitted more than onee. In such cases only the first entry 


and discontinuance are noted, in order that the list may have 


reference to lives only. 
For the benefit of those who take an interest in such pursuits, 


of whom there are many in this country, we shall, at the risk of 
being considered tedious, briefly explain the practical method of 


forming a mortality t table. The object is to obtain, in the first 
instance, the rate of mortality per cent. per annum, at each 
age, In the present case, 945 persons enter the Fund in 
twenty years, of whom during that period 163 die, 94 withdraw, 
106 are struck off, and the remaining 582 are alive, and mem- 
bers of the Fund at the expiry of the term. Had all these 945 
persons entered in the same year and at the same age, it would 
be a very simple matter, but as they enter at age nineteen to 
sixty-six inclusive, and at various times during the twenty years, 
the process, which i is as follows, is somewhat more laborious : _— 
(1.) <A. sufficient quantity of computing paper is divided 
into sections applicable to each age of life which comes under 
observation. 
(2.) The paper is ruled with columns to receive the parti- 
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culars, of which the results are exhibited in columns 4, e, f, g, 
/,m,in Abstract B. 

(3.) One computer then reads from the list of subscribers 
the entries at each age, while another computer registers the 
fact under its proper head, in the paper prepared for the 
purpose. | 

(4.) The entries at each age being completed, the deaths, 
discontinuances, and number living at the end of the period, are 
similarly recorded, under their respective heads. 

(5.) Asacheck the whole process is repeated, one com- 
puter reading from the list, and another noting that the entry 
is correctly posted. 

(6.) The total under each column is then found, and the 
results transferred to their respective columns in Abstract B.* 

The following table then exhibits the principal elementary 
facts from which to determine the rate of mortality among 
the subscribers to the Uneovenanted Fund. In the explanation 
of the table, we have adopted very nearly the phraseology 
employed by Mr. Neison on similar occasions :— 


a. Represents the age. 

b. The number of subscribers entering at each age. 

e. The number of subseribers remaiming under observation from 
each preceding age. ‘Thus two entered at age nineteen, and not coming 
under any of the contingencies contemplated in the succeeding columns, 
are re-entered as under observation at age twenty, when other two 
subscribers entered, there being then four under observation in all, 
out of whom one withdrew, and the remaining three are entered in 
this column opposite age twenty-one. | 

d. The total number of subseribers under observation at each age. 
Thus there were three subseribers remaining under observation from 
the preceding age at age twenty-one, which, ac.led to the nine entering 
at that age, makes twelve in all, of whom two are alive at 39th April, 
1857, and therefore no longer under notice, leaving ten to be carried 
forward to column ¢ opposite age twenty-two. 

e. The number dying at each age. 

f. Those who withdraw from the Fund. 

gq. Those who are struck off. 

h. The total of 7 and ). 

m. The number of subscribers alive at 30th April, 1857, and 
who have not withdrawn or been struck off. 

n. The total of columns e, 2 and in, or the number who pass from 
observation at any age. 

By. a te oe as a rp tnd in computations such 
aes’ ave "hesea ‘del cc joo: a a a re unrivalled, But 
ance of error within the 


narrowest limits, that all the calculations be done in duplicate by independent 
computers, Who should compare and verify the results at every stage 
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» One-half of the numbers in column 8. 
2. One-half of the numbers in column J. 
q. Total of o and p. 

yr. The number exposed to one entire year’s risk of mort: lity; and 
is obtained for each age, by deducting the number in column q from the 
number in column d opposite the age. As subscribers enter at various 

periods throughout the year, the persons represented by the numbers in 

column 6 are, one with another, not subject to more th: an six months’ risk, 
or which is the same thing, one alf of them to a year’s risk. And as wa. 
scribers discontinue at various periods, throughout the year, they are, one 
with another, subject to only six months’ risk in that year, or one- half of 





them to a whole year’s risk. Hence one-half of the number entered, and 
one-half of the number discontinued, have to be deducted from the gross 
nimber under observation, as exhibited in column d, the residue in 
’ column? being the number exposed to a complete year’s risk, 
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The following is an abstract of the particulars in the preceding 
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Age. to the risk of Died. aaa 
| mortality. 
21—25 186.0 owe eewens 
| 
| 26—30 747.0 12 1.6064 
| 
| 31-35 1275.5 17 1.3328 
| 36—40 1329.5 25 1.8804 
41—45 998.5 30 3.0053 
46—50 683.0 19 2.7818 
o1—955 421.0 24 5.7007 
56—60 238.5 7 2.9350 
61—65 115.5 15 12.9872 
66—70 52.5 d 9.5238 
(1—75 9.0 3 33.3334 
76—79 4.0 l 25.0000 
Total.. i 6060.0 163 2.6898 








It thus appears that, during 6060 years of risk to which the 


members have been exposed, 163 dicd, the mortality being 


2.608908 per cent. 
Che following table exhibits the yarticulars necessary to 


determine the mortality amongst East Indian subscribers to 
the Fund, the explanation of the different columns being the 


same as that applicable to Abstract B. 
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The following table is an abstract of the results in the pre- 
ceding one ; 























ABSTRACT E, 
cae sae amen a 
Number exposed | Mortality per 
Age to the risk of Died. 
‘ ° eent. 
mortality. 
91—25 173.5 | ie wiaanei 
96——-30 624.0 7 1.1218 
31—395 1019.0 13 1.2758 
| 
36—40 1023.5 19 1.8564 
41—49 749.0 28 3.7083 
46—50 448.5 1] 2.4526 
51—55 2835.5 16 5.6437 
56—60 147.5 4 2.7119 
61—65 76.0 9 11.8421 
66—70 33.5 4 11.9403 
71—72 3.0 2 | 66.6667 
| 
Total... 4581.0 | 113 2.4667 




















It would appear, therefore, that, during 4,581 years of risk 
to which the Kast Indian subscribers were exposed, 
the mortality being 2.4667 per cent. 
These results are very remarkable. 


113 died, 


Hitherto an apparently 


universal impression has prevailed, that the rate of mortality 


amongst East Indians is conside rably 


obtains amongst Europeans 


offices decline 


insuring them at the 


in excess of that which 
resident in India, and some life 
rates applicable to Euro- 
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peans ; but the facts set forth in the preceding tables tend 
most decidedly to prove, that the respectable and provident 
portion of the Eurasian community are, at certain ages, subject 
to a less rate of mortality than that which prevails amongst any 
other class of Christians in this country. At ages 21—25 there 
are only 173 lives under observation 3 % nd at ages 51 to 72 not 
more than 544, these numbers being too small to warrant any 
confidence in the results; but confining ourselves to the re- 
maining 3,864 lives which comprise 84 per cent of the whole 
experience, the following is the result :— 


Abstract F. 




















m a . 
| Mast INDIANS, 1837—1857. | Civit Service, 1790—1842. | 
! 
| ——_— —| | 
\ 4 j a 1 r ] , } | | Ages 
| 4 yor , Numbe . 
| Number | Mortality, N se i oe Mortality, | 
i } exposed to Died. 4 exposed to | Died ae " } 
ait per cent. ial |} per cent. | 
risk. | | Pisk, | | } 
| } | es | — | - ae 
126 - 30 624.0 | 7 41.1218 4010 | 84 | 2.094 26—30) 
i | | j | | 
=e oO o1°%" | e) - 
31—35 1019.0 | 13 | 12758 | olji | 48 | 1.511 31-35) 
| | | 
| | | 
cia 7 — be | wae lea 
136 - 40 1023.5 | 19 | 1.8564 | 2172 | 60 | 2.762 36—40 
| 
| | | 
)41—45 749.0 | 28} 8.7383 1196 | 44] 2041 41-45 
} | } 
} | | j 
, ‘ 
| 46 —50) 448.5 | 11 2.4526 | 818 | 29 | 3.945 46—50 
| 
256 —50 osod.0 | 78) 2.01863 11,673 | 265 | 2.2702 26—50 
| 
j ] 





Thus at 26—40 inclusive, it would appear that 13.5 East 
Indians and 17.6 Civilians out of every 1,000 die annually, and 
at 26—50, inclusive, 20 East Indians and nearly 23 Civilians: 
and the results are still in favor of East Indians, even if the 
comparison be made to apply to the deaths in the Civil Service, 
during the more recent period 1820—I1842, 

The Covenanted Civil Service has always hitherto been 
considered the most select class of lives in India. In the 
receipt: of large incomes, living in the best houses, with ample 
means to effect change of climate whenever sickness renders 
it necessary, commanding every thing in short which reduces 
the risk of residence in this country to the minimum, it is nob 
to be wondered at that the mortality amonest certain sections 
of the population of the British Islands,—the adult male po- 
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pulation of Liv erpool and Glasgow, for instance,—ts consider 
ably in excess of that prey vailing in the Bengal Civil Service ; 
nor, for obvious reasons, should we be unprepared to learn, 
that the casualties amongst Bengal civilians are considerably less 
than amongst their humbler brethren of the Uneovenanted 
carves e, The contrary, however, appears to be the case; and 
1s the mortality of the humble provident classes in England 
is less than that of the aristocrac y, so is the mortality amongst 
the provident Hast Indian members of the Uneovy enanted 
Fund, less than that observed to prevail amongst the govern- 
ing class in this country. The value of m: ale life in Enel: und, 
as it exists amongst members of the ereat community com- 
prising friendly societies, 1s nearly ¢ ight per cent better than 
that of the male population generally, and superior indeed 
to that of any class, the aristocracy not excepted. Who shall 
say that it ought to be otherwise 2? Does it not appear as 
if He from whom went forth the sentence, * In the sweat of thy 
‘face shalt thou eat bread,” has mitigated the severity of the 
curse to the deserving of that class on which it more par- 
ticularly falls, by vouchsafing them uniformity of health and 
prolonged life, to a degree which the wealthy, indolent, and lux- 
urious can never hope to obtain ? 

There is one consideration affecting the last table which must 
not be overlooked. It is compulsory on members of the Bengal 
Civil Service,—all of whom however are approved by medical 
examiners in England betore appointment,—to subscribe to the 
fund; in the case of the Uncovenanted Fund, it is not compulsory ; 
the —_ ‘tors strictly exereise the right of selection under the rules 


of the Fund. Thus every applicant must undergo careful 
cite’ examination, and be pronounced of sound constitu- 
tion before admission. But will this explain the low rate of 


mortality prevailing among East Indians, as revealed by the 
above table? We do not think so. Applicants for assurance 
at healthy rates to life offices, both here and in England, are sub- 
jected to the strictest examination, the result being that twenty- 
three per cent in England, and—so far as the experience of one 
oflice with which we are ac quainted goes—about seven and a half 


per cent in this country, are rejecte id but the mort: ality amongst 


assured lives does not appear to be less on that account. If any 
reliance is to be placed on Mr, Francis’ paper, it is, in India, con- 
siderably more than is represented even by the army casualties. 

The fact is that no man will pay his money either to a fund or a 
life office, unless he has a tolerably clear idea that the ar- 
rangement is a better one for himself than putting it out at 
interest. Those who have a very high opinion of their vitality 
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will be apt to invest their savings elsewhere, while the 
chances are. that the number of bad and indifferent lives ofter- 
ine will counteract all the advantages derivable from selection, 

‘But although the results above given are, at certain ages, 
decisive as atlecting the Kast Indian members of the Uneoy- 
enanted Fund, they cannot be received as applicable to the 
Kast Indian community generally, There can be no doubt 
that the payment monthly for provident purposes of a cer- 
tain sum, by persons in middle or inferior life, is indicative 
of more than average intelligence; of the existence of those 
temperate, careful, frugal habits which result in health and lon- 
eevity. Thus, as the members of friendly societies in Eng- 
land enjoy, one with another, longer life than falls to the lot 
of the working classes generally, it is not unreasonable to 
conclude, that East Indian subseribers to the Ifund are a 
very superior class, to the mixed Eurasian population we see 
around us. 

The following table exhibits the mortality among the 
whole body of subscribers, and East Indian subscribers, to 
the Fund, placed in juxta-position : 


Apsrractr G, 











| a Mortality per cent ; | Mortality per cent ; | - 
“D> Mixed Class. East Indians. — 
| 24 — 30 1.6064 | 1.1218 | 26—30 
| | | | 
| 31—35 1.3328 1.2758 31—35 
| | 
|}  36—40 1.8804 18564 | 26—49) 
} 
41—45 | 3.5053 3.70580 | 41—45 
— - 
46-50 | 2.7818 2.4526 | 46—50 
51—55 | 5 7007 | 5.6437 | 51—55 
56 —60 | 2.9350 | 2.711! | an 
| . 4 | mei L119 } 56—60 








AS eee 


From the preceding tables it appears that, while the mortality 
at ages from twenty-one to sixty inclusive, amongst the members 
of the Fund generally, is 2.6898 per cent per annum, the 
mortality amongst East Indian members is only 2.4667 per cent 
per annum, ; 
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The following table is formed from the data in Abstract B. 
preceding, | and represents the mortality for the mean of each 
quinquennial term of life, among the subscribers to the Uncov- 
enanted Ifund. For an explan: ition of how it and the two 
succeeding tables are constructed, see Mr. Neison’s works. 
TABLE I, 


Interpolation of mortality per cent. Mixed Class. 








(1.) Original quantities. 
A, and A, = Ist and 2nd Differences. a 


a= 2A, | 




















b = ‘044, 
A | A, A. | | 
a 
| | 
28 | 1.6064 |— 273600 4 8212 | 
| a == 05472 b = 032848 | | 
330 | 1.3328 |4 5476 1.077 | 
10952 043092 | 
38 1.8804 1.6249 |— 2.3484 , 
32498 093936 | 
43 3.5053 |— 7235 [4 3.6424 | 
| 14470 .145696 i 
48 | 2.7818 [+4 2.9189 |— 5.6846 | 
| 58378 .227384 | 
| 53 5.7007 | | 2.7657. + 12.8179 | 
| 55314 512716 | 
| 58 2.9350 [4 10,0522 |— 13.5156 | 
2.01044 540624 
63 12.9872 |— 3.4634 [+ 27.2729 } 
69268 1.090916 ! 
68 9.5238 {4 23.8095 |— 32.1428 | 
4.76190 1 285712 | 
73 33.3333 |— 8.3333 
| 1.66666 
78 25.0000 _ 











The next table indicates the interpolation of the mortality 
per cent. 
SErT., 1858, oO 
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| TABLE II. 
Wi i Interpolation of mortality per cent. Mixed Class. 
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Interval = } 
; (1.) = Original quantities. 
Ist 8, = a—2b. 
b., a bh. 
_ 
| Age. (| ) | on Age. } (1.) | by 
| 
28 | 1.606400 | , 53 5.7 00700 | 
— 120416 | * PI | §6BSPOSTS 
29 1.485984 _ 54 | 4.122128 | 
087568 an | 065856 
30 1.398416 07 ; 1) 55 | 3.056272 | _— 
Ood7 2 .553140 
dl 1.343606 . 56 ? 503132 | 
21872 _. owas @ 0401424 
32 1.321824 57 2.462708 | 
+ OLO9T6 7m meee ES lhe 472292 | 
3d | 1.332500 58 | 2.935000 | 
02 ae; 32365 e/ dia @ ST) | ( ( } 27 . . 
34 | 1.356136 g i ue 59 | 6.026688 ig viconineis 
= | 66428 | | ~ 4 2.551064 
35 | 1.422564 109520 GO | 8.077752 | > 0104.40 
Pk an — . woe “a. ++ 
i 36 | 1.532084) asagyg | GL | 10.588192 | 1.469816 
ey LD baw J } » ( . . - - : } a tO J 
4! os | 1.654696 4 195704 62 12,.058008 4 929192 
e “¥ | ee 
s : | | 
; 38 | L.S8S0-L00 nm 19852 63 | 12.987200 | i anliali 
2. i 29 | 9 8QR2959 os ~ | > iga 2.74012 
ad rs sila ALS916 G4 | 10,112688 | ron 
g 40 2.812168 + | oe I , | 1.783596 
7 wee 324980 65 | - 8.329092 692680 | 
“ 4) 1 9799 siete aloe a | 
7. 4] | 3d. 1371458 231044 66 | 7.636412 4 29992 | 
19 eae é 7 77 ¢ Sie eOVJOLV0VU 
da 42 3.068192 137108 67 8.034648 
# jf 187108 | 1.489152 
it Pe 0 3 Fi) 33 20 - 
] sa 9.000500 |__ 436092 | 68 9.523800 » 99999 
) ‘ { | 3 OG9208 " : + 1 dooooet 
hi 290396 89 | 16807124 6.047612 
‘: ¢ Pe 9 T-CRQIs E 4014 
’ 45 a ites: l2 | 14 1700 40 22904736 — 
ey 46 2.634112 - - 4.761900 
Fj : “4 000996 1 27.666636 a eae 
: 47 2? GBSLOS ol) 31 14 Tors) 3.476188 
ARGOS “a 14282 
: 146692 . i 2.190476 
48 2 TRLSOO aa sien sini 
+ ie MS54S id | 33.0000 0 | : 
49 3.820348 “ 
SI1L1G4 re 
50 | 4.631512 ; i. 
3750 
51 5.215292 a | 
52 5.571688 pesiccsre | 


+- 


129012 | 











From the results in Table IL, the following table of de- 


erements is derived :— 


Tahle of Decremeits. 


TABLE III. 
Mixed Class. 
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— -, 
| Mortality per 7 | , ' | 
| Cent. = d ACL — 4) =e} Number | Number | q,, 
Age. | — ‘Living = 7.) Dying — 
1 a= a F S (c) — | ] i a ’ é D* 
| 100 s ™ ‘ 
| | | 
25 | 1.606 5.00000 | 100000 1606 25 
98394 9.99297 
6 1.606 4.99297 98394 1580 26 
YS304 99297 | | 
97 1.606 SO8594 96814 165: 27 
S304 | 99297 | 
28 1.606 7891 95260 1530 28 si 
Y8394 99297 
9 1.486 OT188 93730 1392 29 
US514 99350 
30 1.398 96538 | 92338 | 1299 30 
98602 99389 
| 3] 1344 | 95927 91048 | 1225 31 | 
98656 99412 
32 1.322 95339 g9s23 | 1187 32. | 
| 98678 99422 | 
| 33 | 1333 94761 88636 1182 33 
8667 9417 
34 | 1.356 94178 87454 1186 34 | 
-OSG44 99107 
| 35 | 1.423 93585 86268 1227 35 | 
| | 98577 99378 | 
| 360 C&S; 1.532 92963 85041 1302 1G) 
| 98468 99330 | 
7 1.685 92293 83739 | 1410 37 
O8B815 99262 
8 1.880 { 91555 82329 1548 2s 
98120 99176 | 
39 | 2.393 9073 So781_— | 1833 | 9 
.97607 LO8948 
40 | 9.812 289679 78848 2218 |} 40) 
OT7188 98761 
41 3.137 88440 76630 9403 1] 
6868 S616 
| 42 3.368 87056 74227 2500 42 
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634 
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98512 
eR5568 
98450 
-84018 
98646 
82664 
-I8T76 
-81440 
98841 

O21 

P8840 
79121 

9877 
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TABLE I11.—/ Continued. ) 
Mixed Class. 


Table of Decrements. 


Mortality per | 
Cent. = d 


l wee © 


100 


A/ 
d — 
r50) ai 


5 + T(c)=HAL. 
| 


A(L— 














" 
«. 


820 


6180 


32 


-95568 


2.954 


7046 


O44 


6956 


140 


6860 


241 


6759 


oo or 
o0 


26650 


~2 


3.466 


M6554 


=) 


290 


6410 


ie 


ry Med 
VYbO2G6 


JS68 


96132 


O24 


5976 


Q5808 


i as Be 


5678 


—_ 


—_ 


L518 
95482 
673 


Q5Qo7 


Yn é 


Vi 


5098 
.1855 
4545 
ABD 
24565 
5.747 
94253 
OOS 
93902 
494 
S506 
O44 
3056 
7.463 


Ooo7r9%7 
Va 4 


O8S 


P1955 


~~, 
tte 


TI896 
YS3808 
T6204 
97940 
74144 
-Y86498 
of 2842 
98657 
T1499 
98614 
701138 
IS569 
68682 
9S520 
67202 
-YS468 
65670 
S412 


4082 





98352 
62434 
98287 
6072 
98216 
8937 
-OST40 
4.57077 
9808] 
4.55158 
27992 
5150 
97922 
51072 
97817 
48889 
YTT0l 
246590 
97573 
44165 
97430 
41493 
97267 
S850 
T7084 
ooO44 
68TH 
B2S1S8 
866382 
29450 
96348 
24798 


6013 





Number 


Living =/ 


—————O A 


Number 


Dying. 





60112 
OTS815 
59137 
53508 
51879 
50249 
48621 
46992 


Fano 
45365 


42106 
40477 
38848 
37219 
35611 


84002 


27646 
96057 
24468 
22879 
21290 
19702 


18113 





2297 


2678 


1629 


1629 


1630 


1628 


1629 


1629 


1629 


1628 


1629 


1629 


1629 


1608 


1609 


1589 


1589 


1589 


L589 


1589 


1589 


1589 


1589 


1588 


1589 


1589 
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Table of Decremeuts. 


. 
Mortality per | 


Cent 
| ad 


OF 


A7l 
A (1— _¢€ 
{ . 100 


D =(c) =A l 


LAST 


y=e 


INDIANS. 
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Mixed Class. 


Number 


Living = 7, 


oD 


Number 
Dying. 
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LOO 

9.615 21811 16524 1589 | io 
0385 VI61L0 

10.239 17421 14955 1529 a6 
S976] 95309 

LO.S15 12730 15406 1450 77 
S9TSS 5029 

11.296 7759 11956 1351 | ad 
BS8T04 PATHE | 

13.172 02955 10605 1290 79 
LS7S828 94563 

13.433 3.96916 9315 1252 50 


865967 
14.775 
8H222 
16.474 
83926 
19,031 
JSO0969 
20.513 
TIAST 
99 O45 
27997 
25.4458 
.76552 


)* oon 


TAT79 
95.5301 
741699 
on, S06 
74194 
2G.O8T 
73913 
29.412 
T0588 
33.334 
66666 
43.750 


6250 


05.556 
44444 

75.000 
25000 

100.000 
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S576 
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045956 





| 09039 
9.87037 
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82948 
84873 
67821 
82390 
50211 


1.90004 
9.39794 
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The three following tables are, in principle, the same as the 
three preceding, the results being applicable to Kast Indian 
subscribers to the Uncovenanted Fund :— 


Tabie LY. 
Interpolation of mortality per cent: East Indians. 


(1.) Original quantities. @ 

A, and A, = Ist and 2nd Differences. 1 

on \ 
@a=‘2A 


rh — Of As 


| Age | :. A, As 
28 1.1218 1540 t 4266 & 
a = .03080 LZ — .017064 ; 
33 1.2758 5806 13013 | 
11612 052052 
38 1.8564 1.8819 — 3.1676 
.37638 126704 
43 3.7383 1.2857 + .44768 
25714 | 179072 y 
| a 
48 2.2645 3.1911 | — 6.1229 z 
* 
63822 244916 q 
| 53 5.6437 2.9318 + 12.0620 
b 
| ! | 58636 482480 
} 58 2.7119 9.1302 — 9.0320 
a 36 
| | 1 82604 361280 
} i 63 | 11.8421 0982 
ait | 
a | 01964 
Bil 
ait | 
a 
q : 
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TABLE V. 


Interpolation of mortality per cent: East Indians, 
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Interval = } 
(1.) = Original quantities. 
Ist 8, — a—2b, 
6, = 6. 
| 
Age. | (1.) 8, Age. (1.) 5, 
| | 
23 | 1.121800 48 2.452600 | 
— .003328 + 1.128052 
29 | 1.118472 49 3.580652 | 
| + 013736 | | .883136 
30 1 132208 50 | = 4.463788 | 
030800 | | 638220 
31 1.163008 51 | 5.102008 
047864 | | 393304 
32 1.210872 52 | 5.495312 
+ .064928 | +  .148388 
| 
33 1 275800 53 | 5.643700 
+  .012016 — 1.551320 
«BA 1.287816 54 4.092380 
| 064068 1.068840 
| 385 | 1.351884 5D 3.023540 
| 116120 .586360 
| 36 1.468004 56 2.437180 
168172 103880 
37 1.636176 57 2.333300 
| +  .220224 + = _.878600 
38 1.856400 58 2711900 
+  .629788 + 2.548600 
39 2.486188 | 59 5.260500 
503084 | 2.187320 
40 2.989272 60 | 7.447820 
.376380 1.826040 
41 3.365652 61 9.273860 
249676 1.464760 
42 3 615328 62 | 10.738620 
t 122972 | 1.103480 
43 3.738300 63 11.842100 
—  .615284 
44 3.123016 
436212 
45 2.686804 
257140 
46 2 429664 
—  .078068 
47 2.351596 
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TABLE VI. 







































































. e 
Table of Decrements: East Indians. oA 
teense: i aaa a a ans “ X 1 | | et . 
| Mortality  / (1—_4@ )—c| Number | Number 
| Age, | Cent.=d | 100) ~ “Iniving =1.| Dying. | “8° 
ow | han fe iS¢Z(e) =A; PUTCO UC 
1a0d tg | 
— | | id 
| 25 | 1.122 5.00000 | 100000 1122 | 25 E 
| | 98878 9.99510 
9G | 1.122 4.99510 98878 1109 | 6 
98878 99510 
27 1122 99020 97769 1097 27 
| 98878 —_ | | 
8 | 1.122 98530 96672 1085 | 28 | 
988738 YSLO | | 
29 111s 98040 | 95587 1068 | “9 | , 
QSS88?2 9512 | i 
| 10 1.132 97552 | 94519 _— | “co 
S868 9906 | | é 
$l 1.163 97058 93450 1087 | 
98837 EID 
39 1211 96550 92363 1118 32 | 
YRTS9 9471 
33 L276 6021 91245 1165 o3 
| OS8T24 9442 | 
34 L.2ss 95463 90080 1160 Jot | 
8712 99437 
| 85 1.352 94900 88920 1202 35 | 
98648 9409 | | 
36 1.468 94309 87718 1287 | 36 | : 
98532 9358 : 
| 7 1636 93667 86431 1413 | 87 
| OS364 9284 
38 1.856 2951 85018 1579 38 | 
“OSTA 99186 
59 2.486 92137 83439 2074 39 | 
7514 98907 
40 2.989 91044 81365 2432 40 | 
YT70L1 P8682 
4 3.366 89726 73933 2657 | al | 
| 6634 SILLS } 
| ‘2 | 8.615 88239 76276 2757 42 | z 
6385 8401 | 4 
| 43 | 3.738 “S6640 | 73519 2749 43 | | 
* | 6262 98345 : 
a4 | 3.123 84985 | 70770 2210 44 
96877 98622 
) 45 | 9 G87 83607 | 68560 1842 45 
4 97313 Y8817 
| 46 | 2.430 82424 66718 1621 46 
aes 97570 98932 a 
Rue 47 | 2.352 81356 65097 1535 47 j 
‘| | 97648 9S966 | 
abs | is | 2.453 80322 63565 1557 48 3 
ie 97547 98921 
Te | 49 | 3.581 79243 62005 9990 49 | 
: 419 98416 
| 0 4.404 77659 | 59785 2669 50 | 
ota 95536 98017 
a 51 2.954 75676 57116 1687 51 
B lial | YTOAG 98698 
So | 52 3.044 T4374 | 55429 1687 52 | 
6958 YS657 | 
; | } 
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TABLE VI.—( Continued. ) 
Table of Decrements: 
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| Mortality per | 


Cent. =d 
i! ae 
1 100 


rd] 
IA(1—_@ 
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EAST 
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Serr., 1858. 


8.140 
96860 
3.241 
96759 
.350 
96650 
5.466 
BUTS | 
90 
6410 


oet- 


96276 


we 


~~ 


3.868 
.96132 
4.024 
945976 
192 
95808 


_ 


4 399 


25678 
518 
95482 
673 
95327 
4.902 
95098 
5.155 
94845 
5.435 
94565 
5.747 
94253 
6.098 
.93902 
6.494 
£93506 
6.944 
93056 
.463 
92537 
8.065 
91935 
8.772 
.91228 
9.615 
90885 
10.239 
SO761 
10.815 
B91S85 
11.296 
BS7T04 
12.172 
“87828 
13.433 


86567 


~~ 


| 
| 73031 
OS614 
| 71645 
98569 
| -70214 
| 28520 
687384 
98468 
-67202 
98412 
5614 
98352 
63966 
“98287 
62253 
98216 
60469 
S140 
-D8609 
9.98081 
4.56690 
9.97922 
-dD4682 
97922 
2604 
Y7S17 
50421 
7701 
48122 
97573 
45695 
97430 
43125 
97267 
40392 
7084 
37476 
96874 
843850 
96632 
bO0982 
26348 
27330 
£96013 
233438 
95610 
18953 
£95309 
14262 
.95029 
99291 
94794 
4085 
.943638 
3.98448 
9.93735 











INDIANS, 


East Indians. 


Number 





Number 





31931 
30284 
28638 
26993 
25347 
23701 
22055 
20409 
18763 
17117 
15471 
13887 
12385 
10986 


9649 





1645 


1646 


1647 


1646 


1645 


1646 


1646 


1646 


1646 


1646 


1646 


‘Living =7| Dying. Age 
53742 1688 53 
52054 1688 54 
50366 1687 55 
48679 1687 56 
46992 1688 57 
45304 1687 58 
43617 1687 59 
41930 1687 60 
40243 1687 61 
38556 1667 62 
36889 1667 63 


66 


67 


68 


69 


70 
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TabLe VI.—( Continued. ) 
Table of Decrements: East Indians. 

















a Al 
Mortality per A(I—4 ) =e Number | Number 
A Cent. = da 100 “se aeein ° Age, 
ge. an we is \=Xl Living = 2.) Dying. C 
100 5 +3 (c) _ . 
81 14.778 .92183 8353 1235 81 
85222 93055 
82 16.474 85238 7118 1172 §2 
83526 92182 
83 19.031 .77420 5946 1132 83 
80969 90832 
84 20.513 -68252 4814 987 84 
79487 .90030 
85 22.048 58282 3827 844 85 
.77957 89186 
86 23.448 AT4A68 2983 699 86 
.76552 88396 
87 25.22! 35864 2284 576 87 
74775 87376 
88 25.301 .23240 1708 432 88 
-74699 87331 
89 25.806 10571 1276 330 89 
-T4194 87037 
90 26.087 2.97608 946 246 90 
-73913 9.86872 
91 29.412 84480 700 206 91 
-70588 84878 
92 33.334 69353 494 165 92 
.66666 .82390 
93 43.750 51743 329 144 93 
.56250 75012 
94 55.556 26755 185 103 94 
44444 64781 
95 75.000 1.91536 82 61 95 
25000 9.39794 
96 100.000 .31330 21 ‘ebieas 96 
OD SS eee eeccecece cvccovece 97 
— 06ClCC  Ot«é«t« Sis peneens semseeeee 98 
a Coro eveceee oe wees Ff <evesen in 99 
i en, Semen Saitiileiiaiiie eeneseses 100 





























On areference to the column of decrements in the above 
table and in Table III. preceding, it will be perceived, that 
owing to the small number of lives under observation, "there 
are considerable irregularities. We have been desirous, in the 
construction of these tables, to give effect, as far as possible, 
to the actual mortality which has occurred, leaving others, if 
necessary, to re-difference the quantities. Between the ages 
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forty-five and fifty-one, the following values may be interpo- 
lated in columns four and five of these tables:— 









































| | Mrixep Crass, East INDIANS. 
| Tare III, TaBLE VI. 

_ AGE. | en eee AGR. 
: Living. Dying. Living. Dying. 
| 46 65223 2038 66718 1870 46 
| 47 63185 2024 64848 1901 47 
| 48 | 61161 2014 ! 62947 1924 48 
| 49 59147 2009 | 61023 1945 49 

50 57138 2001 | 59078 1962 50 








From age fifty-one inclusive, in each table, to the extremity 
of life, the figures are the same as those in the Northampton 
Table. There are, so far as we are aware, no data available to 
enable us, with any certainty, to determine the mortality 
amongst Uncovenanted Servants and [ast Indians after fifty, 
and an impression certainly exists that the latter, settled as they 
generally are permanently in India, do not attain individually 
to such advanced years as Europeans, nearly all of whom look 
forward to spending the evening of their days in a more tem- 
perate climate. In the absence of the necessary information, 
we consider it safe to adopt the Northampton Table, as_repre- 
senting the mortality after fifty, amongst the class of Christians 
in this country now under observation. 

The following table, prepared from the adjusted tables of 
decrements, exhibits the mortality per cent per annum amongst 
various classes in India, as compared with the mortality in 
England and Wales. With the exception of columns and /, the 
figures in which have reference to both males and females, all 
the columns refer to the mortality prevailing amongst males 
only : 
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From age 51 in column a, the firures in columns 2 and ¢ are 
omitted, as being the same as those in column e, representing 
the mortality as obtained from what is termed the “ Northamp- 
ton Table.” From age 46 in column a, the figures in column 
d are the same as those i in column A, indicating the mortality 
amongst oflicers of the Bengal army. The results in columns 
f and g are obtained from tables of decrements derived from 
‘the data afforded by Dodwell’s list. There is a slight differ- 
ence between the figures, but this is explained by Mr. Davies 
having adopted a different process, from that. employed by 
Mr. Woolhouse in forming his table, with which table how- 
ever, and the data in Dodwe ell’s list, Mr. Neison has declared 
himself unable to trace any connexion. From age 60, the 
results in column k may be considered hypothet tical, the 
data employ ed by Mr. Neison not extending beyond that age. 
Mr. Francis’ table, and also that prepared by the Committee 
of Actuaries, has reference to policies of assurance, and not 
lives: the results in columns & and / must therefore be re- 
ceived with considerable reserve. 

The following table will bring under the eye, at one glance, 
the general results of all the important investigations into Euro- 
pean and East Indian mortality in India, which have : appeared 
up to the present time, as compared with the mortality amongst 
males in England :— 


Tasie VIII. 


Conde nsed Synopsis of the Mortality per cent. per annum, amongst various Classes, ' 


| oo 


























Ages. 
| | "| mia winapi | 
2 1—35 86—50 51—65 21—50 36—65 291—65 
| 
I. Civil. 
Uncovenanted Service Family P ension| 
Fund. 
b. The whole of the Members............ | 1.452; 2.774! 2.165 
c. East Indian Members .................- | 1.188] 2.759] 2.039 
. soggy 
hengal Civil Fund. | 
SERRE A ne eee | 1.609) 2.359] 3.083) 1.9380 2.650) 9.187 
OS Ties Name | 1.609] 2.276] 3.705) 1.895 2.839] 2.288 
II. Military. } 
Officers of the Bengal Army. 
Gi. TED cbiicdsnetendennccdtineniccsesiese 2.838 3.630) 5.411 3.141) 4.287) 3.515 
SE wathakedeibeucedeendsaeneichencsoud 2.809 3.622) 5126 3.130 4.157) 3.461 
ERE Seer eee rey eens Omen 2.348 2.657) 3.083 2.473, 2.827] 2.602 
III. Retired Officers of the Indian | 
Army. | 
ER PPC fore see nn a | es | 
IV. Assured Lives. | | 
k. India Oriental and Laudable Expe- 
I icc acdcdecconcetatntssccces 2.999 4.351) .5918 3.483 4.862] .3843) 
1. England. Committee of Actuaries.. 819 1.176) 2.700 985 1.839) 1.437 
V. England and Wales. | | 
ik HUGE “daceccebeashsébasbeenkeduabedianines 975 1.339) 2.586) 1.142 1.879) 7 
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From which table we must leave our readers to form their 
own conclusions, it being sufficient for our present purpose 
to shew, that considerable misapprehension has existed as to the 
mortality of selected East Indians, who are evidently—so far 
as can be gathered from the limited data now av ailable—at the 
earlier ages, subject to a less rate of mortality, than any other 
class of Christians in this country. 

Before concluding these observations, a few reflections are 
suggested by the terrible national calamity from which we are 
now emerging, and its immediate and ultimate influence on 
Christian life in India. 

Two questions present themselves for solution, the supreme 
eravity of which to the Provident Funds of India, it would 
he difficult to exaggerate. In the first place it is desiesiile to 
know what will be the inereas ‘e, consequent on the mutiny of 
the Bengal army, to European casualties, during the period 
intervening between the outbreak, and the entire re-establish- 
ment of order. This, at present, we can only guess at, and 
have no space to go deeply into the wilt but the results, 


as applicable to officers of the Bengal army, up to the end of 


last year, are now well ascerti ained. A wee kly contemporary 
sometime ago published a list of 415 East India Company’s 
officers on the Bengal establishment, who died from 10th May, 


1857, the day on which the sehalilien broke out, to the end of 


the year. We cannot vouch for the ace uracy of the list, but it 
seems as full and correct as any that have appeared. At 10th 
April 1857, just prior to the mutiny, there were, according to 
the best quarterly army lists, 3,578 officers in the Company’s 
service, serving on the Be neal establishment. Thus the mor- 
tality in the seven months and 22 d: ays, commencing on the 
10th May, and ending on 31st December, 1857, was at the 
rate of upwards of L1k per cent, or about 18 per cent per 
@nnUnN, 

The average age of officers of the Bengal army, including 
second Lieutenants, Cornets, and Ensigns, was in 1847, accord- 
ing to the best authorities, forty-one years. There is no reason, 
so faras we are aware, for be lieving that that is not the aver age 
age now. Cadets are, one with another, seventeen and a half years 
old on enter ine the service, and from the eradation list it is con- 
eluded, that the mean ave of second Lieutenants , Cornets and 
Ensigns is about twenty -three years. Also, that the average 
ave of all the officers of the Bet igal army is, as near as may be, 
forty years, 

The mortality at age forty, during the first forty-eight 
years of the present century, has been rather more than 21 
per cent per annum. It follows that the casualties y which, we 
have a right to assume, are directly consequent on the insur- 
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rection, and in excess of what would have occurred under 


ordinary circumstances, amount to no less than 15} per cent. 
of the whole strength of the force ; that is to say, in 1857, 
the deaths were septupled, 174 out of every 1,000 officers 
died, the experience of half'a century having led us to conclude 
that only twenty-six out of every 1,000, would die. What the 
increase may have been during the same period to the average 
deaths amongst other Europeans and East Indians, it is impossi- 
ble to say, but we observe certain of the Caleutta Life Offices 
estimating it, as at 30th June last, at an excess of 250 per cent 
on the lives assured, for the year then ended. 

But this point settled, and order entirely re-established, the 
dificult and solemn question remains—//7ll there be more risk 
to Christian life in India than there was before the outbreak ? 
No man can answer that enquiry, aud all must be mere con- 
jecture. Amidst the din of conflicting opinions, we can only 


hope, that w ith the diffusion of somew hs at more ed ideas of 


the true mission of Englishmen in India; a disarmed native 
population and permanent European force of 80,000 men; 
colonization to such an extent as is practicable; a ee 
development of the railway and telegraphic systems; and : 
Christian Government directly responsible to the people of 
England, European life will be more secure in this country 
than it has ever been before. 

KP Our non-Indian readers will be liable to misunderstand the 
term “ East Indian.” In India and throughout this article, it is ex- 
clusively applied to Christians of mixed European and Native pa- 
rentage, or the descendants of such. The term is thus applied to all 
who are not of pure Eurepean blood. These constitute a large and 
important element of Indian Society, and, notwithstanding the ignorant 
assumptions of some, they are a most valuable and worthy class. The 
term Eurasian is often used in the same sense, and by  them- 
selves and all who respect them, the term ‘ half-caste,’ is avoided. 
The higher elass of East Indians has always gained the respect 
of the Europeans who have been connected with them, by their 
integrity, intelligence, usefulness and high respectability. Too little 
has been done in the way of Christianising and clevating the lowest 
classes of East Indians, who have been always degraded. Like the 
European proletara of our large cities in England, they need a special 


agency. 
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SIEGE OF LUCKNOW. 


Arr. IV.—l. Hough es of the Siege of Lucknow. By 
LIEUTENANT J. J. McLeEop INNES, Bengal En- 
gineers. Calcutta, 1857. 

2 4 Personal Narrative of the Stege of Lucknow, from the 
Commencement to the Relief by Str Colin Camphe ll. 
By L. E. R. Rees. London, 1858. 


3. The Defence of Lucknow, a Diary from 30th May to 
? 5th Septe mber, 1807. By a Staff Officer. London, 


L858, 


4. A Personal Narrative of the Siege of Lucknow. By 
Capram R. P. Anperson, 25th N. I. London, 
1858. 

5. A Lady's Diary of the Siege of Lucknow, written for the 
perusal of Friends at Home. london, 1858. 


6. Day by Day at Lucknow: a Journal of the Siege of 
Lucknow. By Mrs. Case. London, 1858. 


dents in the military history of the world. It shews the 
energy and fore- thought of the great man who was at the 
head of affairs in Oudh when the disturbances broke out, as 
well as the daring bravery and patient fortitude of those 
under him, and at the same time, it shews the persever- 
ance and personal courage, mixed with want of purpose and 
cowardice, of the besiegers. Nine hundred Europeans (many 
of them not before trained to arms) aided by seven hundred 
natives, in the midst of a hostile city, successfully resisted an 
army of almost countless multitudes, who were well equipped 
and provided with guns and all the munitions of war, and 
who had the whole country at their command. Well may 
the survivors of the siege be proud to think that they, for 
three months, and with all means of communication and of 
obtaining supplies wholly eut oft, defended a post like the 
Residency, which, until within a few weeks before the siege 
commenced, was nothing but an unconnected series of com- 
mon dwelling-houses, with their out-houses and cardens, 
—and that they did so, encumbered as they were by pee 
eight hundred women and children, to provide for whose 
safety was throughout their first eare. Never were the ad- 
vantages of thorough combination and unity more clearly illus- 
trated. Had there been, in the armies which besieged the Resi- 
dency, but asmall part of the dise ‘ipline and spirit which pervad- 
ed its defenders, the siege could not haye lasted as it did; 


7s siege of Lucknow is one of the most remarkable inci- 
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for, through mere force of numbers, the besieged must have 
heen overwhelmed and destroyed, long before any relief could 
have reached them. What saved the garrison was that 
the enemy had no good leaders, that they were deficient in 
true discipline and spirit, and unable to bring themselves to 
persevere in the attack, when they saw their comrades fall 
beside them. 

The story of the defence of Lucknow consists of three 
principal parts ; the first relates to the preparations made, 
and measures of safety adopted, by Sir Henry Lawrence prior 
to the 30th of June, on which day the siege commenced ; 
the second comprises the sieve itself, from that day down to 
the relief by Generals Havelock and Outram, on the 25th 
of Septe umber: the third is the defence under Outram, from 
the 26th of Se ptember until the relief by the Commander-in- 
Chief, nearly two months later. Of these, the first two are 
the most interesting,—the last being merely a repetition and 
continuation of the second, on an extended scale and slightly 
varied. 

It does not appear whether, before the beginning of the 
month of May, Sir Il. Lawrence was more al: irmed as to our 
position in India than were his superiors in office. The mys- 
terious circulation of the chappaties must have attracted his 
attention. But then nothing perceptible had followed, exe ept 
the mutinies of the 19th and 34th regiments of native in- 
fantry. The disbanding of the 19th. regiment seemed to 
have settled matters for the time, and the extent of the dis- 
affection of the native army continued to be ignored by the 
heads of the Government. Why it was so, it is difficult 
to conceive, for the disaffection and danger were perceived by 
many of the best officers in the army and others, who attempt- 
ed to call attention to the subject, but in vain. 

On the 2nd of May, however, Sir H. Lawrence received 
a very distinct warning that all was not right in his own pro- 
vince of Oudh. On that day, the 7th regiment Oudh 
local infantry stationed at Moosa Bagh, within four miles of 
Lucknow, refused to bite the cartridge and mutinied. As 
large a force as was available was immediate ‘ly marched against 
the mutineers. ‘They were overawed, and did not wait to be 
attacked; a few fled under the cover of darkness, and the 
remainder were perfectly submissive, and did as they 
were ordered, Of those who ran away, some were made 
prisoners, and many came in afterwards of their own ac- 
cord. None were punished as mutineers; the policy which 
had been adopted by the Commander-in-Chief and the Gov- 
ernor General, in the case of the 19th and 54th Regi- 
SErT, 1858, Q 
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ments. was followed, and no executions took place. The 
prisoners were set at liberty, and the regiment was _ not even 
disbanded, although many of the men were dismissed from it. 
Sir Henrv. now alive to the critical state of things, did all to 
check disaffection that could be done by mild measures. He 
had meetings with the native ofhcers, instituted enquiries into 
the state of regiments, and did his utmost to re-assure the 
wavering, and to reeall the disaffected to their duty. A few 
davs after the mutiny, he held a durbar or levee in the Re- 
sideney. Attended by his European staff, and by many of 
the principal natives of the city, he gave hheluts or dresses of 
honor and other rewards to two men, who had proved their 
fidelity by giving information of the mutinous spirit of the 
7th regiment. One of them, a havildar, was promoted to 
the rank of subahdar, and another, a private, was made a 
jemadar. Sir Henry at the same time made a most spirited 
and stirring address to the assemblage, shewing the actual 
state of things, and that there was no foundation for the dis- 
afleetion which, he found, prevailed among the regiments. He 
enlarged upon the confidence England hitherto had = placed in 
the native troops, but at the same time pointed out her perfect 
ability to do without them, and to supply their place by Euro- 
peans, 





a measure which, if adopted, would, he said, produce 
any thing but agreeable results, so far as the elass of persons 
to which the sepoys belonged were concerned. 

No white man ever had a greater knowledge of natives, or 
more influence with them, than Sir Henry Lawrence. His 
speech on this occasion was admirably adapted for the purpose 
for which it was intended, and at the time it seemed to have 
its effect. But the evil was then far too deeply seated to be 
cured by words, or even by the conferring of cifts and honors; 
and what he said was, in facet, wholly thrown away. Within a 
month from the day on which he held his durbar, Sir Henry 
Lawrence signed the death-warrant (consequent on his con- 
viction for open mutiny) of the subahdar, who had received a 
Ahelut, and been promoted by him from the rank of havildar 
as a reward for fidelity. So little did he, or any of the 
Europeans in Lucknow, understand their true position, or the 
depth of the treachery of those by whom they were sur- 
rounded! : 

On the loth of May, intelligence of the outbreaks and mas- 
sacres at Meerut and Delhi was received, and steps were at 
once taken to prevent the like fatal results following any rising 
which might occur at Lucknow. It was thought desirable 
to put In a state of defence a post, which might afford a safe 
retreat for all, in the event of a sudden attack, and in which all 
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the public stores and magazines might be securely housed. A 
large building called the Mutehi Bhawn (situated some little 
distance to the westward of the Residency, on the same side of 
the river) was cap able of being made defensible against any sud- 
den attack, and its many large buildings were we ll suited for the 
purpose of store-rooms, It was ac ‘cordingly at once occupied 
by our troops, and by degrees repaired and strengthened :— 


“The preliminary move taken by Sir I. Lawrence, as already 
mentioned, was to make a military post of the Mutehi Bh: awn. From 
its position, it completely comm: inded the stone bridge, one of the two 
entrances from the eantonments to the city, while it and the Residency 
together made it a dangerous operation to force the iron bridge, the 
other entrance into the city. From its height and solidity it was well 
fitted to oppose the attack of inf: intry and mobs, and tradition gave to 
its garrison the possession and control of the city ; while the variety 
and extent of its buildings, and of the adjacent oncs incorporated with 
it, made it capable of containing 3800 or 400 Europeans, and an equal 
number of native troops, as well as arsenal and magazine stores to a 
very large amount. Hence, from the 17th May, Sir H. Lawrence placed 
a garrison there under the command of Major Francis of the 13th native 
infantry, and began to arm it with artillery, strengthen it with 
defences against musketry, repair its rooms, and open out fresh com- 
munications, remove into it all the powder and ordnance stores, and 
lay in commissariat supplies. At first these operations were on a 
small seale, but as the buildings were ori adui uly repi aired and cl ‘ansed, 
(and especially after the mutiny of the 30th M: ay) the garrison was 
much inereased, and the Mutchi Bhawn became the de pot tor all stores 
that could be accumulated.’”* 


At that period it was not so much a regular siege that was 
dreaded, as a sudden rising which would not last long. The 
Mutchi Bhawn was well suited to withstand any attack by a 
mob, though it could scarcely have been rendered defensible 
against artillery, But it was quite invaluable on account of 
the size of its buildings, as it could receive immense quantities 
of stores, for which there was then no room in the Residence y. 
All commissariat supplies were in the first instance sent to the 
Mutchi Bhawn, as they were collected ; and all the powder and 
ordnance stores were broveht over there from the Dowlut 
Khana, an old building some little distance off, which had pre- 
viously been used as the magazine, Iventually, as matters as- 
sumed a more serious aspect, it was resolved that the Reside ney, 
and the houses and compounds around it, should be fortified, and 
that both it and the Mutchi Bhawn should be held as long as 
possible. If concentration, however, became necessary, it was 
to be on the Residency, which was capable of being made much 
the stronger position of the two. 

* Licut. Innes, page 2. 
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in order to keep the country open, small detachments of 
. . ‘s . - ; yy s : ° 
troops were sent out mn various directions. For a time they 


. . ? ; ; ; ’ 
iy the end, most of them mutinied and went off, murdering the 


officers by whom they were accompanied, 

The disattection of the sepoys and rumours of an intended 
outbreak, both amongst them and amongst the mhabitants of 
the city, continued to gain strength daily. ‘The Residency 
house was about this time fortified and barricaded, as a pre- 
and it was oecupied” by a party of Her 


were useful, and facilitated provisions bemg brought in ; but 


4 


cautionary step, 
Majesty’s 32nd regiment with two guns. To that place all the 
women and children, who were in cantonments, were sent on the 
26th of May. and fortunate it is that they were so, for the 
mutiny of the troops took place four days aiterwards, when the 
cantonments were plundered and burnt. The authoress of * A 
Lady’s Diary” says truly :— 

“Tf Sir TH. Lawrence had not sent all the women and children out of 
cantonments, we should inevitably, every one of us, have shared the 
fate of our country-women at Delhi and Meerut, and it would have 
heen se ircely }) ssible for any of the married ofhicers to escape, hanip- 
ered is thr \ would have been with thie care of their families, As 
it was,a poor serveant’s wife and her two children, who happened to be 
in cantonments, were cut up on the road.” 

[t was on the night of the 50th May that the long expected 
rising of the troops oecurred. A sepoy, who had_ shortly 
before been rewarded by us for acts of fidelity, eave notice 
early in the evening of what was about to happen, and his 
warning was not neglected. everything went on as usual 
that evening, and the sepoys remained perfectly quiet for 
some hours after sun-set. . 

The firing of the 9 o'clock gun was the signal for the com- 
mencement of the mutiny, and it was followed immediately 
by dropping shots, the first of which proceeded from the lines 
of the 7Ist regiment N. I. Soon all was confusion and 
uproar in cantonments, Parties composed of men ef the 
different regiments rushed to the bungalows of the ofticers, 
firing as they went along. One party made straight for the 
Mess House of the 71st regiment, hoping to find the officers 
there, but they had providentially eot away. just before the 
scoundrels arrived. Officers were searched for everywhere, 
and many had very narrow escapes, for the greatest blood- 
thirstiness pg exhibited, Two were murdered in cold blood, 
—one the ofticer on duty at the main cuard of the station, the 
other a young cornet who had joined his reciment, the 7th 
cavalry, only afew days before. And Brigadier Handscombe 
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was shot dead as he sat on horse-back beside a detachment of 


Il. M. 32nd foot, which was drawn up in position. 
There were about 300 men of Hl. M. 32nd with artillery in 
cantonments, and these, with such of the native troops as re- 
mained faithful, were disposed so as to check the mutineers as 
much as possible, and to keep them from doing harm. 
The great object, however, was to prevent their going towards 
the city, and the arrange ments made were perle tly successful 
in effecting this. But, in the darkness, it was difficult to act 
with much effect avainst the straggling bands that wandered 
about the cantonments, and it was found impossible to save the 
hungalows and bazars from being plundered and burnt. The 
foree was under arms all night, and next morping when day 
broke, the whole, except a party left to protect the cantonments, 
moved out in the direction which the mutineers were said to 
have taken. They soon came upon about 1,200 of them, 
who were drawn up in line when first seen; but a few 
round shot spee ‘dily dispersed them, and they fled across 
country so quickly that the euns could not again get within 
range. They were pursued by the cav: alry, who captured 
and brought back about. sixty prisoners, continuing the pur- 
suit for ten miles. The rest of the force returned at once 
to cantonments, being compelled to do so by the intense 
heat. | 

On the evening of the 31st of May there was a slight 
insurrection in the city. The standard of the Prophet 
was raised and other means used to incite the populace: but 
the police did their duty well, the émeute was quelled, and the 
standard taken. Martial law was now proclaimed, and the ne- 

cessity of adopting severe measures being apparent, Courts- 
Martial sat daily, and many executions took place. From this 
time up to the 30th of June, there was no actual disturbance in 
Lucknow, except that, about the middle of the month, a regi- 
ment of military police mutinied and went off taking their arms 
with them. It was this month of quict that saved the Euro- 
peans in Lucknow, for it enabled them to complete their de- 
fences and their stores. If they had not availed themselves 
to the utmost of their opportunity, they would have been 
lost. 

As soon as the mutiny of the troops in cantonments took 
place, Sir H. Lawrence commenced the e mh nchment and for- 
tification of the Residence y-house and the buildings around it. 
His anxie ty to get the defences completed increased daily, as 
news arrived of. the mutinies at the various out-stations, 
and of several batteries of gvuns being in the possession of the 
mutineers. It became hourly more and more apparent, that if 
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the uropeans should have to betake themselves within their 
entrenchments at all, they might have to remain there some 
time, and might have to stand a ‘regular siege. As the Mutchi 
Bhawn was not suited for a defence against artillery, the pro- 
per fortification of the Residency became a matter of Vital 
importance. Accordingly the works at the latter place were 
essed on, and were prosecuted with untiring energy day 
and night. The nature of the fortifications Is ‘shewn in the 


following sketch of them by Lieut. Innes :— 


“ In front, that is to the north of the Residency, the line of defence 
consisted of a ditch and parapet, at the edge of which the ground 
begins to descend, and a long space of high eround was taken advan- 
tage of, to construct a battery, christened the Redan. The ditch and 
parapet encireled the treasury, and ended at the Baillie Guard gate, 
near Dr. Fayrer’s house. From. this up to the Thuggee Jail the 
defence consisted of the compound walls, with ditch and palisade inside, 
and barrieades across the lanes, tl: at se par ated the compounds, The 
left corner of the Thuggee Jail was on the prolongation of the Cawn- 
pore road. — Here, therefore, a battery was constructed, merely to 
sweep that road, its position not enabling it to be put to any other 
use, and the supposition being, that one great source of danger was 
the advanee and attack of troops from Cawnpore. The walls of the 
Thugeyee Jail and the natives’ houses, with stockading in front, were 
the line of defence there, a parapet and ditch, and the walls of 
out-houses encircled Mr. Gubbins’ compound. The walls of the 
Reside ‘ney out- -houses were ag ain the defenee the ‘re, thence a parapet 
following the edge of the hi; wh vround formed the bound: ary up to Lieut. 
Innes’ house ; from which point u deep ditch to the Redan completed 


the line of defence. 


The works at the Mutchi Bhawn still went on, though they 
were somewhat slackened, in order that as much available labor 
as possible might be bestowed on the more important opel r= 
tions at the Residenc y. As godowns and Magazines were pre- 
pared at the latter pl: ice, the provis Ons, cun- powder, and stores 
of every kind which had been accumulated in the Mutebi 
Bhawn, were moved into them: and the ouns and mortars were 
also brought over, as soon as the sites for the batteries were pre- 
pared and re audy to reee ive them. Some house 13 in the neigh- 
bourhood «¢ { the Reside ‘acy were blow n up, and more wank 
have one so had time permitted, and had not the battle of 
Chinhut aah on the siege atan unexpected moment. That 
more were not blown up and destroyed, was afterwards the 

eause of much loss of life and annoyance to the besieged. All 
these works were conducted with’ very great and unceasing 
labor,—more especially to the engineer offic ers, by whom they 
were alike planned and carried out. The offiecrs of the com- 
missariat too, who had the charge of vetting in the supplies, 
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were never idle. But the life and soul of the whole was Sir 
Henry Lawrence. Although very il all the while, he super- 
intended everything himself, He was const: antly everywhere, 
even at night; the Mutchi Bhawn and other posts were visited 
by him daily, and he saw with his own eyes what was going 
on, and how his orders were being carried out. Mr. Rees speaks 
of him thus :— 


“Sir Henry Lawrence was inde fatigable, and seemed almost never 
to sleep. Otten would he sally out in disguise, and visit the most  fre- 
quented parts of the native town, to make personal observations, and 
see how his orders were carried out. THe several times had a thin bed- 
ding spread out near the guns at the — -Guard gate, and retired 
there among the artillerists, not to sleep, but to plan and to meditate 
undisturbed. He appeared to be ubiquitous, and to be seen everywhere. 
All loved and respected the old gentleman, and indeed every one had 
cause, for none was too lowly for his notice, and no details were too 
uninteresting for him. Every one — under him, no matter how 


subordinate lis position, knew that, if he performed his duties cheer- 
fully and we Il, Sir Henry, who was a keen observer of persons, would 
not allow itis to go unrewarded. The uncovenanted, particularly, 


had a kind friend in him, and with the common. soldier he was equally 
if not even more popul: ir. * ad ° ° 

“Sir Henry seemed to all who saw him to be worn out with fatigue ; 
and his immense responsibility, at so critical a period, appeared to bear 
particularly heavy on him.” 


For a few days, about the middle of the month of June, Sir 
Ilenry Lawrence was wholly prostrated by illness. The 
disease under which he labored could no longer be disregarded, 
even at such a crisis, and he became so unwell that, at the urgent 
entreaty of his medical attendants, he resolved to give up work 
fora time. Ile nominated a council, composed of the chief 
officers civil and military at the station, to act for him. But 
he could not long bear to leave what he considered to be his 
duty to be pe “formed by others, and in two or three days he 
returned to. his post, when he was yet very ill, and in such a 
state that, under any other circumstances, he would have been 
pronounced wholly unfit for service of any kind, 

At this time there was a plentiful supply of native labor 
(although even then d: aily desertions took place), as it was not 
until the disaster at Chinhut, that the laborers and convicts, 
who were employed on the works, ran away. The fortifica- 
tions therefore grew rapidly, and the position became hourly 
stronger and more tenable. Still the anxiety of all was great ; 
matters without assumed day by day a more gloomy aspect, 
and refugees were constantly arriving from the district, each 
party bringing tidings of fresh atrocities and dangers. There 
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wasa visible change too in the demeanour of the towns-people, 
and it became seareely safe to go into the city. 

As a political measure, and in order to diseconcert the 
enemy's plans as much as possible, Sir Henry made prisoners 
of six persons who were likely to prove ees rous if left at 
laree : of these, two were sons of the kine O De ‘Thi, and one 
WW: as a brother of the king of Oudh. IIe pe cnapactrah to 

‘ze the crown jewels and all the other insignia of royalty, 
ad to bring them into the entrenchments. This was accord. 
ingly done, by a party which went out under Major Banks, 
two d: avs before the sieve eommenced. The vy proc eeded to the 
king’s palace, where the ‘y took possession of all the jewels they 
eould find. In the pal: we they also discovered a laree sup yply 
of arms and ammunition, eut of which, on the subsequent 
day, a twenty-one pounder brass gun, some grape, shot, and 
powder, and a few cart-loads of arms, were brought into the 
Residency. On the 29th of June intelligence was received 
that the advanced guard of the rebel force was at Chinhut, 
about seven miles off,—and the question came to be what steps 


should be taken with reference to them. 


In order that the position of the authorities at Lucknow at 
this period may be fully understood, it must be borne in mind 
that they were aware of e very out-station in Oudh having been 
lost, and of massacres hay ing occurred at all of those stations, ex- 
ceptone:—that they had heard of the Futtyghur refugees having 
been intercepted and put to death at Cawnpore ;— —and that they 
knew that General Wheeler had made terms with his assailants, 
and that he and his men had, in breach of these terms, been 
eruelly murdered. Letters had been received from Allahabad 
from General Neill. te ‘ling of his having regained that station, 
of his having more than seven hundred Europe an troops with 
him, and of his intention to send on a party of five hundred 
Kuropeans, three hundred Sikhs, and two guns, to Cawnpore, 
as soon as carriage could be procured, 

Under these circumstances, the question was what ee 
be done as to the force at Chinhut: should it be attacked : 
once ? or should it be left to itself, and allowed to take the 
initiative ? As a preliminary measure, all the troops in can- 
tonments—a few had remained there ever since the mutinv— 
were brought into the town. The chief reason why any had 
remained there was, that they we re useful in kee ping up com- 
munication with the country, and enabling provisions to come 
in. It never was intended that the eantonments should be held 
against a rebel force ; all the available t troops were required 
for the defence of the Mutehi Bhawn and the Residene Ys anil 
between these two posts, the me n. Who now arrived from can- 
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tonments, were equally divided. Sir Henry Lawrence was at 
first averse to the idea of marching out against the enemy, but 
some of the officers about him (perhaps because they were 
ignorant of the extent of the danger of their position,—perhaps 
because they remembered what had been done on previous 
occasions by handfuls of their country men, and were jealous of 
the British prestige) would not recognise the necessity of 
caution. And influenced by their areuments, to which he pro- 
bably yielded the more re: ulily from the consciousness of the 
= ak state of his health, and the feeling that it might possibly 
be that which caused him to take the more pr udent view of the 
case, Sir Henry abandoned his original opinion, and gave the 
order that a force should be sent out next day to meet the 
rebels. 

On the morning of the 30th, accordingly, a small body of men 
moved out from the city, Lieut. Innes says : 


“ The troops consisted of about 300 European infantry, 100 native 
infantry, a few European volunteer cavalry, portions of Alexander’s 
and Ash’s local batteries, and an eight-inch howitzer, under Lieutenant 
Bonham of the artillery. The events and results of this action are 
pretty well known. The advanced guard proved to be the whole force 
of the ene my. Most of the native artillery deserted with or from their 
guns. ‘The mahouts drew off the elephants attached to the eight- 
inch howitzer, and Lieutenant Bonham was wounded. The infantry, 
deserted by the artillery, were overpowered. A hundred Europeans, 
including five officers, fell. The remnants of the force returned exhausted, 
some to the Kesidency, some to Mutchi Bhawn. ‘The rebels followed 
them close ‘ly, rece iving a temporary check at the iron bridge. The 
Residency entrenchments and the Mutchi Bhawn were surrounded, and 
the siege of Lucknow commenced.” 


It is needless to enter into the details of this unlucky morn- 
ing’s fight and retreat. Suflice it, that owing to treachery it 
Was most disastrous; while, if our native troops had stood by 
us, there is every reason to believe that it would have been 
successful, notwithst: unding the odds in numbers opposed to us, 
and that there was from the first a good deal of misunde retand- 
ing and consequent mismanageme ent on our side. Nothing 
could exceed the good conduct and devotion of such of the 
natives as remained faithful. During the retreat they were 
Jess exhausted than the Europeans, not being so much affected 
by the he “at, and they assisted, with singular bravery and cool- 
ness, In saving and bringing i in our wounded and sun-stricken 
men. They seemed to wish to prove, by their unusual gal- 
lantry, their intention to remain true to their salt. A Kuropean 
who he ad at the commencement of the day been mounted, had 
his horse shot under him. Je was not himselt wounded, but 
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was covered with his horse’s blood. Our troops were in full 
retreat, and the dismounted rider was making his way back 
to Lucknow on foot with the rest. The heat and fatigue were 
unbearable, and he felt utterly worn out and re: dy to drop 
down by the road-side, as he saw many of the brave 32nd 
doing, when, ina lucky moment, he came across a native ser- 
eeant who was riding on a pony. The native immediately of 
hie own accord got down, assisted the exhausted man to mount 
into his seat, and urged him to press on as fast as he could to 
the Residency, without minding or waiting for him. Such 
eencrosity 1s the more remar kable, occurring as it did i in the 
midst of a severe reverse, Which as a genei ral rule, of all others, 
is the time when selfishness and all the Worse passions of our 
nature are displayed. 

The guns at the Mutchi Bhawn and the Residene ‘y kept the 
enemy off the stone bridge ; and a company of the : }2nd which 
had not gone out to Chinhut, with some guns, occupied the 
iron bridee, and covered the retreat of the retiring force. The 
enemy were thus checked and prevented from crossing for a 
time, but they very speedily found their way over by fords and 
boats, and by the afternoon of that day the Residency Was in 
a state of sicge. They seized and rapidly loop- holed such of 
the houses in the ne iehl ourhood as had been left standing, and 
kept up a hot fire of musketry from them; and they threw up 
a hasty battery on the other side of the river, with an eleht-inch 
howitzer which the ‘y had taken from us, and from whic th they 
began at once to throw in shells. It was some d: ays, however, 
before the artillery fire became very severe or steady, the erec- 
tion of the batteries bei ing a mi itter of time. With the curious 
inconsisteney which has been so remarkable in the conduct of 
all natives during these mutinies, some police stationed on the 
road to Chinhut behaved well, and fought for us up to about 
noon of that day, and the jail cuard fought for us even later, 
until about 4 o’elock in the afternoon. But they all had mutinied 
by ee. 

ir Henry Lawrence had always, as we have already men- 
Phe contemplated and provided for the necessity of aban- 
doning the Mutchi Bhawn:; and now, seeing the determined 
manner in which the enemy were investing him, and consider- 
ing the severe loss he had sustained, and the cons equent dimin- 
ution of the E suropean garrison, he resolved forthwith to con- 
centrate his whole force on the Residence ‘y. All communication 
between the two posts was cut off by the enemy, who occu- 
pied the intervening space in swarms. But a spy, on 
he night of the 80th June, brought in a letter to 
the Mutehi Bhawn from Sir Henry, suggesting that it 
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zhould be abandoned, and asking what were the opinions 
of the officers in command there on the subject. The 
answer was, that all agreed in thinking that the Mutechi 
— should be abandoned at once. Accordingly, on the 
ext day, the order to abandon and blow it up at mid-night— 
“Retire at twelve, Blow up well”—was_ telegraphed from the 
top of the Residency. The forethought of the e1 iwineer oflicers 
had established a telegraph to be used, in the event of 
other means of communication becoming impossible, — but 
learn from ** A Staff Odheer” under what ditheulties 

it Was worked. 


‘ During the d: av, atte mpts were m: ide to vet messengers to cross 
over to Mutchi Bhawn fort; two or three men started, but as their 
success was very doubtful, it was determined to work the telegraph 
on the top of the Residene y. This had been pre viously arry inged by 
the engineer in concert with one on the Mutchi Bhawn ; it simply 
consisted of one post witha bar at the top, from which were sus- 
pended in one row black stuffed) bags, each having its own pulley to 
work it. After having attracted the attention of the Mutchi Bhawn 
varrison, the greatest difliculty was found in working the telegraph 
from various eauses ; the chief of which was the tremendous fire 
which the enemy opened on the spot, directly they saw our pe ople on 
the flat open roof of the Reside ney. It rr ‘ined rifle balls, principally 
from the top ~ the jail, and some few of the ropes of the bags were 
actually cut by them ; then the pulleys went wrong, and twice the 
Whole machine had to be taken down, and after re: adjustment put up 
avain. After three hours’ hard work, under a broiling sun and a 
heavy fire, the transfer of messages was at last completed. 

* The message was simply an order to blow up the place, and come 
to the Residency at 12 p.m. bringing the treasure and guns, and 
destroying as much as possible all spare ammunition. The night 
was anxiously looked for, as the retreat of the retiring foree might 
he intereepted, and the enemy had the advantage of position. ‘To 
help the movement, the Brigadier General gave orders that, shortly 
before 12 p.. o., the different mortars and guns from our batteries 
should open fire, in order to distract the attention of the enemy. This 
Wis carried out, especially towards the iron bridge, by which the 
force must pass. 

‘The movement was most successfully performed ; and so quick and 
noiseless was the march, that at 12-15,the head of the column 
was at the lower water gate. Here there was some little delay, as the 
force not being so quickly expected, the rates had not been opened, A 
pied) serious accident had nearly happened in consequence of this, for 
the leading men, finding the gates closed, shouted out, “ open the gates,” 
and the artillery men at the guns above, which, loaded with grape, 
covered the entrance, mistook the words for “ open with grape,” and 
were already at the guns, when an oflicer put them right. The whole 
foree came in without a shot being fired. 
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“ The explosion had not yet taken place ; but soon, a shake of in 
earth, a volume of fire, a terrific report, and an immense mass ot black 
smoke shooting far up into the air, announced to Lucknow, that 
two-hundred and forty barrels of gun-powder, and 594,000 rounds of 
ball and gun ammunition, had completed the destruction of the Mutchi 
Bhawn, which we had, with so much labor, provisioned and fortified.” 


Lieutenant Innes, who was the engineer officer at the Mutchi 
Bhawn, thus graphically describes the mode in which this most 
delicate and difficult movement was carried out :— 

“© On the second day of the siege, Sir Henry Lawrence telegraphed 
from the Resideney to the Mutechi Bhawn, orders for the garrison to 
evacuate it at midnight, blowing up the powder and ammunition that 
were left in it. The enemy had been in strong force between the two 
posts during the day, with guns and infantry, and the movement, it 
was therefore anticipated, would be a desperate one. But so well 
was the seeret of the step kept, that, either voluntarily or in con- 
sequence ot the shelling from the Residency, the cnemy left the road 
clear, and the Mutehi Bhawn garrison reached and entered the Resi- 
deney entrenchments, without having had, a shot fired at them. 
Lieutenant Thomas, of the artillery, made the arrangements, and 
fired the train so as to explode the magazine half an hour after 
the troops evacuated the place, and it was not, therefore, until the 
eutrenchments had been safely entered, that the 250 barrels of powder, 
and an equal quantity of small arms and ammunition, that had 
not been removed from the Mutchi Bhawn, blew up, completely demo- 
lishing the buildings there, and breaking some of the windows of the 
houses of the Residency itself.” 

Weecan imagine the delight of Sir Henry Lawrence and 
of the whole garrison when the explosion took place, and when 
it was known that the orders given had been so skilfully and 
successfully executed. Colonel Palmer of the 48th regiment N.I. 
was the officer in command at the Mutchi Bhawn, and it was 
under his orders that this very difficult movement was carried out. 

Next morning (July 2nd) Sir Henry Lawrence personally 
superintended the posting of the force which had come in to the 
Residency from the Mutchi Bhawn. And this was about the 
last act he did, for on that same morning, while lying on his 
bed in his own room in the Residency house, he was mortally 
wounded by the bursting of a shell, from the effects of which 
he died two days after. We know the sorrow and gloom 
with which the news of this sad event was received 


everywhere in India and at home. We can but. conceive 
what it must have been in that small garrison, where he was 
personally known and beloved by all, on cihees alk cue bow 
much he had done for them, and looked up to him for support 
and protection in everything connected with the defence. 
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Jut one fecling prevailed throughout the Residency, that of 
the deepest sorrow, mixed with the sensation of having SUus- 
tained an incaleulable and irreparable loss. 

Sir J. Inglis’ despatch, and the comments, in the various 
accounts of the siege, on this subject, are all of the same tenor. 
We shall give but one extract; it is from ‘A Lady’s Diary,” 
and is very simple and good :— 

“Sir Henry Lawrence was morta! lly wounded, about half-past eight 
this morning, from the bursting of a shell in the Residene y. Ile was 
on his bed, ote Captain Wilson was reading some paper to him, when 
he was hit by an enormous piece of shell, and his lett lee nearly 
taken off, and just below the thigh. He was brought over to this 
house immediately. James pri ayed with him, and administered the 
Holy Communion to him. He was quite sensible, though his agony 
was extreme. Ile spoke for nearly an hour, quite ¢ almly, expressing 
all his last wishes with regard to his children. He sent affectionate 
messages to them and to each of his brothers and sisters ; he particu- 
larly mentioned the Lawrence Asylum, and entreated that Government 
might be urged to give it support ; he bade farewell to all the gentlemen 
who were standing round his bed, and said a few words of advice and 
kindness to each. lis nephew, Mr. George Lawrence, he blessed most 
affectionately, and told him he regarded lim as a son. He spoke of 
his wife, who died about four years ago, most affectingly, and ex- 
pressed the dee pest penitence and remorse for his sins, and most per- 
fect trust and faith in his Saviour. James says he never met with such a 
humble-minded Christian, or attended a more truly beautiful and 
edifying death-bed. There was not a dry eye there, every one was 
so deeply affeeted and erieved at the loss of such a man, and we 
all telt as if our best friend and support was taken from us. I shall 
never forget the miserable feeling of despair which seemed to take 
possession of us, as if our last hope were gone.” 

Ile was buried in a grave along with the others of the gar- 
rison, who died on the same day as he did. Ile wasa true 
soldier and friend of the soldier, and well might he be laid 
side by side in one grave with those whom he had so cared for, 
and who loved him so well. We are told, that when some sol- 
diers were ealled in to help to move the dead body out of the 
room where he died, one of the men lifted the sheet which 
covered his face and kissed him. 

Major Banks was ni med by him as his suecessor to the 
post of chief Commissioner, the military command devolving 
upon Colonel (now Sir John) Inglis. Few duties, however, 
now remained which were not purely military, and Major Banks 
had little or no opportunity of exercising his functions as 
representative of the Government. One of the numerous in- 
stances of the fatality by which the mutiny deprived the 
Government of its best servants, he was shot dead, whilst 
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reconnoitering onthe 21st of July. With him finally ended 
the separation of the eivil and political from the military 
power. Brigadier Inglis dee ‘lined to acknowledge any further 
authority superior to his own, and assumed supreme com- 
mand, | 

The siege now proce ded with full vigur. Shot and shell 
were poured i in from batteries, which the enemy threw up 
around the Residency fortifications ; and a perpetual fire of 
musketry was kept up from the loop-holed houses in the neigh- 
bourhood, from which every one who shewed himself was 
pre tty certain to be pic ‘ked off. The e ‘annonade would be ke ‘pt 
up very briskly for an hour or two, then slacken for a time, 
and perhaps suddenly burst forth again with renewed vigour, 
Asa general rule, it was heavy in the morning, fell off or even 
tot: ally ceased during the middle of the day, and was renewed 
towards dark. Fre que tly there was a violent cannonade and 
mus - ‘try fire during the night ; and at all times, whether by 
day « r by night, stray bullets, balls, and shells came through 
the e oh nehments. No spot ner he found of which it could 
he positively said that it was safe, for the bullets and shot pene- 
trated every whe ‘re, and oceasionally took effect in the most 
protected corners, which, it had previously been supposed, 
could not possibly be reached by them. The more exposed 
buildings were soon reduced to ruins ; indeed there was not 
a house that was not perforated by cannon balls. In that in 
which the authoress of ‘A Lady’s Diary” lived, round shot 
were daily visitors, and on sever: al oceasions we find entries in 
her book of the number which had passed through the house 
that morning, and of the damage they had done. That the 
fire from the butte ries was at times pretty hot and tolerably 
well directed, appears from the fact that, on one oceasion w hen 
the shot fired in by the enemy was cclieted, 280 varying in 
size from a twenty-four to a three pounder, were gathered 
from the roof of the Brigade-mess alone. 

I’ven the hospitals were not safe. One day, a soldier was 
shot dead while sitting on the side of a sick comrade’s bed. On 
another oceasion, 2 round shot went through the building from 
end to end, passing about two feet above the men’s beds, 
but injuring no one. Another shot performed a similar 
journey, slightly wounding an officer and a private ate were 
lying there. And several of the sick and wounded were killed 
in the banquetting hall, which had been turned into a 
hospit: ul, and was in the very centre of the Residency. 

[t is curious to observe the eradual destruction of the vari- 
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“ Early in the morning the enemy fired many round shot, 


which struck the Residency, already much sh: attered ; 
very distressing accident took place. There was a high wind, 
brought down a great portion of the left wing, on the ground floor 
They were com- 
Two were got out alive after very great 
lmmediate 


which, in a room, six men of the 32nd were asleep. 
pletely buried in the ruins. 
but the remaining four were left under the ruins, 


excrtions, 
arrangements were made for the removalof the few European women and 
children who still occupied one of the rooms on the ground floor, 

“Most of our outpost houses were now so riddled with round shot, 


th: at it was a wonder how any of them stood up at all ; 
of them were in ruins, and at Mr. 
rison had been twice pulled out of the ruins which ho 
on them ; nevertheless, these posts, in spite of many 


held with the same courage and devotion as was Hetusel the first 


day of 


* The remaining portion of 


the siege. 


indeed 
Anderson’s house, part of the gar- 
pee fallen 
‘asualties, 


some of 





about noon a 
and it 
of 


most 


were 


the Residency was deemed unsafe by 


the engineers, from the number of round shot that had come through 
it ; and arrangements were made to remove the Europeans. 


* The judicial garrison house, under command of 
being in a most dangerous state from the effects of round shot, 


all 


women and wounded me n, also children, were removed from that post, 
us well as from all the other outposts in that quarter, into the Begum 
Kotee in the neighbourhood. 

“The verandah of the Residency on the west side came entirely 


down this morning. 
were removed 


neath 


the whole ‘place down. 


The house of Innes was reported to 


The commissariat stores in 
in the evening, 
lower story were cracked, and a heavy cannonade would have brought 


the 


as some of the arches of 


be in a dangerous state, 


consequence of the repeated round shots through it. 


‘The outer wall and buildings on the top of the mess house fell 
consequent on the outer wall 


in this evening, 


hi; aving been comple te ly breac ‘hed ; 
several ladies and children still clung to the inner 
preferring the chance of a round shot or musket-ball to the fetid close 
atmosphere of an already overcrowded hovel in the interior of our 


position; which, after all, was perhaps hardly any safer from the fire 


of the enemy. 


About sunrise, two sid s of 
cannonaded daily 
sentries on that side escaped with difliculty; the post was, however, still 
nobly held, and prepar: ation made tor m: ikine some kind of a defence 
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ighteen pounder shot, 
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And as the houses eradually crumbled to pieces, it 
very ditheult to provide any plac e of refuge for prea to whom 
of those who had 
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at first lived in the outer houses 


Many 
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the already over-crowded, but less exposed buildings, more in 
the interior of the entrenchments. _ 

The hair-breadth escapes made by individuals were constant, 
and many of them most extraordinary. Amongst the most 
remarkable which we find recounted, were those of Lieutenant 
(now Major) James of the Commissariat, who, while still laid 
up by a gun-shot wound in the knee, received aut ( hinhut, Was 
three times in such danger that escape seemed impossible— 

“ About 8 p.M.as Captain Wilson, Licutenant Barwell, Lieutenant 
James, and Mr. Lawrence were sitting on the chubootra of the Begum 
Kotee, a shell came in and exploded as. it struck the parapet of the 
wall under which they sat, bringing it down. Lieutenant James, who 
was lying wounded on his bed, had a most wonderful escape. A 
large piece of masonry, weighing upwards of a hundred-weight, fell 
on his bed, breaking it to pieces, and bringing him down on the ground, 
but he was uninjured. Mr. Lawrence received a severe contusion on 
the back and head from falling masonry; and this was the extent of 
the damage. 

“ About 5-30 Pp. M. an eight-inch shell from the enemy struck the 
Begum Kotee, and breaking right through the outside wall, exploded 
in the room in which Licutenant James of the commissariat, and Mr. 
Lawrence of the civil service, were lying on their beds wounded, with 
one or twoservants in the room ; providentially all escaped, though 
the room was set on fire. 

* A carease came into the Beoum Kotee in the afternoon, into the 
room in which Lieutenant James (wounded), Mr. Lawrence (wounded), 
and ensign Keir (sick), were lying ; it set some of the things in the 
room on fire, but was speedily extinguished without injury to any one.” 

There were many casualties no doubt; but the wonder is, 
not that there were as many as there were, but that any per- 
son was left alive in the garrison. If a ealeulation could be 
made of the number of bullets, cannon balls, and shells that 
entered the entrenchment, it would be seen that only a most 
minutely small per centage of them injured any body. How- 
ever, they rendered the vreatest precautions “necessary, and 
made it difficult to go from one part of the defences to another. 
by degrees every one learnt the advantage of keeping under 
cover when cover was to be had : and in the more ‘exposed 


places traverses Were erected, and other means resorted to of 


Civinnes protection to those whose duties required them to move 
about. At first many casualties occurred from the men capo" 
ing themselves unnecessarily. But the small list of killed and 
wounded in the assault of the 20th July, shews how skilled all 
must have by that time beeome, in keeping under cover: for 
though many hundreds of the enemy fell, the killed and wound- 
ed of the garrison were only about a dozen in all. On that 
day the besieged were, perhaps, in ereater danger than on any 
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other, for the enemy, having sprung a mine, attempted to carry 
the Resideney by storm. They came on in perfect swarms, and 
with considerable courage and determination :— 


“On the morning of the 20th July, they were thus noticed to be 
assembling and moving 1n great numbers. Our troops were all turned 
out, and at ten o’clock the enemy exploded a mine, which was evidently 
intended to injure the Redan, but which reached barely half way, and 
was therefore innocuous. This explosion was the prelude to a most 
fierce assault. The general character of the attack was a furious 
fusilade, shot and shell also flying in every direction. The only oppo- 
sition the garrison made to this, was to keep well under cover; at a 
few points, however, the enemy attempted to storm, as at the Cawnpore 
battery, the Brigade-mess, Lieutenant Innes’ house, and the Redan 
battery ; but the obstacles planted at those places fully answered their 
propose. The enemy were checked by them in their advance e, and 
whilst so checked and h: uted, they were shot down in almost incredible 
numbers. ‘They were thus oblige d to retire, and on the point where 
they were most thickly congregated being discovered, they were so 
well shelled, especially by Lieutenants Bonham and MacFar: ine, that 
numbers were killed, and by four o’clock in the afternoon, their fusilade 
had almost entirely ceased ; spies reported the enemy’s loss to amount 
to between 800 and 1,000 men. On our side, so ste adily had the men 
behaved, that only three were killed and seven wounded.”* 


And the “ Staff Officer” thus concludes his account of the 
events of that day :— 

“In the afternoon they succeeded in making a lodgment in some 
pucka cook-houses inside our abattis, and began to use a crowbar, 
which was distinctly heard. We made a hole through to them from 
above, through which they fired, injuring no one ; but on our throw- 
ing down some hand grenades, they fled across the road, two being 
shot by the oflicers who were w: itching from above. The 13th, 71st 
and 45th sepoys all behaved well, and the manner in which the out-posts 
were held, was beyond all praise. The uncovenanted distinguished 
themedions greatly. We had fortunately only four men killed, and 
some twelve wounded. Captain Forbes, Lieutenant Grant, Lieutenant 
Kdmonstone, and Mr. Hely, were wounded. All were under arms, 
from eight in the morning until eight at night, and greatly fatigued and 
worn out.” 

This was the most serious assault which occurred throughout 
the siege. There were two others of the same kind, one on 
the 10th of August, the other on the 5th of September. They 
were each of them preceded by the springing of a mine, but 
they were much weaker, conducted with less determination, 
and lasted a much shorter time than the first attack. The 
ease with which the enemy were repulsed greatly raised the 
confidence and spirits of the garrison ; and proportionately 

* Lieut. Innes, pages 7, 8, 
Sept., 1858, 5 
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depressed those of their adversaries. On these occasions, as 
on the minor detached assaults to which the out-posts were 
constantly exposed, the cannonade and musketry fire kept 
up by the enemy was tremendous; but there is reason to 
believe that much of the fire was blank, and was deliver- 
ed merely for the purpose of adding to the noise, and 
frightening the besieged. The desultory attacks on the 
out-posts were so frequent, and so frequently threatened, 
that the guards there were continually under arms, and at 
times got little rest night or day. The enemy were in 
such numbers, that if they had once been able to esta- 
blish themselves inside our position, it would have been 
impossible to dislodge them, and it was therefore necessary to 
be always on the alert to prevent the possibility of sucha 
thing. The enemy constantly raised false alarms, firing, shout- 
ing, and bugling at a great rate, partly to harass and wear 
out the garrison, and partly, no doubt, in order to keep up 
their own courage. 

During some periods of the siege, the rebels do not seem 
to have been well supplied with shot or shells. At least we 
read of their throwing in on one occasion “ (evidently from a 
‘ thirteen-inch mortar) a piece of wood of very great weight, 
‘ which measured twelve inches in diameter and eighteen in 
* length,and which made a prodigieus noise as it passed through 
* the air,’—and on another, “ six pieces of wood about the 
* size and shape of a large oyster barrel; they were thrown 
‘ up in the air to an enormous height and came down with 
‘ almost incredible force.” While at an earlicr part of the 
siege, they threw in“ several logs of wood bound with iron.”— 
As a general rule, however, they seem to have had no lack of 
round shot, shells, grape, or carcases. They also used some 
rather curious projectiles, constructed chiefly with a view to 
their setting fire to whatever they came near, and which the 
** Staff Officer” thus describes— 


“The enemy threw in several shells, also a number of stink-pots, 
which were a very curious composition of large pieces of our exploded 
iron shell sewn up in canvas, and surrounded by flax and resin, with 
dry powder in the centre ; these from the commencement of the siege 
had been thrown in daily from a howitzer . they made a fearful his- 
sing noise and great stench, and finally exploded. They were not very 
dangerous, unless they exploded very close to a person. We also had 
a few rockets thrown in, but not many ; and lately a number of shrap- 
nel shells, fired apparently from a howitzer with a very great eleva- 
tion. 

At dusk, the enemy threw in ( apparently from a howitzer) five 
hollow iron cylinders, filled with a composition (similar to that with 
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which we are accustomed to fill our carcasses) done up in strong can- 
vas. On reaching the ground, the apparatus burst, and the five cylin- 
ders spouted forth fire elthees any further explosion ; this, perhaps, 
was the most curious and complicated projectile that had yet been 

received by the garrison.’ 

From the 20th of July extensive mining operations were 
carried on upon both sides. Mining had been talked of 
previously, but our engineers wisely refused to take the 
initiative, fearing lest they might thereby suggest to the enemy 
a most dangerous mode of attack, which might possibly have 
heen overlooked by them. They knew also that they had a 
most insufficient supply of labor at command, while that of the 
enemy was unlimited, and that in mining, success must in the 
long run (except against a fully organised svstem of listening 
and. counter-mines ) attend the efforts of those who employ the 
vreatest number of hands, and who make most mines. They 
had therefore contented themselves with listening, and looking 
ont for any signs of mining on the part of their adversaries. 
Now, however, that the enemy’s tactics had become apparent, 
Game was no reason for further delay, and it was resolved to 
begin at once. Such of the advanced posts, as w ere most likely 
to be the objects of this species of attack, were in the first in- 
stance selected, and listening galleries were excavated in front 
and round the corners of “them, so as to prevent the pos- 
sibility of the enemy approaching without being discovered. 
The accuracy of judgment displayed in these opera- 
tions. was well proved by the results, for out of the many 
mines dug by the enemy, only one reached the works 
of the entrenchments, without the garrison having become aware 
of its existence and having foiled it. The mining was at first 
conducted under the orders of Major Anderson, the Chief 
Engineer, but that officer towards the end of July sunk so 
far under the disease of which he shortly afterwards died, 
as to be no longer equal to the performance of active duty, 
and the office of Garrison Engineer devolved upon Cap- 
tain Fulton, who, from that time up to the 14th of Sentemhie, 
when he was killed by a round shot, appears to have been 
the directing genius and soul of the defence. In his mining he 
shewed a singular degree of military science: he had a sort of 
intuitive knowledge ‘of what. the _besiegers would do, and of 
what the besieged ought to do, in order to counteract their 
movements, and he was perfectly indefatigable in his exertions. 
He was well supported and served by the officers under him 
belonging to his department, upon all of whom the labors of 
the mining fell very severely, as they had to be in the mines 
constantly, and would frequently spend days and nights to- 
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rether there with but little intermission. The actual miners 
consisted of a few Europeans, who had some knowledge of 
that sort of work, and some native volunteers who soon became 
adepts at it, and were most useful. It was a most harassing and 
anxious occupation; for not only was it conducted under ground, 
which always has a depressing effect, and which rendered the 
heat almost insupportable, but those employed in it had 
to guard against being countermined and blown up. They 
had to work as quietly as possible themselves, and to catch 
any sounds which might indicate the proximity of the enemy. 
An officer suspecting that he was approaching an enemy 
would stop his men, and, sending them away, would lie 
listening in his gallery for hours together, trying to make out 
with certainty the whereabouts of the adversaries’ mine. 

The garrison was, on the whole, very successful in these works. 
The enemy’s mines were all either blown in, or taken possession 
of and rendered innocuous, while our engineers were enabled 
to destroy some of the most dangerous houses close to the 
entrenchments, which had afforded shelter to the enemy’s 
sharp-shooters ever since the beginning of the siege. Licut. 
Innes’ account of some of these operations, in which he was 
apparently himself engaged, gives a good idea of their general 
character :— 

“ Two days after this attack, the enemy commenced a fresh mine 
opposite Mr. Sago’s house. A sortie of a small party was therefore 
organized to take and destroy the building where the shaft was 
situated ; but, on sallying out, they found an overwhelming force 
ready for them, and they therefore retreated without loss ; the officer 
and the leading files having surprized and shot down a few of the 
enemy. A countermine was the only resource left. Lieutenant 
Hutchinson, of the engineers, prepared one, undermined the enemy’s 
building, and exploding the charge where the enemy were known to 
be well crowded, demolished the house and gallery, burying twenty- 
five or thirty of the foe in the ruins. 

“This success induced Captain Fulton to persevere on a larger scale. 
The building, from the musketry fire of which we had suffered 
most, was Johannes’ house, only fifteen yards distant from the 
Thuggee jail. He therefore had a gallery driven under it ; and meas- 
ures having been taken to induce the enemy to collect in it in great 
numbers, it was blown up at early dawn, killing, as spies afterwards 
informed us, from eighty to one hundred men. Two parties sortied 
immediately after the explosion ; one, under Captain McCabe, of the 
32nd, spiked | some of the enemy’s guns, the other, under Captain 
Fulton, demolished some more of the buildings generally oecupied 
by the enemy, and likely to give them cover for commencing mines. 

“« Aiter this the enemy’s ardour and courage sensibly diminished. 
Their musketry did little or no harm, Their guns, some within 
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100 yards of our defences, fired only at sunrise and sunset ; our 
casualties were much lessened, and the ene my could not be found 
id where to be mining. Full advantage of this lull was taken by 

Captain Fulton, now head of the Enginee ‘r Department, to raise the 
heights of such of the defensive works as had been lowere ‘d by the rains, 
and to perfect the system of defensive and listening mines _ he had pre- 
viously begun. By degrees he completely secured against — ssful 
mining the fronts of the Baillie Guard gate, Capt Saunders’ post, 
Lieuten: int Mechlery’s, Captain Germon’s, Lieutenant Anderson’s, Mr. 
Schilling’s, the Brigade-mess, and the irregular cavalry lines. At 
such points as the enemy might venture to attempt to assault, the 
mines were charged, and kept ready for explosion. At only one point 
was there danger of the enemy succeeding in mining, and that was at 
the corner of Mr. Gubbins’ compound. For various reasons, counter- 
mining was impossible there, and this post was therefore merely strongly 
re-trenched. Everywhere else the points at which the enemy might 
commence mines were too distant to become any reasonable source of 
alarm.” 

“In the beginning of September, therefore, they again began to take 
seriously to otiensive measures. On the 38rd amine was discovered 
at work towards the Brigade-mess. Lieutenant Hutchinson countermin- 
ed,and obliged them to stop it, at a distance of fifteen yards. On the 
same day they mined towards Captain Saunders’ post. Lieutenant 
Innes countermined and blew in their gallery, when their miners were 
still at work. Nothing daunted, they struck off a fresh branch next 
day, against the same post. This time we excavated into their gallery, 
took possession of it, and laying a train, destroyed the whole of their 
mine in that direction. The enemy also having been observed to be 
strengthening their artillery opposite the Baillie Guard gate, Captain 
Fulton had constructed and armed a battery near the Treasury on its 
left. These three operations, viz. the completion of the Treasury Bat- 
tery, the destruction of the mine at Captain Saunders’, and the stop- 
page of that at the Brigade-mess, all were performed on the night of 
the 4th.” 

The supply of provisions in the entrenchments was good, 
as regards quantity, until the arrival of the force under Havelock 
and Outram. It is true that early in August the fighting men 
were put on only three-fourth rations, and non-combatants were 
reduced still more, but a soldier’s full rations in this country 
are so ample, that their diminution by one-fourth entails no 
great hardship, even on men who daily go through a good deal 
of work. Vegetables and luxuries of every kind were un- 
known, from the first, to the majority. The rations were issued 
daily by the Commissari at, and every body was entitled to his 
portion of meat, rice, flour, &e ; but the beer and rum were 
reserved for the exclusive use of the common soldiers, and 
a few others whose duties were of a specially laborious ‘kind. 
Full rations of beer and rum were issued daily, until about 
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the middle of September, when they were reduced to half, 
—a few days after which, it was discovered that they had 
hoth come wholly to an end. Those persons, whose houses 
happened to be enclosed in the fortifications, had their Own 
private supplies of wine, beer, tea, and the like. But the de- 
mand for such articles was so great that most stores, those 
at least which were dealt with liberally and uneconomically, 
were soon exhausted. The refugees from the out-stations, 
and others who had been driven into the Residency, had of 
course brought nothing of the kind with them, and they there- 
fore could look only to the bare commissariat rations, and what 
they could pick up from those who were more fortunately 
situated than themselves. That some should be better off 
than others, naturally created a good deal of jealousy and ill 
feeling. But we regret that Mr. Rees should have joined in 
this. so far as to allow himself’ to give a place in his book 
to a malicious story, about Sir Colin Campbell’s displeasure 
ata “ sumptuous repast,” prepared for him on his arrival at 
the Residency in November by Mr. Gubbins, the late Financial 
Commissioner of Oudh. The story is without foundation, and 
arises out of the bad feeling caused by Mr. Gubbins’ stores 
(which happened at the commencement of the siege to be very 
large) having lasted longer than those of most other people. The 
fact is, that Mr. Gubbins made the most of the means at his com- 
mand, not wasting or throwing them away, as did many at first, 
but using them liberally and judiciously. ‘Throughout the siege 
his house was filled with refugees, and many of the 
wounded and sick officers received shelter there and were 
tended with the utmost solicitude and kindness. From his 
house moreover stores were constantly sent to the hospitals, 
and they were daily dealt out readily to those officers and 
ladies who required them, and who had no other possible 
means of procuring them. It may be that a more equal divi- 
sion might have been made, but a more useful one could not 
have been. If it be said that some remained still unconsumed 
when our force was finally withdrawn from Lucknow ; the an- 
swer is that the same was the case with the commissariat stores, 
that it was wholly uncertain when the relief would take place, 
and that therefore to the last moment the strictest economy 
was practised. Gross injustice has been done to a gentleman 
of the kindest heart, by the reports and stories which have been 
circulated as to this matter. 

The rations issued to the garrison would not have been 
reduced so early in the siege, had the commissariat officer 
known with any accuracy what provisions they had at their 
command. The stores of grain were in fact enormous, for it 
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was from the original supplies collected by Sir Henry Law- 
rence that Outram’s relieving force was fed during the whole 
of its stay in Lucknow, and when the place was finally aban- 
doned by Sir Colin Campbell in the end of November, there 
still remained some unconsumed. This ignorance as to the 
real state of their resources was in the result perhaps fortunate ; 
but itaccounts in some degree for the reports which were 
constantly current throughout India during the progress of the 
siege, of the garrison being short of provisions, and of their 
having only enough to last tilla certain day,—reports founded 
no doubt on information sent out from the entrenchments, but 
which proved to be utterly false. 

With but few exceptions, all who were not on the sick list, 
had to undergo a great deal of hard labor, in addition to the 
actual fighting and duty in defending the out-posts, They 
had to take their turn in fatigue parties ; they had to repair the 
defences, which were perpetually crumbling away, and being 
destroyed from the combined effects of the enemy’s cannonade 
and the rains; they had to bury the dead—not only such of 
their comrades as died, but bullocks and other animals; they 
had to bring up stores and ammunition to the places where 
they were most wanted ; and in short, they had to assist in what- 
ever work was going on. We do not mean to say that all shared 
equally in such duties; for there were some who seldom took 
part in them, but on the whole, all worked very hard. There 
were scarcely any native laborers in the garrison (except the 
native soldiers), for when the siege began, all the coolies and 
prisoners employed on the works made their escape, carrying 
off their tools with them. The fatigue parties generally work- 
ed at night, in order to escape the fire of the enemy, who how- 
ever were so quick at finding out where any thing was going 
on, that even in the dark it was neither safe nor pleasant to 
have to work in exposed positions. 

There was a great scarcity of servants and attendants of all 
kinds. Many had deserted, and others who happened to be 
absent in the town, when the gates were suddenly closed for 
the first time, on the 30th June, found themselves shut out and 
unable to rejoin their masters. The consequence was that 
many officers and ladies had no one to do any thing for them, 
but had to take care of themselves unassisted,—a small matter 
it might be thought in England, but a very substantial and 
serious evil in such a country as India. <A party of four and 
twenty officers was thought lucky in having two native table 
servants and a boy to wait upon them, and cook their food ; 
and we learn from “ A Lady’s Diary” how the writer was both 
house-maid and nursery-maid in the house where she lived, and 
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moreover that she once thought she would have to act as cook 


also ! 

“ This is the last day of the Mohurrum, and there was a report 
that the enemy intended attacking us in force, but they must have 
changed their minds, for the firing has been less than usual. Our 
only two Kitmutghars ran away last night, and great was the dismay 
in the household this morning, when their desertion was discovered. 
No one to light the kitchen fire or boil the kettle fur tea; we began to 
think some of us sbould be obliged to turn cooks, not at all a desir- 
able office in such melting weather, but happily a friend indeed turned 
up in Mrs. Nead, a woman Mrs. Boileau engaged some time ago to take 
eare of her children, who volunteered her services in the kitchen. 
The new chef de cuisine served us up such a capital breakfast and 
dinner, we began to think the departure of the kits rather a good 
thing than otherwise, especially as we shall be saved paying them 
a large amount of wages due for the last two months.” 


Of clothes, many had none, but what they had on their backs 
when they entered the entrenchments. This was the case 
with the fugitives from the out-stations, and with those who 
had been posted in the Mutchi Bhawn, where all such pro- 
perty was left behind on its abandonment. Washing was a 
luxury unattainable. There were scarcely any washermen; 
and if there had been more, they could not have washed pro- 
erly, as there was no soap to be had, so that the operation 
could be at best but very partially performed. 

In the hospital this last want was very severely felt, and many 
a recovery was retarded or prevented by the impossibility of 
vetting fresh and clean bandages and clothing. The patients were 
but badly off there, though all was done for them that could be 
done. There was a good supply of doctors, who were always 
at their posts and were unremitting in their exertions. But 
the barricades which the enemy’s fire rendered necessary, pre- 
vented the proper ventilation of the hospitals, and this, taken 
together with the bad state of the air in the entrenchments 
generally, and the want of proper food, medicines, and com- 
forts, acting on constitutions already injured by the siege, told 
with fatal effect, so that latterly, in no case where amputation 
had taken place, did the patient recover. The deaths daily in 
hospital or from the enemy’s fire were numerous, and several 
corpses were carried to the churchyard every evening. The 
9th of September was only the third day since the siege com- 
menced, upon which there was no funeral. Many children 
died, and all suffered much. They could obtain neither the 
food, the medicines, nor the attendance, which in this climate 
are essential to their health, and when they once became ill, it 
was almost impossible to save them. We can gather from 
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A Lady’s Diary” what they must have gone through,—they, 
il those who had the charge of them. 

The whole entrenchments were infested with a plague of 
flies which made life miserable. They settled everywhere 
in swarms, disputed every morsel of food that was eaten, and 
gave no rest night or day. They were a source of dreadful 
annoyance to the sick in hospital, ie as many of the boys i in 
the garrison as could be spared, were employed there in try- 
ing to keep them off the greatest sufferers. There was more- 
over constantly an insufferable stench, arising from the im- 
possibility of keeping the drains clear, and from the quantities 
of putrid animal matter which abounded everywhere, and 
which there were no means of removing. Whatever im- 
munity there existed from this, was attributable to Captain 
Fulton and Dr. Ogilvie, the officer charged with the care of 
all sanitary matters, who had laid in inexhaustible supplies of 
charcoal, and who ‘did all that could be done to remedy and 
mitigate the evil. 

The spirit which pervaded the garrison was on the whole 
excellent. | The European soldiers were somewhat dis- 
organized at first, after the defeat at Chinhut, and on finding 
themselves suddenly shut up within the entrenchments. There 
was a good deal of drunkenness,—they broke into certain 
houses and helped themselves to the contents,—and_ they 
plundered a considerable portion of the State jewels. As 
time passed on, however, matters improved, and the men 
behaved well and steadily. Their bravery in actual fight- 
ing, and in exposing themselves to danger, could not be 
surpassed ; but much of the other work which they had 
to do, was gone through sullenly and grudgingly. They 
had a miserable enough time of it, poor fellows, and a little 
Z grumbling is not much to be wondered at,—although they 
were proportionately much better off than were most of the 
officers. Many of the natives who remained faithful behaved 
most nobly ; they equalled the Europeans in the zeal and 
bravery with which they fought, and they surpassed them in 
the patience and energy with which they labored in the 
mines and on fatigue parties. The men of the 13th N. I. 
particularly distinguished themselves. Many natives however 
fi deserted ; by the ‘twenty-fourth day of the siege, seven of the 
" 48th and upwards of fifty of the 71st, had gone, and there is 

every reason to believe that very many more would have taken 
themselves off, had not the relief under Havelock arrived when 
it did. 
So thoroughly hostile to our cause was every one not 
Sept., 1858. . 
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within the entrenchments, that the besieged were wholly cut 
off from the outer world. They could not keep up communica- 
tion with Cawnpore or any other station, and they were in 
total ignorance as to what was going on elsewhere. Letters 
were frequently sent out by spies, but to scarcely any of 
them was a reply received. The first news received by the 
garrison was contained in a letter from General Havelock’s 
force, which arrived on the 24th of July, and announced that 
a large army had crossed the Ganges at Cawnpore, and would 
be at Lucknow to relieve it in a few days. But the hopes 
raised by this letter proved delusive, and were followed 
by many days of anxious waiting and of bitter disappointment. 
The next note was delivered on the 28th of August ; it an- 
nounced that it would be about twenty-five days longer before 
the army could be strong enough to advance again, and it ex- 
plained how Havelock came to have fallen back upon Cawnpore, 
—a fact of which the garrison had before become aware. No 
further letters were received, until within a few days of the 
arrival of the relieving force. How greatly must this ignorance 
as to what was happening around them have added to the cares 
and anxieties of the garrison ! 

The gallant deeds of Generals Havelock and Neill have 
gained them a world-wide reputation, and the details of 
Havelock’s advance to Cawnpore, and of his attempts to push 
on to Lucknow, are so well known, that we shall not add to 
the length of this article by going into them here. 

It was the 19th of September, before Havelock finally re- 
crossed the Ganges on his way to Lucknow. He had been 
joined by General Outram with Her Majesty’s 5th Fusiliers 
and 90th Light Infantry, and some other detachments had 
also arrived to strengthen his numbers. Sir James Outram 
was an officer of higher rank than Havelock, and he had just 
come from Persia, where Havelock had been serving under 
him. Had he, therefore, assumed the chief command at 
Cawnpore, as his position entitled him to do,—had he super- 
seded Havelock, as Havelock had a few weeks before super- 
seded Neill,—he would merely have done that which was 
usual, and have followed the hitherto invariable practice of 
the service. But Outram, with unparallelled and chivalrous 
generosity, declined to take the prize of the command of the 
army which was to relieve Lucknow, out of the grasp of one 
who had so well established his claim to that command: con- 
sidering it hard that, after what he had done, Brigadier 
Havelock should not have an opportunity of reaping the fruits 
of final success, he declared his intention of joining the force 
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as a volunteer only, until after the relief had been effected. 
The following is the division order he issued on the occasion.* 


“The important duty of relieving the garrison of Lucknow had 
been first intrusted to Brigadier General Havelock, C. B., and Major 
General Outram feels that it is due to that distinguished oflicer, and 
to the strenuous and noble exertions which he has already made to 
effect that object, that to him should accrue the honor of the achieve- 
ment. 

“ Major General Outram is confident that this great end, for which 
Brigadier General Havelock and his brave troops have so long and so 
gloriously fought, will now, under the blessing of Providence, be ac- 
complished. 

“The Major General therefore, in gratitude for, and admiration of, 
the brilliant deeds of arms, achieved by Brigadier General Havelock 
and his gallant troops, will cheerfully waive his rank in favor of that 
officer, on this occasion, and will accompany the force to Lucknow in 
his civil capacity, as Chief’ Commissioner of Oude, tendering his mili- 
tary services to Brigadier General Havelock as a volunteer. 

“On the relief of Lucknow, the Major General will resume his 
position at the head of the force.” 


Sir Colin Campbell might truly say that it had seldom, per- 
haps never, occurred to a Commander-in-Chief, to publish or 
confirm such an order,—and his own general order on the 
subject is but worthy of him:— 


“ With such a reputation as Major General Sir James Outram has 
won for himself, he can well afford to share glory and honor with 
others. But that does not lessen the value of the sacrifice he has 
made with such disinterested generosity in favor of Brigadier General 
Havelock, C. B., commanding the field force in Oude, 

“ Concurring as the Commander-in-Chief does in everything stated in 
the just eulogy of the latter by Sir James Outram, his Excellency 
takes this opportunity of publicly testifying to the army his admira- 
tion for an act of self-sacrifice and generosity, on a point of all others 
which is dear to a real soldier.” 


It was on the 22nd that the news of the relieving army 
having crossed the Ganges reached the garrison. On the 23rd 
the sound of guns was heard in the Residency, at first distant, 
as if from Bunnee bridge on the Cawnpore road, after- 
wards nearer, from the Alumbagh. During all the time, 
the rain was pouring down, and the advancing force had every 
possible difficulty to contend with. Their march was a series 
of fights, in which the volunteer Outram took a prominent 
part, and in which our arms were always successful, On the 


* September 16, 1857. 
+ G. O. September 28, 1857. 
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evening of the 23rd they reached and stormed the 
Alumbagh, a garden in the suburbs of the town, where the 
enemy were found strongly posted. On the 24th, they 
remained quietly in camp, allowing their rear and baggage 
to come in, and forming a camp where it was intended to have 
the heavy baggage under the protection of a few hundred 
men and some guns. On the 25th, the advance was resumed, 
and on the evening of that day the Residency was gained, 
But it was gained at a heavy price, for during the latter part 
of the day, the army had torun the gauntlet of a deadly and 
unremitting fire from the houses on both sides of the streets 
along which it advanced, and also from guns which commanded 
them :— 

“ About 11 4. M. nearly all sound of firing had ceased, but increas- 
ed agitation was visible among the people in the town, in which 
two large fires were seen. An hour later, the sound of musketry and 
the smoke of guns was distinctly perceived within the limits of the 
city. All the garrison was on the alert, andthe excitement amongst 
many of the officers and soldiers was quite painful to witness. At 
1-30 p. M. many of the people of the city commenced leaving, with 
bundles of clothes, &c., on their heads, and took the direction of 
cantonments across the different bridges. At 2 Pp. M. armed men 
and sepoys commenced to follow them, accompanied by large bodies 
of irregular cavalry. Every gun and mortar that could be brought 
to bear on the evidently retreating enemy, was fired as fast as possible, 
for at least an hour and a half. The enemy’s bridge-of-boats had 
evidently been destroyed and broken away, for many were seen 
swimming across the river, most of them cavalry with their horses’ 
bridles in their hands. Strange to relate, during all this apparent 
panic, the guns of the enemy in position all round us kept up a 
heavy cannonade, and the matchlock-men or rifle-men never ceased 
firing from their respective loop-holes. 

“At 4 p. M. report was made that some oflicers dressed in shooting 
coats and solah caps, a regiment of Europeans in blue pantaloons and 
shirts, and a bullock battery, were seen near Mr. Martin’s house and 
the Motee Mehal. At 5 pv. m. volleys of musketry, rapidly growing 
louder, were heard in the city. But soon the firing of a minie ball 
over our heads gave notice of still nearer approach of our friends ; of 
which as yet little or nothing had been seen, though the enemy were 
to be seen firing heavily on them from many of the roofs of the 
houses. Five minutes later, and our troops were seen fichting their 
way through one of the principal streets ; and though men fell at 
almost every step, yet nothing could withstand the headlong gallantry 
of our reinforcements. Once fairly seen, all our doubts and fears re- 
garding them were ended ; and then the garrison’s long pent up feelings 
of anxiety and suspense burst forth in a succession of deafening 
cheers ; from every pit, trench and battery ; from behind the sand 
bags piled on shattered houses ; from every post still held by a fev 
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gallant spirits, rose cheer on cheer—even from the hospital. Many 
the wounded crawled forth to join in that glad shout of Bess. " 
those who had so bravely come to our assistance. It was a moment 
never to be forgotten. 

“ Soon all the rear guard and heavy guns were inside our position ; 
and then ensued a scene which baffles description. For eighty -seven 
days the Lucknow garrison had lived in utter ignorance of all that 
had taken place outside. Wives who had long mourned their hus- 
bands as dead, were again restored to them, others fondly looking 
forward to glad meetings with those near and dear to them, now for 
the first time learnt that they were alone. On all sides eager inquiries 
for relations and friends were made. Alas ! in too many instances the 
answer was a painful one. 

“ The foree under the command of General Sir James Outram, G.C.B. 
came to our assistance at a heavy sacrifice to themselves. Of 2,600, 
who left Cawnpore, nearly one-third was either killed or wonnded in 
forcing their way through the city ; indeed, the losses were so heavy 
that they could effect nothing towards our relief.* 

The fire was so desperate that it was impossible to stop to 
bring in the wounded, and many, whose lives might otherwise 
have been saved, were thus left to die. The advance too, as the 
Residency was approached, was so much of a rush, that m: any 
even of those who were not wounded, were left behind; and it 
was not until late on the 26th, or early on the 27th, that the 
guns which covered the rear guard were got up to the entrench- 
ments. By that time nearly one-third of the force which left 
the Alumbagh, had fallen. Chief among the slain lay General 
Neill, mourned alike by his country, by his regiment, and by 
his personal friends. And Major Cooper and the callant and 
excellent Colonel Bazely, both of the artillery, were also with 
many other officers amongst the killed. 

The following account of the arrival of the strangers, taken 
from * A Lady’s Diary,” is very good :— 

‘“ Yesterday evening, on the eighty- -eighth day of the siege, our long- 
looked-for and so often despaired-of “ relief” arrived. Never shall I 
forget the moment to the latest day I live. It was most ov erpowering. 
We had no idea they were so near, and were breathing air in the 
portico as usual at that hour, speculating when they might be in, not 
expecting they could reach us for several days longer, when suddenly, 


just at dark, we heard a very sharp fire of musketry quite close by, 


und then a tremendous cheering ; an instant after the sound of 
bagpipes, then soldiers running up the road, our compound and veran- 
dah fille d with our deliverers, aol all of us shaking hands frantically, 
and exchanging fervent, “ God bless you’s” with the gallant men and 
officers of the 78th Highlanders. Sir James Outram and staff were 





* Staff Officer, pp, 172—175, 
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the next to come in, and the state of joyful confusion and eX. 
citement is beyond all description. The big, rough-bearded soldiers 
were seizing the little children out of our arms, kissing them with 
tears rolling down their cheeks, and thanking God they had come in 
time to save them from the fate of those at Cawnpore. We were all 
rushing about to give the poor fellows drinks of water, for they were 
perfectly exhausted; and tea was m: ade down in the Tye Khana, of 
which a large party of tired thirsty officers partook, without milk or 
sugar, and we had nothing to vive them to eat. Every one’s tongue 
seemed going at once with so much to ask and to tell, and the faces of 
utter strangers beamed upon each other, like those of dearest. friends 
and brothers.” 

The bagpipes of the Highlanders really were put in requisi- 
tion on that evening; and so far—but no further—is there 
a foundation for the popular story of “ Jessie Cameron,” or 
for the picture of Mr. Goodall, which is supposed to be based 
upon that story, and which shews that the painter’s notion of 
the appearance of a set of men and officers after a three months’ 
siege, is not a little different from the reality. 

It soon became apparent that the foree which had reached 
the Residency, could be looked upon merely as a reinforcement, 
and not as a “ relief.” Much to the surprise of those who 
composed it, they found themselves at once besieged as closely, 
and cut off from communication with the rest of the world 
as effectually, as the original garrison had been. The city 
still swarmed with rebels, and there was not a house that 
was not full of armed men, whose spirits and boldness had 
been much increased by the loss they had inflicted on us, 
during the advance through the town. To have attempted to 
return through the streets, encumbered with so many sick and 
wounded, and women and childern, would have been madness. 
[t was therefore resolved to remain where they were, and to 
wait quietly till further aid arrived) The great difficulty was 
how to feed the increased number of mouths, for General 
Ilavelock had never anticipated the possibility of his force 
being unable to return, and he had therefore taken in with 
him only three days’ provisions. All the rest of his commis- 

sariat had been left behind, outside Lucknow at the Alum- 
bagh, with which communication was impossible. A good 
deal of grain still remained of the supplies laid in by. Sir 
Henry ‘Lawrence, and luckily further stores were discovered 
about this time whose existence had been before unknown, or 
had been forgotten. By the economical use of these, it became 
possible to feed the increased force for a considerable time, and 
steps were immediately taken under the superintendence of 
Colonel Napier, the chief of Outram’s Staff, to ascertain the 
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exact quantities available, and to regulate the expenditure 
with the greatest strictness and accuracy. The reduced 
rations hitherto issued were still further diminished, so that 


none, either of the old or the new garrison, got more than half 


rations, a quantity which, though it will support life, is quite 
insuflicient to satisfy the cravings of the appetite. Mr. Rees 
writes, how he “ had often to vo to sleep with an empty 
* stomach,” and tells us of the efforts he made to add, when it 
was possible, to his regular allowance. And even the autho- 
ress of “ A Lady’s Diary,” well as she seems to have borne 
all privations, cannot help remarking, * we often leave off dinner 
‘ as hungry as when we began,” and observing now and then 
on the scantiness of their fare. There were still however 
little luxuries occasionally to be picked up, for unheard of 
sums of money, by those who were fortunate enough to be able 
to get them, though it was hard to say whence they came. 

The first step taken by General Outram was to make a 
series of sorties, so as to extend his position. They were 
accordingly made on several consecutive days, and were, on the 
whole, most successful. They were accompanied by heavy loss 
to us, but they gave us possession of the posts and batteries 
from which the old garrison had formerly suffered most ; 
the space occupied by our troops was greatly enlarged ; and 
the garrison with its reinforcements could now obtain a rea- 
sonable amount of shelter and accommodation. 

The relieving force had been accompanied by a lage number 
of camp followers, and these were at once set to work. The 
defences of the Residency were put in a thorough state of 
repair, and completed as they had never been before ; and 
new earth-works, barricades, and batteries were thrown up, 
wherever they were most likely to be required. Brigadier 
Inglis continued to command there. 

General Havelock commanded the new ground which had been 
occupied outside the old defences, and the buildings there which 
were held by his force. Fortifications were thrown up by him 
everywhere as speedily as possible; batteries and entrench- 
ments were made, and trenches cut out to protect the soldiers 
going from one place to another. The Tehree Kothee, Chuttor 
Munzil, and Ferad Buksh, where the new troops and camp 
followers were located, were all connected together by defences. 
Even at these outer works however there was, as a general rule, 
but little fighting going on, although there were occasionally 
some rather severe struggles, and one or two sorties were 
made. The chief characteristic of the siege during Outram’s 
command, as indeed it had been for some time before his 
arrival, was the mining operations, which were carried on 
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very vigorously around all the most exposed positions, the 
enemy and the besieged being almost equally active and ener- 
getic. On several occasions the enemy succeeded in blowing 
up portions of the walls of Havelock’s position, and these 
explosions cost us some men. Generally, however, their mines 
were innocuous, and were cut into by our mines, or were 
aera and blown up:— 


‘ According to General Outram’s report to General Mansfield, chief 


of Sir Colin Campbell’s Staff, twenty-one shafts, aggregating 209 feet 
in depth, and 5,291 feet of gallery, had been executed. The enemy 
advanced twenty mines against the places and out-posts. Of these 
they exploded three, which caused no loss of life, and two which did 
no injury ; seven had been blown in, and out of seven others the 
enemy had been driven, and their galle ries taken possession of by our 
miners, results of which the engineer’s department may well be proud.”* 


The state of things within the old entrenchments was 
now very different from what it had formerly been. All 
was compartively quiet and peaceful; no actual fighting ever 
occurred at the out-posts, which had for three months been so 
hotly contested, and which had been the scenes of so many 
struggles ; people could move about without any very great 
risk of being shot; and even ladies began to venture out some- 
times, and to see “ for the first time, what terrible destruction 
‘had been wrought by shot and shell on all the buildings round.” 
There were however still a good many casualties every now and 
then. Stray bullets, shot, and shell occasionally made their ap- 
pearance when least expected. They were fired from a great dis- 
tance, the enemy having been driven from all their original posi- 
tions, but they nevertheless not unfrequently took effect. In one 
day, for instance,a boy of H M.’s 32nd was killed in the hospital 
by a round shot,—a man of the 78th Highlanders was shot at 
the Residency look-out tower,—and three natives were killed in 
Mr. Gubbins’ compound, And on the 30th of October we find 
cannon balls entering ladies’ dressing rooms in Dr. Fayrer’s 
house, just as they did during the early part of the siege: 


“ This morning an eighteen-pounder came through our unfortunate 
room again, which we flattered ourselves was so safe, and which we had 
made so comfortable. It broke the panel of the door, and knocked the 
whole of the barricade down, upsetting everything. My dressing table 
was sent flying through the door, and if the ‘shot had come a little 

earlier, my head w ould have gone with it. The box where Emily 
usually sits to nurse baby was smashed flat ; fortunately she was 
spending the day with Mrs. Brydon, or she w ould probably have been 
in the room.” 
* Mr, Rees, p. 288. 
+ A Lady’s Diary, p, 147. 
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Still the position of the old garrison was much ox gp aa 
There was no longer any fear, or even possibility of the post 
being carried by the enemy; there was much more room and 
better shelter for every one; the sanitary arrangements could 
now be attended to with some success; servants were no longer 
so scarce, for many had come in with Havelock; there was 
much less work to be done, and in fine, except for the scarcity 
of provisions, all was much more comfortable than it had been. 
There were unusually few cases of fever and other complaints 
common to the country and season, and the force was on the 
whole wonderfully healthy. But the lengthened siege, and the 
want of proper and sufficient food, told severely on many, and 
scurvy, and other diseases arising peculiarly from these causes, 
became common. 

An intelligence department organised by Captain Orr (an 
officer whose accurate knowledge of Lucknow and Oudh, and of 
all the principal natives there, has throughout the disturbances 
been of the greatest use to Government) enabled General Outram 
to keep upa “correspondence e, by means of spies, with the force at 
the Alumbagh, which he thus learnt was besieged nearly as 
closely as he was himself. Still no other mode of communi- 

cation was practicable, the stock of provisions was becoming ex- 

hausted, and the garrison began to look very anxiously and 
wearily for the arrival of the Commander-in-Chief, who, it was 
known, was to take command in person of the army then assem- 
bling at Cawnpore for their relief. On the 6th of November, 
a letter was at last received, announcing that by the 10th at 
latest, a force of six thousand men would arrive at the Alumbagh ; 
and on the 10th, a force, though rather a smaller one than was 
expected, did arrive there. They were followed in two daysb 
the Commander-in-Chief, who at once advanced to the Dilkusha 
and Martiniere. On the 16th, according to preconcerted ar- 
rangements, and in conjunction with the movements of the 
besieged force, he took the Secunderabagh, and advanced until 
his foree was within a thousand yards of Havelock’s out-posts. 
On the 17th, the strongly fortified position known as the Mess 
House, was stormed and taken, as was the Obsery vatory; and 
communication between the two forces was established. Sir 
Colin Campbell’s advance had been throughout most obstinately 
resisted, and there had been much desperate fighting, especially 
at the Secunderabagh and the Mess House. The loss he suffered 
was considerable, but that of the enemy was enormous, and the 
operation was, on the whole, completely successful, and could 
not have been more skilfully executed. The route chosen was 
a circuitous one skirting the city, and was, we believe, selected 
at the suggestion of General Outram. A plan of the city and 
Sert., 1858, U 
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the proposed route had been conveyed to the Commander-in- 
Chief from the Residency, by one of its civilian defenders, Mr. 
Kavanagh, who gallantly volunteered for the service. Leaving 
the entrenchments disguised as a native, he joined the camp at 
the Alumbagh, and not only delivered the letters he had charge 
of safely, but was afterwards able, from his local knowledge 
of Lucknow, to act as a guide, and to be of much use in 
various ways to the advancing army. 

Almost simultaneously with Sir Colin Campbell’s arrival, it 
became known that it was his intention that Lucknow should be 
evacuated at once. The astonishment of the garrison was great, 
for none of them had ever dreamt of such a thing as that their 
relief should be merely the signal for their withdrawal from the 
place, and for their giving up ‘to the enemy the post which had 
been so long and g eallantly defended. The feeling of disappoint- 
ment and reoret was very strong, and, we confess, we think there 
were good gounds for it. It was an impolitic step when viewed 
with reference to the effect it would have on the native mind, 
to withdraw the whole force, and to abandon to the enemy a 
position they had for months striven in vain to possess them- 
selves of, just at a time when it became possible to continue 
to hold it with little difficulty. The same ground which was 
occupied by Outram might have been easily held by a small 
portion of the army, which was eventua lly left at the Alumbagh, 
and which would still have been strong enough for all that was 
required of it. If it had not been “abandoned, the return to 
Lucknow of Sir Colin Campbell, in March last, would have 
been a very different operation from what it actually was, both 
in its details and in its results. Asit is, the rebels considered 
that they had gained a victory ; they had the satisfaction of get- 
ting into the entrenchments which we had deserted, of possess- 

ing ; themselves of all the property which our people were com- 
pelled to leave behind them there, and of destroying and 
levelling with the ground every thing which remained to remind 
them of their own “defeat, and of the noble defence made by us. 
The abandoning Lucknow at this time, however in accordance 
with the strict rules of European warfare, was in truth a 
measure for which there was no necessity, and it has done much 
injury to the British name in India, as indeed also the ex- 
ceeding caution, and want of energy and enterprize, which have 
characterised so many of our military operations during the 
past twelve months, have done. 

The orders issued for the abandonment of the Residency 
re carried out in the most soldierly and excellent manner. 

A double line of pickets was kept up all the way to the 
Dilkusha; and through these lines the garrison with the 
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sick and wounded, and women and children, were withdrawn, 
the attention of the enemy being diverted by attacks made on 
them in other quarters. 

The sick and wounded were sent first on the 18th, and 
the women and children on the next day. How the latter 
got out, the following extract from “ A Lady’s Diary” will 


shew:— 


“Yesterday the sick and wounded were all moved out to Dil- 
kusha, and to-day the women and children departed from the scene of 
our long imprisonment, and I started in a carriage of Dr. Fayrer’s in 
company with Mrs. Anderson and Miss Schilling. We had a pair of 
starved horses of Mr. Gubbins’ to drag us, but the wretched animals 
had been on siege fare so long that they had forgotten the use of their 
legs, and had no strength, so came to a stand-still every five minutes, 
invariably choosing the most dangerous parts of the road for their 
halt. At one place we were under so hot a fire that we got out and 
ran for our lives, leaving the vehicle to its fate, and two poor natives, 
who were helping to shove it on behind, were shot. At the Furreed 
Bux we had to wait a long time, as the carriage could not be got 
through a gateway, till some stores were cleared away. Some of the 
officers of the 90th invited us inside, and gave us wine and water, 


which was very refreshing. We walked after that every step of the 


way to Secunderabagh, where we all had to wait several hours, till 


doolies arrived to take on all the women, and we proceeded under a 
strong escort to Dilkusha. The road to Secunderabagh was frightfully 
dangerous in places. In one place we were passing a twenty-four- 
pounder manned by some sailors of the naval brigade ; they all called out 
to us to bend low and run as fast as we could; we had hardly done so 
when a volley of grape whizzed over our heads and struck a wall beyond. 
At Secunderabagh we found the place overflowing with women and 
children of the Lucknow garrison. We met several gentlemen, friends, 
belonging to Sir Colin’s foree—Captain Norman, Assistant Adjutant- 
General, and Mr. Roberts (two Peshawur friends), and Mr. Ryves. 
They were all very kind to us. Captain Norman gave me gingerbread 
nuts, Captain Ryves, biscuits, and Mr. Roberts, a delicious cup of tea, 
with milk and sugar, bread and butter, and beef, all such long un- 
tasted luxuries. We made a regular feast, especially as we had not 
tasted anything since a scanty very early breakfast, and were nearly 
exhausted. About nine o’clock Pp. M. we started again in doolies. Mr. 
Roberts lent me one, and J. walked by my side the whole way. The 
crowd and confusion were excessive, the enemy hovering round and firing 
occasional shots, and we were borne along in the most solemn silence ; 
the only sounds were the tramp, tramp, tramp, of the dooly-bearers 
and the screaming of the jackals. It was an awful time ; one felt as 
if one’s life hung in a balance with the fate we had so long dreaded ; 
but our merciful Father, who has protected us through so many 
and great dangers, brought us in safety to Dilkusha, where we arrived 
about two o’clock in the morning. 
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“¢ There were tents pitched into which we all crowded, and found quilts 
spread on the ground, into which we rolled ourselves for the remainder 
of the night. The officers of the 9th Lancers very hospitably had a 
supper prepared for our refreshment, and we very much enjoyed some 
tea and bread and butter, before going to sleep. We had none of us 
tasted bread and butter since the 30th of June, till to-day, so it was 
indeed a treat.” 

The state prisoners and treasure were safely brought away, 
as also were most of the guns and ordnance stores; such of 
the latter as were left behind being destroyed or made 
useless. On the night of the 22nd the troops marched out, 
and the final evacuation of the entrenchments took place. 
The lights were left burning everywhere as usual, and 
there was nothing to give the enemy a hint of what was 
going forward. When the appointed hour came, the force 
marched out silently, passing between the double row of 
pickets, each of which fell in at the rear of the retiring 
body as it moved on. The enemy offered no opposition what- 
ever, for they were ignorant of what was happening. They 
were completely deceived, and continued firing into the old 
positions long after they were abandoned. On the 23rd, all 
remained at the Dilkusha to rest, and on the 24th, the march 
to Cawnpore was commenced. 

On the 25th Sir Henry Havelock died at the Dilkusha. He 
had long been ill of dysentery, which had been getting daily 
worse during his confinement in Lucknow, and he now sunk 
under the over-exertion and fatigue he had gone through. <As 
Mr. Rees says, it appeared as if he had strained every nerve 
to accomplish one object, and having seen its accomplish- 
ment, succumbed to the prostration which the exertion had 
sntailed. He did not live to know the full extent of the many 
honors and rewards conferred upon him by a grateful country, 
but he did live long enough to learn that his merits were 
known and appreciated at home. He has left a son well 
worthy to bear his name, and to inherit the Baronetey, which 
was oranted at a time when his father was no more. _ 

The journey to Cawnpore was completed in forced marches, 
for Sir Colin Campbell had to hurry on to the assistance of 
General Windham, who was sorely pressed by the Gwalior 
rebels. It seemed as if the unfortunate Lucknow garrison 
were never to be in peace again, for on their arrival at Cawn- 
pore, they found a heavier cannonade and more fighting going 
on, than they had almost ever known during the siege. 
However all ended well; and in the course of a few days the 
whole party, except such of the officers and men as were to re- 
main in the field, were despatched under escort to Allahabad, 
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which they reached about the 7th or 8th of December. How 
natural is the feeling which makes our “ Lady ” authoress 
write in her diary on her arrival there : 

“ The luxurious feelings of rest and peace and safety here are perfect~- 
ly indescribable ; one can scarcely realise it or know what to make ot 
it, after the excitement, anxiety, and turmoil of the last six months.” 


On reaching Allahabad, the women and children and sick 
and wounded were in a place of perfect safety and comparative 
comfort, and their relief may be considered as complete from 
that time. Lucknow itself was, as we have seen, left for a 
while to the mercy of the rebels. But General Outram re- 
mained at the Alumbagh, with an army of about 5,000 men, to 
watch and to check them. They did what they could to annoy 
him, and made frequent attacks on his position, but they were 
always repulsed, with great loss on their side and little or none 
on ours. We were, at last, restored to the possession of Luck- 
now, in the month of March last, by one of the largest armies 
of Europeans that has ever taken the field in India, and after 
a series of most elaborate operations directed by Sir Colin 
Campbell in person, and in which a most important and promin- 
ent part was taken by General Outram, who was in command 
of a division. But our business is with the actual siege and 
the relief of the besieged, and we must not, for the present, 
enter upon the subsequent campaign. 

Much as has been written and said on the subject, we ques- 
tion whether tke siege of Lucknow has yet met with that atten- 
tion and appreciation which it deserves ; and we believe that in 
after years it will stand out, much more » distinctly than it now 
does, from the general mass of events which have occurred since 
the outbreak of the mutinies. At present, so many great and 
noble actions are fresh on our minds, that we cannot duly dis- 
tinguish the one from the other; but we feel convinced, that 
when much that now seems brightest to us has been blotted by 
time out of the book of history, the page which contains the 
defence of Lucknow will remain as clear as ever. 
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Art. V.—1. Original Sanskrit texts on the origin and progress 
of the Religion and Institutions of India, collected, 
translated into English, and illustrated by notes. B 
J. Muir, Esqa., D. C. Le Part 1. The Mythical 
and Legendary accounts of Caste. London, 1858. 


A History of Greece. By Grorar Grote, EsqQ., Vols. 
I., LI. Legendary Greece. London, 1846. 











TNMHERE is something more than wit, there is a real and 
living analogy, in the illustration, with which Plutarch 
opens his life of Theseus; and as it bears intimately upon the 
subject of the present paper, we shall venture to transcribe it. 
* As in geographies, Oh Sossius Senecio, historians are wont to 
‘ crowd into a corner of their maps all those parts which elude 
‘ their knowledge, appending some such descriptions as these, 
‘all beyond are steppes without water, and filled with wild 
* beasts,” or ‘ fathomless mud,” or “ Scythian cold,” or “a frozen 
* sea,”—so too, I, now that I have passed through those periods 
‘ of time, which were accessible to probability, and afforded a 
‘ resting place for an investigation which dealt with actual fact, 
‘ may well adopt a similar style,—‘ all beyond is the land of 
‘ marvel and romance, where the poets and mythologists hold 
‘ sway, and there is no such thing as evidence or definite 
‘ truth.’” In the endless disputes respecting the credibility of 
early history, this illustration has always seemed to us to come 
home with all the force of an argument,—it at once goes to the 
root of the matter, the presence or absence of evidence. 

Unless this primary principle be borne in mind, the most 
learned researches only mislead us more hopelessly. Long 
lists of authorities may be a mere illusion, which imposes on 
author as well as reader, unless we constantly weigh the rela- 
tive antiquity and value of each witness, as he is br ought into 
court. A crowd of late and inferior writers is often valueless, 
because they must have known as little of the matter in ques- 
tion as ourselyes ; while one testimony, on which we can rely, 
at once settles a dispute. Bishop Thirlwall, in the first volume 
of his history, has laboriously collected towether the conflicting 
legends of the Greek heroic times, but “his own confession 
(Vv ‘ol. i. p. 71.) sufficiently reveals how little he himself was sa- 
tisfied with the result. ‘‘ There can scarcely,” he says, “ be a 
‘ more irksome or unprofitable task than that of balancing 
‘ arguments of this nature, and watching the fluctuation of the 
F scales, as a new conjecture is thrown in on either side.” 

The human mind is naturally unwilling to have the bounds 
of its knowledge circumscribed. As it turns to the past,—the 
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days of our fathers and “ the old time before them,”—it craves 
to pierce the veil which conceals it, and eagerly grasps any 
guide which promises to disclose the secret. No matter how 
little worthy of credit this guide may be; in the dearth of all 
other aid, his professions are at once believed ; we trust the 
will of the wisp in the darkness, because it is the only glimmer 
in sight. We are reluctant to realise to ourselves, (howev er 
we may believe it in the abstract,) that nations, as individuals, 
in their childhood, have an insatiable appetite for stories, but 
care little as to their accuracy or truth; the imagination is 
then at its strongest, but the judgment is yet to be “dev eloped, 
and hence the very power to distinguish fact and fiction is, as 
it were, in abeyance in the soul. As long as the story agrees 
with the prevalent sentiments of the age,—as long as the 
events and characters strike the true chord in the hearts of the 
hearers, every existing demand is fulfilled, and the story 
comes home to their inmost souls with the intensest feeling of 
reality. Its influence does not arise from its being a fact which 
has happened, for the hearers of those early times cared little for 
life’s daily routine; but its root must strike into the national 
feeling and draw thence its vitality and power. It is felt to 
be real, because it makes the hearer’s pulse beat quicker, it 
is true in the world of feeling, and what matters it to him if 
it be false in the world of fact? It is poetically and morally 
true, and overpowers the mind into assent; the judgment is 
too feeble and undisciplined to resist or modify the impression, 
and the imagination soon assimilates the fiction, until it be- 
comes part and parcel of the man’s inmost belief. If even at 
the present day, with all our reasoning powers so conti- 
nually exercised, and our imaginations kept under such 
constant check, a fictitious narrative, which we know at the 
time to be fictitious, can yet for a while get complete 
mastery over the mind, s so that it influences us far more vividly 
than any historical fact, however well attested, we need not 
wonder at the absorbing influence exercised by legendary 
fictions over a nation in its childhood. 

There is one grand difference between authentic and legen- 
dary history, which at once parts them by an impassable g oulf, 
In authentic history, there may be much which is obscure, 
there may be contradictions which we cannot reconcile; but 
these arise from our want of materials, and we never doubt 
that fresh documents would clear them up. In Greek and 
Roman history our means of information are limited, we 
cannot increase the materials which we possess; the lost books 
of Livy and Tacitus are to us as if they had never been writ- 
ten, and the facts which they might have disclosed are 
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vanished, like the burned volumes of the Sibyl. But as far 
as our means extend, we may make use of them to the full, and 
by combination and comparison we can double our resources in 
their historical value. ‘The more we investigate, the clearer we 
grasp the by e-gone age ; the rigorous cross examination of ev ery 
ancient document brings out a thousand little facts which a 
careless reader might have ov erlooked ; and rays are made to 
converge from the remotest quarters to throw light on every 
vexed question of history. ‘This is still more the case in 
modern times, where the means at our disposal are so much 
more ample, and where fresh documents, letters, and journals 
are continually being added to our stock. Here again we find 
that the closer we examine our witnesses, the more intimately 
we know the very heart of the events; every fresh docu- 
ment illustrates collaterally a hundred others, for truth 
cannot but be consistent with itself. There is no feeling of 
disappointment in such researches as these, it is no “ irk- 
some or unprofitable task,” but one of the highest intellec- 
tual pleasures of which our nature is capable,—to construct 
out of scattered contemporary records, a living image of a 
past age, not merely with the bones and sinews of the bare 
facts, but clothed in flesh and blood; no cold dead statue 
but the marble informed with warmth and vitality, by the 
reproduced feelings and habits of thought and belief of 
the time. 

But when we turn to the legendary period of history in any 
nation, we at once find ourselves in a different world; it is, to 
use Plutarch’s words, a land “ where poets and mythologists 

hold sway, and there is no such thing as evidence or definite 
‘ truth.” Apart from the marvels and miracles which meet us 
at every: turn, (since it is possible to explain these away,) we 
are contronted by this startling fact, that the farther we carry 
our researches, the more contradictions and impossibilities rise 
up. A mythical tale, at first sight, may read like a consistent 
narrative ; the stories, as they are “ cooked” in Lempriere, for 
instance, may seem tolerably pl: wusible and compact; but if we 
once trace‘any particular legend to its sources, the slightest 
research discovers countless variations and discrepancies. If 
we had had but one author, our story might have passed muster 
unchallenged: but wherever we have others by which to test 
him, we inevitably find that the whole legend melts aw ay in the 
endless changes, to which it is subjec ted, as it passes from hand 
to hand. To use Dr, Arnold’s words, respecting this part of 
Roman history, “if we press on any part this shew of know- 

‘ ledge, it yields before us and comes to nothing.” Now 
this seems to us one main distinction between the two kinds of 
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history, and, if so, it strikes at the root of all attempts to 
transform the legendary into the real. 

We may try to reduce the legend into authentic narrative, 
by omitting the marvellous parts rand retaining the outline of 
the story, “and no doubt the residue is sufficiently plausible, 
and, if there were any evidence for it, we should unhesitatingly 
accept it. But of evidence of the very lowest kind, there is 
absolutely none; we have simply the unauthorised conjecture 
of a critic living in a totally different state of society, who is 
necessarily unable to roll back the human mind, whose pr ogress 
has borne him onward to such a different latitude, and he can- 
not throw himself into the position of the old bard and his 
audience, to whom these legends were living and real. Three 
thousand years of thoughts that “ widen with the process of 
the suns,” have placed an impassable barrier between their 
sympathies, and we deny the right of jurisdiction, when he 
claims to bring the ancient poems to his bar, to decide what 
is fictitious and - what is true. The very marvels, which he 
rejects, may have been the life-blood of the story to its ancient 
audience. Thus the story of Romulus and Remus being 
suckled by a she-wolf can be easily reduced to probability ; ; 
a shepherd’s wife, named Lupa, might have found the exposed 
children and brought them up as her own; but in this pro- 
cess we have lost the point of the legend, the very thing 
that made it vibrate in the national heart. It was no such 
common incident as this, that the audience cared to hear; the 
legend came home to them with something of a moral meaning, 
when it told them the source of their own Roman strength, 
in that their mythical ancestor was not suckled of woman, but 
drank ferocity with the milk of a she-wolf.* It expressed in 
pictured language a general feeling which had hitherto never 
found a voice; and in those days the only evidence demanded 
was that the story should strike the key note in the hearer’s 
soul, 

We are out of tune with those old times, our modern sym- 

athies are entirely different, and hence we cannot be judges 
of their tastes, or decide where they would demand reality, 
and where they would be contented with fiction, We have 
seen the story of the Ramdyana thus reduced to a plausible 
narrative, and the life of Rama and his conquests in Southern 
India compared in detail with those of Alexander; but the 
ingenious author had overlooked in his parallel, that for the 
latter we have contemporary evidence of the strongest kind, 


while the former rested simply on his own hy pothesis that 


* Cf. the Saxon legend of their ancestor being hewn from the Harz Mountains, 
Sepr., 1858, Ww 
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these parts of the Ramayana were true. The life of Rama 

is reduced in this way to a consistent and plausible narrative, 

but it rests on as little evidence as ‘ Waverley’ or ‘Guy 
Mannering.’ In our restless longing to up-lift the veil, which 
is drawn so tightly over the dawn of history, we but lend the 
hand to a willing self-deception, when we imagine such 
shadows to be substance. We can see that there are forms 
flitting behind the veil, there was a world of human life in the 
legendary times; but until the veil be raised, and we have 
“a stepping place for investigation which deals with actual 
fact,” our wisest course is to rest contented with our ignorance, 
and confine ourselves to those notices of these times which are 
really within our reach. 

Nor are we wholly left to conjecture on this subject; we 
can prove that a modern reader is no judge of what is true 
in the compositions of an age so dissimilar to his own. Three 
poems are in our hands, which have risen in later times, and 
which have treated in a legendary manner cycles of events, 
that from other sources belong to authentic history. These 
are the Niebelungen Lied, the Shahnamah, and the medieval 
poems on Charlemagne. Each of these relates to historic 
events, in each we find real characters amidst the fictions, and 
by the aid of other testimony we can disentangle many a 
smothered fact. But we should never have known where the 
truth lay, had we been left to the poems alone; it is only the 
extraneous testimony, which sets us on the right track and 
keeps us true to the scent. Thus the Niebelungen Lied was 
once referred to a later Teutonic history; Dietrich von Bern is 
Theodore the great, we have a real Attila and Gunther, and 
Siegfrid and Brynhild have been found in Siegbert, the king of 
Austrasia, and the famous Brunehault of Merovingian story. 
The whole poem is thrown into a Christian atmosphere, and 
we move in the well-known plains of Burgundy, and it is easy, 
where so much seems real, to cheat ourselves into the belief 
that it is no fable, but fact. We might build a plausible con- 
jectural history, a life of Siegfrid or Etzel; and had we 
no other materials, it might have passed unchallenged. But 
further researches have tracked the heroes of the Niebelungen 
far back into the mythology of the Edda ; “ Sigurd, Brynhild, 
Gudrun, and Atle are mythical characters, celebrated as well by 
the Scandinavian scalds as by the German epic poets,”* and 
the closer it is scrutinised, the less historical the legend ap- 
pears, until it all dislimns like a dream. Similarly the stories 
of Rustem which fill the Shahnamah, have probably no found- 


* Grote. 
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ation in truth; Zal and Afrasiab melt away as shadows, and 
even one-half of the kings: have no real existence. Jamshid, 
Feridén and Isfendiyar, (like Sigurd and Atle in the Edda) 
belong to the sacred books of Zoroaster; and if we trace them 
back, instead of growing more real as we draw nearer to 
them, they recede ever further into an unapproachable mist 
of mythology. Itis only here and there in scattered parts 
of the Shahnamah that we come upon any disjecta membra 
of the truth, and no @ prior? conjectures could possibly have 
ointed them out. In the same way the medieval legends 
of Charlemagne have a certain substratum of fact, and by 
the aid of authentic history, we can explain how the mon- 
strous fiction arose. Charlemagne did make an expedition 
into Spain against the Saracens, and he did meet with disaster 
at Roncesvalles; but how has this trivial episode swelled, 
under the poets, until it has filled the monarch’s whole reign ! 
Were we left to the legend, our ideas of Charlemagne would 
be as shadowy as of Arthur or Theseus, and our attempts to 
reduce them to history would have been miserable caricatures 
of the reality,—a wild confusion of Charles Martel, his grand- 
son, and the first crusade. We should have known nothing of 
Charlemagne the Great, his laws and his Teutonic and Italian 
conquests ; the real splendour and grandeur of his reign would 
have been sacrificed to a petty foray on the Moors*. We might 
have thought that his military career would have filled the 
imagination of his times; the legislator might be unappreci- 
ated, but surely the conqueror would live in song; yet here, 
as elsewhere, we are taught that the sympathies of an age 
are only known by its children, and that it is hopeless in a 
later critic to throw himself back again into that whirl of life, 
over which the dust of a thousand years has gathered. 

We have been led inio these introductory remarks by the 
volume which we have placed at the head of our paper; the 
first of a promised series, whose object is, to illustrate the 
origin and progress of the religion and institutions of India. 
The peculiar characteristic of the work is, that it presents 
in a continued succession the various forms of each legend, 
as it appears in the earlier and the later documents. The 
reader can trace for himself the gradual alteration and 
corruption of the original story; he can, as it were, watch 
the overgrowth of later fiction, as it creeps, ivy-like, round 
the ancient tradition, and smothers all the primeval freshness 
and life. Mr. Muir, in this way, brings back each legend 
to its earliest extant form, and shews us which elements 


* See “ Carlovingian Romance,” in Oxford Essays, 1856. 
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were present from the first, and which are due to later in- 
terpolation, and the rise of new features of the national 
government or belief. 

In this point of view, Hindu literature has a great ad- 
vantage over those of Greece or Rome. The legends of the 
latter are, for the most part, only known to us by later com- 
pilers, whose aim was to reduce the mass of conflicting 
legends to a system, and who have therefore modified their 
materials to suit their own plan. The immense collections 
of Cyclic and other poems, (as those of Cinethon of Lacedx- 
mon and Eumelus of Corinth on the Dorian legends of the Pe- 
loponese,) have all perished, except a few scattered lines; and 
we have no means of ascertaining, in most cases, the oldest 
form of the tradition. But in Indian archeology we have ample 
materials at our command. We are embarrassed by the 
very bulk of our store. In the Vedas and their ancient com- 
mentaries, the Brahmanas, we find the Hindu legends in their 
earliest form,—wild indeed and improbable, and with no trace 
of any historic impulse in the breast of either bard or auditor ; 
but still in these we have the legends themselves, undisguised 
by later changes, untouched by the breath of any age save 
their own. In Manu’s code of laws we find ourselves in a 
changed scene ; we are drifting away from the Veda world into 
a new sphere of speculation and invention. Then come the 
Ramayana and Mahabharata, the Puranas and the plays— 
and here we have ample opportunity to trace the changes 
which the old legends undergo. No literature in the world 
offers us such materials for investigating the legendary era 
of a people; but European scholars must read it aright, if 
they would extract from it a new chapter for the history 
of the human mind. Mr. Muir has begun in the right spirit 
in this volume. He has never forgotten that he is treat- 
ing of legends, not history ; and we anxiously look forward to 
his future volumes, as a most important addition to our know- 
ledge of the old Indian world. 

Mr. Muir’s primary object, he tells us, is to assist the re- 
searches of those Hindus, “ who wish to become critically 
‘ acquainted with the foundation on which their ancestral reli- 
‘ gion reposes;” but for this purpose, “before this object can 
‘ be attempted with much prospect of convincing persons im- 
‘ bued with the notions popularly current among the modern 
‘ Hindus, it will be necessary to lay a foundation in some pre- 
‘ liminary investigations, which may serve to awaken in their 
‘ minds a proper historical sense, and a just conception of their 
‘ own relation to the other portions of the civilized world.” 
Hence his future plan is to give an exposition of the results 
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of comparative philology, and to shew their bearing on the 
mythological and other tenets of the Hindus; especially as 
proving that their original language has an affinity with those 
of the west, and has been altered by contact with indigenous 
dialects previously existing in India; and that in the Vedas 
we find not only this language in its most ancient form, but 
the most primitive aspect of the national institutions and 
forms of worship, of which ancient type the Puranas and 
other later works are only debasements. 

Many questions of historical, social, and religious import, will 
then be discussed, which naturally spring from the Vedas; and 
*‘an endeavour will be made to ascertain from numerous pas- 
‘ sages of the Vedas themselves, what was the real character of 

the hymns, in what circumstances they originated, and what 
opinions their authors themselves entertained in regard to 
their own compositions, how far they claimed to be moved by 
any divine inspiration, or looked on the hymns as the simple 
products of their own minds.” 

* An enquiry will follow into the Vedic mythology, and 

into the nature and relations of the different component ele- 

ments of Indian Society in the Vedic era, as deducible from 
the hymns. I shall next endeavour to exhibit, by citations 
from the Brahmanas and other writings growing immediately 
out of the Vedic hymns, and from the still later mythological 
poems, and other works, the development of the caste system : 
the growth of the popular religion ; the decline in the rever- 
ence paid to the ancient deities of the Vedas, and the incipient 
and progressive popularity of various new divinities in later 
ages ; and finally the rise and development of the different phi- 
losophical systems, and their relations to the Vedas and to each 
other ;—-so far, I mean, as the description of these several 

questions may be connected with the general ends which I 

propose to accomplish, or can be eluc idated from the limited 

sources of information, original or derived, which are at my 
command.” 

Such is the grand programme, which Mr. Muir has sketch- 
ed out for himself,—a scheme which will take years of toil for 
its full realization. The present volume is only an introduction 
to the work itself, but we heartily welcome it, as the first 
fruits of a rich harvest to come. A collection of original data 
like this, accompanied by a sober and conscientious statement 
of the senalte fairly deducible from them, will form an era in 
the study of ancient India. We have had too much of hypo- 
thesis and fancy,—the present work will bring us back to fact 
and reality. We shall learn on what eround we are treading, 
as we grope our way amid the imposing scenes of Brahmanical 
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tradition, and it will be our own fault if we allow ourselves to 
be deluded by the cloud palaces of a baseless dream. ee 
chronological arrangement of the different materials will, 
itself, cle: ar away much of the confusion, and we shall be lei 
at once to the earliest extant sources of the narratives, instead 
of being bewildered by the later versions of an age, to which 
these early legends had become as unintelligible and obsolete 
as to our own. In fact, the Vedic legends, 1 to that later age, 
were even more obsolete than they are to ourselves ; compara- 
tive philology and mythology have brought us nearer to the 
ancient world; and the ancient forms of faith and life, which 
to the later Hindu had stiffened into a dead torpor and “ cold 
obstruction’s apathy,” are warmed by the contact of modern 
science into something of their pristine vitality, and the life 
blood of human interest trickles again through the frozen 
veins. 

The following extract from Mr. Muir’s preface will ex- 
plain the subjects, which are treated in this volume :— 


“This first part brings together texts from the Vedic hymns, Brah- 
manas and Upanishads, as well as from the Puranas and Itihasas, (the 
Ramayana and Mahabharata), relating first to the general cosmogonic 
theory of the origin of castes maintained by the native authors ; 
secondly, to the accounts which they give of the formation of the caste 
system, when, in the course of their legendary histories, they connect it 
with any particul: wv persons as its founders ; thirdly, to the notices 
which we find in the Puranas and Itihasas, of struggles between the 
Brahmans and Kshatriyas regarding their respective functions and 
prerogatives ; fourthly, to the opinions, which the Puranic writers ex- 
press on the origin of the rest of the human race, living without the 
pale of the Indian institutions, but conceived of as adjacent to Hindus- 
tan, and their relations to the Hindus ; /fifth/y,to the descriptions 
altogether of a fabulous character, contained in the same works, of the 
remoter regions of the earth and their inhabitants. The object of 
this first part of my work is, thus, merely to exhibit, compare, and cri- 
ticise the views of the Indian writers themselves on the subject of 
caste and some cognate topics,—leaving for future consideration the 
real origin and history of the Indian pe ople, their religion and their 
institutions, so far as we are enabled to trace them by the aid of the 
exact researches of recent times.” 

In conducting such investigations as these into the ancient 
history of India, one important consideration presses itself 
upon us, if we would compare similar researches into that of 
ancient Greece or Rome. The Greeks and Romans had 
their mythic times as well as the Hindus. There was a 
period when for all record of past ages, beyond the memory 
of the father or grand-father, they were equally dependent 
on the bard or the priest, and equally careless of criticising, 
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so long as the tale, offered as asubstitute, agreed with the 
prevalent feelings of the audience. The mythic ages and 
their traditions were once implicitly believed: the past 
was no blank void, but peopled with heroes and demi-gods, 
whose existence was to them as real as their own. But 
in Greece and Rome this age passed away, and hence Greece 
and Rome have left an eternal stamp on the story of the 
world. The national mind progressed, and out-grew the un- 
reasoning belief of its childhood. Conquest, commerce, and 
foreign travel widened the whole range of men’s ideas; they 
advanced in social life and political organization, and learned 
to think for themselves; and as the passing events of their own 
time assumed a new significance, history arose to meet the new 
need. The old mythic world remained, to a certain extent, 
present with them to the last period of their national existence, 
but the old unreasoning belief, on which it rested, was gone; 
and men, like Thucydides, applied the same canons of criticism 
and political motives of action, to Minos and Agamemnon, 

which they were accustomed to do in judging of Solon or 
Pericles. The dramatists altered the legends at their pleasure, 
and twisted them to suit any social or political theory. They 
were no longer a sacred heirloom of national belief, but a 
mere conventional machinery for poetry, like the classical 
mythology of the Italian poets or the fairies and witches of 
our own. They retained a poetical existence, they lived in 
the imagination’s creed, but their root in the nation’s heart of 
hearts was dead. Their chief power lay in their close associa-~ 
tion with poetry ; every allusion to their familiar incidents was 
sure to tell on the audience, and hence the poets wielded them 
asa never-failing engine. But their influence played on the sur- 
face ; the real world of Greek and Roman thought and action 
lay beneath and apart. Philosophy, science, history, and, in 
practical life, the schemes of commerce and visions of empire 
absorbed the energies of the mind; the old mythic world 
might amuse a tired hour, but it was flung aside if it inter- 
fered with the sterner realities of the present. 

But in India, the national mind never out-grew this its early 
phase. We never escape from the legendary age; it lasts, like 
Rabelais’ almanack, “ pour [ an perpetuel.” Cut off, since the 
first, from all communication with its western brethren, the na- 
tion has been left to its own solitary strivings; and debarred 
from all healthy interchange of thought, it has been stricken with 
palsy and old age, like Gulliver’s Struldbrugs, in the midst of its 
years. Compared with Greek literature, that of the Hindu isa 
labyrinth that leads no whither, we are continually retracing our 
steps in its mazes, and never seem to make any way. In the 
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Greek mind, as we have seen, we can trace the healthy progress 
trom the early mythology and heroic poems,—the Hercules 
in his eradle,—to its youth in the lyric poets, with all their 
passions flung into the present, “ drunk” (as Aristotle says of 
the young man) “ with youth as with wine ;” and its manhood 
in Thucydides, the dramatists and the philosophers, in whom 
the old imagination and feelings are subdued, not extinguished, 
while the reason, with its various powers, is exalted to its 
rightful supremacy. But in India there is no such history 
as this,—we begin with myth and dream, and alas! in these 
weend. Philosophy indeed there is, but it is wrapped in 
dream and fiction, based, not on fact and observation, but on 
imagination and theory ; and transcendent powers have been 
wasted to no result in its pursuit; a drama there is, but it 
belies the name,* and instead of being based on real life, and, 
as the Greek drama, carrying the throbbing interests and 
passions of to-day into the world of still life in antiquity, and 
thus reproducing on the stage the stir and conflict of the ec- 
clesia, and bearing all men’s sympathies with it, the Indian 
drama languidly dallies with the loves and sorrows of an un- 
real hero, who moves in a glamour-land, like the Castle of 
Indolence, or Tennyson’s “Lotus-eaters,” where 
All round about the languid air did swoon, 
Breathing like one that hath a weary dream. 

And we long in vain amid all the artificial beauty for one 
reviving breath from the world of real life outside, like that 
sea-breeze, which, it has been well said, blows in the reader’s 
face from every page of the Odyssey. But history, even 
chronicle, there is none; and itis to this utter want of the 
historic impulse that the mournful stand-still is to be traced. 
For the absence of history betrays a fatal defect in the national 
character, which has reproduced itself in the carelessness to 
truth and life, and the languid dreaminess, which meet us at 
every turn in the Indian mind. 

In Indian literature we never escape from legends. The 
Vedic Brahmanas abound with them, but of course in these we 
should expect them, and here they are not out of place. But 
legend haunts us wherever we go, to paralyse every research 
into Indian antiquities.t Without geography, without chron- 
ology, we grope our way hopelessly in the dark,—unable 


* Apaya, a Spdo. 

t Even Dr. Roth acknowledges (Ind. Stud. i. page 457,) that “the contradic- 
tions, with which the collector and arranger of the Greek heroic legends has to 
struggle, are simple harmony and clearness, compared with the tangled skein, in 
which the arbitrary extravagances of the Indian poets have involved the tradi- 
tions of their old times,” 
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to construct evena plausible theory to reconcile the incon- 
sistent details. In this dream-world, all seem contemporaries ; 
thus Vasishtha in the Vishnu Purana is the family priest of 
Ikshwaku, the first prince of the solar dynasty, while in the 
Harivansa he is introduced with Trisanku, Ikshwaku’s twenty- 
sixth descendant! But “ Hindu mythology, with its bound- 
less resources in supernatural machinery, and in the doctrine 
of transmigration, can reconcile all discrepancies, and get rid 
of all anachronisms, making any sage re-appear in a new form, 
at any juncture when his presence may be required, another 
and the same.”* The very existence of such a “ transparently 
indolent” dogma betrays the total absence of any historical 
impulse, or even of any sense of its deficiency, in the Hindu 
mind, as left to its own unaided resources; and hence arises 
the importance of the historical element in their present edu- 
vation. Objectors may sneer at the cramming of the minds of 
the pupils with mere facts and dates, but it is on these authen- 
tic de tails, that all after generalizations must at the last rest ; 
and it is to the rigorous study of the facts of ancient history, 
as distinguished from its fables, that we must look as one mi un 
instrument to awaken the “lost” historical “sense” in the 
Hindu mind. Modern history alone cannot supply it, for it is 
only contemporary with Mohammedan India; behind it lies 
the old Indian world, to which all the national and religious 
feelings of the Hindu turn. We must prove to him that con- 
temporary with those very times, which produced his Bbraéhmanas 
and his Ramayan, in Greece and Palestine we can read with 
ever clearer light a record of real events and persons; that at 
the very date which modern science fixes for his Veda, Moses 
and Joshua had already settled the Jews in the promised land ; 

that Solomon’s temple was built before Manu had probably com- 
piled his code; that Jewish annals give no barren names of dy- 
nasties, but the full history of their kings down to the contem- 
poraries of Ajata Satru and Sakya Muni; and that from the 
fall of Jerusalem under Nebuchadnezzar, Greek history begins, 

and Herodotus inaugurates, that long line of authentic Euro- 
pean narrative, which runs on in an unbroken series to the 
present day. From the time of Solon, no age has been left 


* Mr. Muir, page 87, Compare also Mr, Hall’s remarks, in his preface to the 
Sankhya Pravachana Bhashya, page 10, ‘ rather than depart from the strictest 
letter of the theogonies, I have found the pundits disposed to fall back on their 
grand solution of “all difficulties as to time, space and individuals, the transparent- 
ly indolent dogma of cyclical renovations of mundane events, ‘These iterations 
admitting of an indefinite number of changes as to particulars, any body may at 
last be every body; and it thus becomes a very easy mi itter to make light of 
ordinary chronological sequence.” 


Serr., 1858. x 
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without its witness, and century after century can be exactly 
mapped out by the student, and for every period he can turn 
to authors who wrote in the midst of ‘the very events which 
they describe. Greek and Roman history in themselves may be 
useless to the Hindu, and he may ludicrously misapply them 
in relation to present times; but nothing can change the one 
vital fact, that he learns $o associate an authentic history and 
contemporary testimony with those very centuries, which his 

native literature had only taught him to look on as an age of 
mythology and marvel. 

‘India als so has her long line of authors far eclipsing the 
antiquity of Greece, and rivalling the sacred writings of the 
Jews. ‘Like the three hundred and fort y-five statues, which 
Herodotus beheld in the hall of the temple at Thebes, “ Piromis 
from Piromis,” “man from man,” the series reaches back, age 
behind age, to the earliest times, till it is lost in the darkness 
of the p: ast. But what are these writings worth, when we 
look at them with the eye of the historian, or would construct 
an image of that India, whose name* was first known to 
Greece from the invasion of Xerxes, and which Herodotus 
thought of with wonder, as the most populous of the nations 
of the earth ; so that, in speaking of the Thracians, he only calls 
them “ the greatest of all known nations, except the Indians ?” 
For direct information, they are absolutely worthless ; it is only 
their indirect allusions which give us any light at all. We 
erope in aland of shadows, like the tale of the American In- 
dian’s heavent where the traveller, wandering in a “ wood of 
shades,” grasps at the apparition of a stone, ‘when alarmed by 
the phantom of a lion. Gods and heroes, nay, even poets, 
philosophers, and grammarians, are alike env eloped i in a cloud 
of fable, which German erudition tries in vain to pierce. The 
founders of the six systems of philosophy are beings of mythology, 
not of the actual world; Kapila plays his part in the Ramiy- 
ana, as an incarnation of Vishnu to destroy the myriad sons 
of Sagara; while to Patanjali is assigned the shape of a serpent, 
and he is said to have married Lultipé whom he found in 
the hollow of a tree. Of the dramatist Kéliddsa nothing is 
known, and we can hardly make an approximation to his date ; ; 
while to settle the age of the other great Hindu dramatist, we 
must have recourse, “not to proper Indian soure es, but the Raja 
Tarangini, or chronicle of Cashmire. Panini is as mythical 
as the rest, although we might have thought that a grammarian 


5 
was a sufficiently prosaic character to escape being sublimated 


* It first rises in Greek literature in schylus, Suppl. 282. 
+ Spectator, No. 56. 
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into a myth; it is only by the reports of Chinese travellers in 
India that we can settle his date, or that of his fellow-labour- 
er Katydyana. It is as though in Greek literature, Plato and 
Aristotle were mythological beings, and Aischylus or Euclid as 
unreal as Orpheus or ‘Cee Tops, ‘and the Alexandrian school of 
grammar and criticism as dubious as the Argonautic expedition. 
The same uncertainty tracks us down to Mohammedan times ; 
the life of Sankara Achdrya, the great religious innovator, 
who lived in the eighth century, A. D., i is as fabulous as that of 
Vyasa, the traditional arranger of the Vedas; and the court 
of king Bhoja of Dhara, in the eleventh, with all the poets 
and scholars who flourished there, is no more a subject for his- 
tory than the round table of our own Arthur. India owes all 
her history to foreigners, not to her native sons; “ no date of a 
public event can be fixed before the invasion of Alexander, 
and no connected relation of the national transactions attempt- 
ed until after the Mohammedan conquest,”* and, we may add, 
no ray of light was thrown on her real antiquity until she was 
brought under British sway. 

The mere English reader can hardly conceive the effects of 
this total absence of historical data throughout Hindu litera- 
ture, or the extent to which the mania for legendary explana- 
tions has spread. If a scholiast wishes to enforce the import- 
ance of the accents in the Veda, he gives us a legend as his 
one clenching argument. ‘“ Indra slew Viswartpa, the son 
‘ of Twashtri, the artist of the gods. Twashtri therefore did 
‘ not invite him to the Soma sacrifice, and Indra, having caused 
‘ a hindrance to the rite, carried off the Soma-juice by force and 
‘ drank it. The remainder of the Soma Twashtri consecrated 
‘ * by a hymn, intending it as an incantation against Indra, 

‘ ‘Swaha, prosper, (macte, ) Indra’s smiter ;” but in his passionate 
‘ haste he misplaced the accent from the last to the first syllable, 
‘ andthus reversed the meaning of the charm!” A favourite 
epithet, in the Veda, for the Sun is “ the colden-h: anded,” which, 
as Kara in Sanskrit means “a ray” as “well as “a hand,” is a 
simple and striking metaphor, exactly corresponding to Pindar’s 
* golden haired” (xpveoxépns,) since “ hair”t to a Greek was an 
obvious metaphor for beams. But the taste of the Hindus de- 
manded a more literal explanation, and even in the Bréhmanas 


* Elphinstone. 


t Cf. comet, countrys, and Milton’s description, 
That fires the length of Ophiuchus huge 
In the northern sky, and from its horrid hair 
Shakes pestilence and war, 

We find the same idea in the Roman Catullus. 
—— faces splendidas quatiunt comas, 
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we find the following prosaic degradation of the ancient poet’s 
figure. When the gods performed their sacrifice, they offered to 
Savitri (the Sun,) the remains of the oblation, called the Prasitra, 
since he had placed himself in the station of the Brahma, or 
superintending priest. He stretched out his hands to receive 
it, but they were unfit for such holy contact ; and the oblation, 
as it touched them, cut them off; and the gods, to supply the 
deficiency, gave him hands of gold.* A less important but per- 
haps equally significant instance occurs in the commentary to 
the well-known Meghadita, or “ cloud messenger,” translated 
into English verse by Professor Wilson. The ground-work of the 
poem is the banishment of a Yaksha, or demi-god, to the wilds of 
the Deccan, for some neglect in his duty at Kuvera’s court 

Swadhikara-pramatta.) Surely none but Hindu commentators 
would have deemed it necessary to specify the fault, and in- 
vent a fable that he had been the warder of the gate of 
Kuvera’s garden, and, having quitted his post without leave, 
had allowed Indra’s elephant to commit a trespass, and trample 
down the flower-beds. 

The legend, which we have given above, to explain the 
Sun’s golden hands, is not without its interest in another point 
of view. ‘The Sun’s lost hands are restored in gold, just as in 
early Grecian legend, when Tantalus, to prove his guests’ 
divinity, served up his son Pelops at the banquet, the part 
of the shoulder, which Ceres, absorbed in grief for her 
daughter, had eaten unawares, was replaced by a shoulder of 
ivory. Thus far the Greek and Hindu legends are equally 
childish, and in fact the Greek is the more childish of the .two, 
as the Hindu tale had originated in a fine outburst of poetic 
feeling. But the Greek mind, as we have said, out-grew these 
fables, or could only endure them by allegorising them into a 
deeper meaning; and Pindar (born B. C. 522) treats this 
very legend as immoral and therefore untrue. “ Many things 
‘ are marvellous ; and myths, decked out with specious lies, oft 
‘ lead the credulous rumours of menastray. Beauty, which 
‘ creates all that is sweet to mortals, overspreads her charm and 
‘ oft makes the incredible believed; but after days are the 
‘ wisest witnesses. And it is meet for man to speak concerning 
‘ the gods things of good report; for thus the blame is less.” " 

A fertile source of the legends, which became current in 
later days, is found, as we have seen above, in distorted texts 
of the Veda. Thus the original authority for the fifth or 
dwarf Avatér of Vishnu (which fills such an important place 


* This legend is found in the Kaushitaki Brdhmana, Weber, Indische Studien, 
ii, p, 306—Cf. Wilson’s RiavEDA, V. i, p. 51, 
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in Paurdnik legend) seems to be found in the following verse 
of the Rig Veda (1,22,17); “ Vishnu traversed this (world) ; 
‘ three times he planted his foot; and the whole (world) was 
collected in the dust of his (foot-step.)” The commentators 
identify Vishnu here with the sun, and his three paces 
with its rise, culmination, and setting ; and on this simple 
foundation is reared the later story of king Bali and the 
suppliant dwarf. Weber traces the legend of the Amrita 
and other treasures hid in the ocean, which the Surs 
and Asurs sought by churning it with the mountain Mandar 
for the churn and ‘the serpent Vasuki for the a such 
texts in the Veda as this, (Rig v. i. 23. 19) “ambrosia 
(Amritam) is in the waters; in the waters are medicinal 
herbs; therefore, divine priests, be prompt in their praise.” 
Similarly the highly figurative descriptions of Indra’s cleaving 
the cloud, called Vritra or Ahi (the former name derived from 
Vri, to enslose, the second from han, to strike,) and releasing 
the waters pent up in its bosom, have become distorted into 
a literal conflict in the Mahdbhdrata and Puranas. But the 
great mass of the legends, which fill every Indian work, are 
of course of non-Vaidik origin ; they grew up because the past 
was an historical blank, and men’ 3 instincts craved to have that 
blank filled, though it were but with a poet’s imaginary crea- 
tions. In the same way, the Greeks knew nothing of Homer; 
he was to them, as to us, “ but a wandering voice ;” but they 
longed to invest him with a personal history , and we can see, 
in the Pseudo-Herodotus’ life, the wild fictions which arose, 
none knew how, to meet the demand. 

We now return to Mr. Muir’s volume; and, to draw a de- 
tailed illustration of our remarks, we shall take his chapter 
on the origin of caste, and give an abstract of the various 
Hindu theories, which he brings forward from native sources. 
All these sources, be it remembered, are, according to Hindu 
belief, sacred and infallible; and from these we may learn 
how far the Hindus themselves can supply us any data towards 
the solution of the great problem in their history. 

In the Veda, with the exception of one hymn, which is 
found, with a few verbal variations, in three of the Vedic 
Sanhitds, there is no direct mention of caste at all. The word 
Brahman is used in the sense of the superintending priest, 
who holds the chief place among the seven or sixteen priests 
who officiate at the sacrifice ; and although the “ five classes,” 
which are not unfrequently mentioned; are explained by the 
Scholiast as the four castes, and the out-castes, a very ancient 
authority, the Mirukta or olossary of Vedic terms (whose au- 
thor, Yaska, Prof. M. Muller considers to have flourished in the 
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fourth century, B.C.) gives a very different interpretation, as 
the five clisses of beings, Gandharvas, Pitris, Gods, Asuras and 
Ruikshasas. The ove Vedic verse in which we have the four 
‘tioned is the following, It occurs in that 
(the Purusha-Sukta,) ino which the 
represented as offered up in sa- 


eastes definitely m 
wildly mveaticnl hyvin 
heing ( Purusha) ts 


supreme 
the wods,. and the world is fashioned out of his 


eritice by 


amb ; 
‘When they formed for offered up] Purusha, into how 


‘many parts did they divide him? What was his mouth ? What 
What were called his thighs and feet ? 

was his mouth; the Rajanya was made 
was his thichs ; the 


were his arms ¢ 

* The Drahman 
‘his arms: that which was the Vaisya 

Sudra sprang from lis feet. 

* The moon was produced from his mind; the sun from 


‘his eve: Indra and Aeni from his mouth; and Vayu from his 


breath.” 
The seeond verse of this extract has been explained hy 
the commentator in aeeordanee with the notion of later times, 
as if his mouth had been made the Brahman, &e.: but the 
very grammar contradicts this, as bahu arms” is in the dual, 
and Aritah * made” (faetus) is in the singular, and ean there- 
fore, by usual construction, only agree with Rajanya. Mr. 
Muir illustrates this allegorical interpretation by the opening 
of the Brihad Aranyaka, * ‘the dawn in truth is the head of 
the sacrificial horse; the sun is the eye, the wind the breath, 
* the fire the open mouth, the year the body, &e.” With regard 
to this celebrated hymn itself) we add the following judeme nt 
( Mr. ( ‘olebrooke ( Mise, [issays, 1. 209), as of Course it hears 
most materially on its value as the earliest e¢limpse of the 
Caste =\ stem: 
* This remarkable hymn is, in language, metre and style, 
very diflerent trom the rest of the prayers with which it- is 
‘associated, Tt has a decidedly more modern tone, and must 
‘ have been composed after the Sanskrit language had been re- 
* fined, and its grammar and rhythm perfee ‘ted. The internal 
‘ evidence which it furnishes serves to demonstrate the lnport- 
‘ant fact, that the compilation of the Vedas, in’ their present 
arrangement, took place after the Sanskrit language had ad- 
* vaneed, trom the rustic and irregular dialeet in which the 
multitude of hymns and pravers ot the Veda Was composed, 
to the polished and sonorous language j in which the any tholo- 
cal poems, sacred and profane, have been written.” 
W hatever be the original date of the Purusha Sukta, there 
ean be little question that its allegorical allusion (as in the 
uistances previously quoted, and many more such could be 
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added) has furnished the basis for the later legend of the 
separate creation of each caste from different limbs of Brahma. 
The Brihad) Aranyaka mentions the creation of the four 
castes, but is silent as to their separate origin; henee perhaps 
we may conelude that this expansion of the myth had not 
vet come up, When it was composed, 


We find it in its full formin Manu, though with many of 


those Inconsistencies as to its details,* which continually occur 
in the different parts of that work, and seem to prove that the 
Institutes are a compilation from = various and sometimes con- 
flicting sources. The later Shastras continually reproduce 
this account, and from them it has eradually filtered through 
the national mind, and become an integral part of its belief. 

With this mythological account, the Muropean scholar has 
of course nothing to do, except so faras it bears on the po- 
pular creed, and its history; to him, the two portant in- 
ferences are, that (with one very doubtful exeception,) the 
caste system is not found in the Veda, and that the present 
belief as to the separate origin of the four castes, is certainly 
unauthorised there. 

But besides this mythological account, which has in later 
times so unduly preponderated, we find in various ancient 
works, others of a very different kind, the quasi-histori- 
eal; and it is these, to which modern research is naturally 
most attracted. They divide into two classes, both apparent- 
ly recognising the original equality of mankind; the one 
traces the rise of caste to amoral distinetion, while the other 
associates its Introduction with certain well-known names 
in the legendary cyele. The very existence of such contra- 
lie ‘tory solutions of the proble m, reveals to us the hete roge- 
neous nature of the materials which compose the ancient Hindu 
literature. 

The first of these quasi-historical accounts is given in the 
Sinti Parva of the Mahabharat. Yudhishthira asks his uncle 
Dhishma to deseribe the creation and destruction of the world, 
the formation of livine creatures, the cause of caste, &e. 
Bhishma replies by narrating an * ancient story,’ to the 
effect that the sage Bhar: adwii ‘dja, beholding the great Rishi 
Bhrigu sitting on the peak of Kailisa, had proposed to him 
aseries of questions on these very points ; and the Rishis 
answers are now repeated to solve Yudhishthira’s doubts. 


* Thus in i. 31 we have Brahmit’s separate creation of the four castes, but in 
i, 59 we find that men were produced at another stage of the creation by the 
Maharshis, the » third in succession from Brahiné. And again in xii, 43, &e. we 
have a very cy rent classification of creature Ss, according to the three qualities, 


and “Sel fee and some Brihmans occupy the same grade while other 


Dralunans occupy two of the higher classes, see Muir, p.p. 16-18. 
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«* Bhrigu speaks: Brahma thus formerly created the Pra- 
his own sons, distinguished by his own energy and in 


ipatis, his 
os Wlour equalling the sun and fire. The lord then formed 
truth, righ teousness, devotion, the eternal Veda, virtuous prac- 
tice,and purity for the attainment of heaven. He also formed 
the Devas. Diinavas, Gandharvas, Daityas, Asurs...... and imen, 


Brahmans, Kshatrivas, \ RISV: as, and Siidr: ae nd all other Castes 
of living cre atures. The eolour* of the Brahmans was white, 
that of the Kshatrivas red, that of the Vaisyas yellow, and 
that of the Stidras black. 

sig Dharadwaya here rejoins ¢ [{ the class of the four castes 
| heir colour, then we perceive in all 
the Castes a contusion of easte (or colour ). Desire, aneer, 
fear, cupidity, e@rief, anxiety, hunger, fatigue, prevail over 
all: by what then is caste distinguished ¢ ‘They have in com- 
mon all the bodily secretions, W ith phlegm, bile, and blood : 
and the bodies of them all decay ; by what then is caste 
distinguished ? There are innumerable kinds of things mov- 
ing and stationary; how is the caste of all these different 
classes of creatures determined ? 

* Bhrigu replies; There is no distinction of castes ; this 
Whole world is from Brahma; for having been formerly creat- 
ed by him, it became separated into castes In consequence 
of works. Those red-limbed twiee-born, who were fond of 
sensual pleasures, fiery, irascible, prone to daring, and who 
had forsaken their duties, fell into the condition of Nshatriyas. 
The vellow twice-born, who derived them livelihood from 
cows and agriculture, and did) not practise their duties fell 
into the state of Vaisvas, The twice-born, who were 
and had lost their purity, who were addieted to violence and 
lying, who were covetous, and subsisted by all kinds of work, 


is distinguished ly | 


Oat - } ee ao CVs =) . 
fell into the position of Sitdras. Beine thus separate d by thes 
ie = a) z ? : . I = 2 
their works, the twiee-bora became of other eastes.  Reli- 


rious ceremonies and sacrifice have not been always forbidden 
toall these, Thus these four eastes. whose speech is) from 
hunt] were forme rly instituted by Brahma, but hy their 
Ctl}? lity ft I] Into 1 raele pi br: il) we tus are de pe ndent on 
the Vi ee: ; their devotion does not pe rish, while the y constantly 


) ry : 4 ] J, 
WAAAY » Vedas 1 lis ODSeCrvance Saad ruies, The Veda Wis 
° } ’ " sé é , y _ 

co 7 r, L Very pregnant etvmology, when w 

a Ved “ white ecomplexioned frieuds of Indra,” and the da 

rsot Vi or ea ; Baa * 
+ \ ry Lit Bouin bn $1 5 Se — , 
Veber would translate this * Brahmanical” (Ind, Stud, ii, 194), and ac 

language originally as the other cast 

ma nf 4} ' : ' “rer 
oe ; M oeonxoe re as Sel ipulously accurate 1D 1t adetahs 
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. created the chief of all things ; they who do not know it are 
‘no Brahmans. Of these there are many other classes of 
« different sorts in different places, Pisachas, Rakshasas, Pretas, 
‘ yarious elasses of Mleehhas, who have lost all knowledge, 
© sacred and profane, and follow whatever observances the "y 
. ple ase. , 

This is, in many respeets, a very remarkable passage, and, 
whatever historical value we may attach to it, it evidently 
(to quote Mr. Muir) reveals ** a fair and moderate writer, who 

© had j just vie ws of the essential unity of mankind, and of the 

superiority of mor: al distinctions to any factitious divisions of 
‘a sochal char ter, 

Mr. Muir's second chapter is devoted to a survey of the 
various passages which conneet the origin of caste with some 
particular individuals, and thus attempt to fix a period of its 
hevinning:; we have only space fora brief analysis of the subject, 
and must refer our readers to the volume itself for the full 
details, as well as for the succeeding chapters on the early 
contests between the sacerdotal and military castes. 

Manu Vaivaswata stands as the lege ndary head of the great 
solar dynasty, but among his sons and descendants we. find 
agreat variety of castes. Thus one son Prishadra becomes a 
Siidra, through killing his g¢uru’s cow ; another, Kartisha, is 
the aneestor of the powerful Kshatriyas, the Krtishas ; from 
a third sprang Kshatriyas who obt ined brahmanhood, while 
a “fourth beeame a Vaisy: aby his works.” From another son or 
grandson Nabhdga sprang the illustrious line of the Angirasas, 
Kshatrivas by birth, but Brahmans by profession, a school 
of warrior priests, who are associated in early legend with the 
organization, and perhaps the institution, of the worship of 
fire among the [lindus, 

In the great lunar dynasty, descended from Purtiravas, we 
find the same unmistakeable traces of a long passed social re- 
Volution, but whose especial details are for ever hidden by 
that best of all secret-keepers, Time. Purtiravas himeclf is 
said to have instituted the three saered fires, as well as other 
changes in the ancient faith. “ Formerly,” says the Bhigavata 
Purana, * there was only one Veda, the sac ‘red monos yllab le 
‘ Om, the essence of all speech, only one God, Narayan, one fire 
‘ andone caste; from Purtiravas came the triple Veda, in’ the 
‘ beginning of the Tretaage. By fire, whom he h: ud taken as his 
son, the king attained the ee raven of the Gandharvas.” The Maha- 
bhdrata also mentions his institution of the three fires, and it 
seems implied ina verse of the Rie Veda; but the later bn 
treats the hero as anti-Brahmanical, and overthrown by a sacer- 
dotal curse. * Being straightway cursed by the incensed Rishis, 
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‘he perished, this eovetous monareh, who from pride of power 
‘ had lo-t his understanding.” 

The fourth deseendant of Purdravas was Ghritsamada : 
“from him.” savs the Vishnu Purana, ‘ was descended San- 
naka, who originated the four castes > or as the Tarivansa 
* from him sprang the Saunakas, Brahmans, 


expresses it, o . 
Sudras.” Other accounts ino the 


‘ Keshatrivas, Vaisvas, and 
Mahabharata, with that characteristic lubrieity. which renders 
the study of Indian antiquities so hopeless, give Ghiritsamada 
a very different parentage, and make Saunaka his descendant 
in the thirteenth veneration, The twentieth i) descent from 
(rhirits: iyi la’ i brot] wer. 18 Bhareabhiana, and of hin awain it is 
enc, by more than Ole authority, that he originated the S\ fem 
of four castes. 

agen sali, a descendant from Purtravas, by a dificrent 
line, has the same mysterious celebrity, and he is said) to hav 
aaaed from Brahma himself * the boon that he should 
‘ establish the four fixed castes.” 

The preeise meaning of these dark allusions will never be 
known, but they must originally have hada meaning of somi 
kind. 

They prove that, according to the traditions received by 
: ina agi of the ancient legendary history of India 


‘ (traditions so general and undisputed as to prevail over even 
their strong ha ierarchiecal pre POSSeSslons, ) Brahmans and Ksha- 
* trivas were, at least immany cases, originally descended from 


‘one and the same stock. The E suropean eritic can have no 
difficulty in’ reecivine these obscure accounts as true in their 
* literal sense; though the absence of precise historieal data 
‘may leas ¢ him without any other @uide than speculation to 
assist ‘sg in determinine the process, by which a community, 
* originally compos ed, - the most part, of one uniform element, 


‘was broken up) ~ different ranks and professions, separated 
* from each other by tmpassable rie rs. On the other hand, 
* the posert nlity of this common origin of the different castes, 
* though ¢ irmly | mised on tradition, ap peared | in later times so 


incredible or so unpalatable, to some of the compilers of the 
* Puranas, that we find them attempting to explain away the 
facts which thes record, hy statements such as we have en- 
count red in the ease of the kines Rathitara and Bali, that 
* their pProcveny Was hee , ihege non their Wives by thes ages Aner is 
and Dir chat: amas, or. by the introduction of a miraculous cle- 


ment in the a, as we have seen in one of the legends re- 
garding Ghritsamada,”* 
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On a review of these various conflicting theories, which 
the Hindu mind has put forth at different times, to explain 
the most Interesting problem in its history—it needs little eri- 
tieal skill to determine, that as far as history is concerned, 
these legends are all) nothing worth. except perhaps the 
meacvre names of those of the third class, they represent ho 
real events, they are dissociated from all actual space and 
time; they are simply the offs spring of a lawless Imagination, 
which found the whole past a fabv/a rasa, on which to paint 
at its will. They are dust in the balance against one fact of 

thnology. or one root of the Indo-Germanie tongue, 

It is only from comparative philology and a rigorous cross- 
examination of every dialeet of India, that we ean hope for 
any real heht on India’s e arly history. We shall then perhaps 
be able to interpret, with something hke certainty, those ob- 
scure but constantly recurring allusions i inthe Veda to “ dark ” 
tribes and * white” tribes, of hostile Tanguave and religion, 
who were then contending for the country. It is not from 
native sourees that any definite information is to be eained: 
their seattered hints can only be of use to confirm our ‘fore ion 
researehye In Arya and Dasyu, with their re spective [ndo- 
(rermanic sal Turanian relations (if we may venture to speak 
confidently on what is still the subject of investigation and 
discussion) will be found the key to much, that, viewed from the 
Hlindu side alone, is “*darker than the darkest oracle.” As 
the Veda is subjected to the rigorous serutiny of Europe, and 
confronted with the other extant monuments of the old world’s 
belief, it will be foreed to break its sullen silence, and, one by 
one, vield up to us its secrets, But it is no spontaneous wit- 
ness,—it has no perennial gush of narrative, like the epies, and 
Puranas: it has closed its lips as dogved]y as lace, and only 
<clenee with its systematic torture can im ike it speak. 
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AR Fe Vi a l. Tom Browns Nchool Days. By AN Opp 
Boy. Cambridge, ISO ¢. 
29, Preface to the Sieth Ledition of Tom Browns NSehool 
Days, 185s, 


T is not alone by © sublime lives” of action that great men 
| leave their footprints on the sands of time. The lives 
of some of be vreatest of men have been either wholly 
insignificant, or full o U per nicious examyp le; the personal career 
of S eae seems to become less interesting the more we 
learn of it: while that of Goethe, about whom so much has 
heen written, is chieily deserving of study as shewimne what 
the student — lavoid. To pursue Mr. Lo efellow’s nauti- 
eal metaphor, its brillianey is that of a liehthouse on a fateful 
shore. Others as ‘have been, such as Socrates and Samuel 
Johnson, who ae not even influenced men by their writings, 
but whose mark will never be efkaced, left as it was by the 
apparently ephemeral effect of convivial discourse. In the 
Constable Bourbon, and in Wallenstein (amone other less 
remarkable cases), we have men who, with every capacity for 
rreat and good conduct, seem to have been ted, principally 
by ill-fortune, by a mere want of common luck, into pos sitions 
Where they earn an imperishable, though equivocal, fame from 
li- isfer ay id otte i ie oe 

Undoubtedly a man of action is as much more entitled) than 
a writer of equal ealibre to our personal admiration, as work 
is more noble than words: but the world has had a few eharac- 
ters—a_ very few, and of whom she was not worthy—who 
distinguis shed themselves more by the capacity for greatness 
than for its exhibition in any classified manner ; of whom 
their moral aroma of character is the true sunbalamment, so as 
to attest the truth of old Shirley's saying : 

i ueetieres memory of the Just 
‘Smells sweet, and blossoms even in the dust.” 


’ 


It is this apostolic virtue and singleness of heart that appe 
to constitute the great interest, which attaches itself to the 
memory of Thomas Arnold. Not a witty or. stimulating 
talker, tor that he wanted the many-sided) sympathy which 
has covered the sins of many a worse man: not a first-force 
scholar, his * Rome” being chiefly a faithful) gleaning in 
the ticlds of Niebuhr. and his Thue ‘vdides chietly v: alued for its 
earnest grasp ot physical, veouraphiecal features : certainly 
not a popular > With his latitudinarian explanations, 
and his puzzling bursts of ecelesiole y; not even a complete 
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school-master, since it may be doubted, if he ever reformed 
a bad boy: his death was yet felt throughout England like 
hy rsonal misfortune, and the incidents of his uneventful 
lite speedily assumed a fascination for high and low, which 
syems to increase with years. As we have the * ever-me- 
morable Tales.” and the * judicious Tooker,” so the name 
of the * lamented Arnold” rose at once to the lips of thousands, 
and bids fair to remain there. The Age telt that it had lost a 
teacher of no ordinary authority ; more, one of those holy 
Visitants qualified to stand between the living and the dead, 
and bid some great Plague cease. Well does the writer re- 
member the feelings with whieh, having last beheld him ' 
the sa le of manly streneth, and in a serene and saintly ang 

he heard from the lips of alower-school boy, who had re aatel 
home to the same village a day later, the words—** the Doctor 


is dead.” Ilow heartless seemed the warm summer air: what 
a elare shone in the sun-beams of that June ad: UY 
It is by no means purposed to retrace the life of Dr. Arnold: 


that has been done by Canon Stanley, and his oak is In every 
one’s hands. To those who seek a clear resume, we may com- 
mend the notice of the work, whose name heads our paper, 
published in a late Quarterly Review,” and ase ‘Tribe dto the 
accomplished author of the © Tland-Book of Spain.” But. it 
Is not without interest that we Anglo-Indians of 1858—the 
survivors of the deluge—can_ re ‘leet on the man nil his 
work. A> few extracts,and a brief epitome of * ‘Tom Brown's 
school days” will shew us the system of Rugby under Arnold ; 
a few ge inecous sketches will shew the position of 
Rueby in India. 

Tom Raton 1 is the son of a country gentleman in the Vale 
of White Horse, who, atter the usual incidents of a rural child- 
hood, is sent. to Rugby at the age of eleven, shortly after 


Arnold) had assumed charge of the school, Previously to 
this period it had been a larve eramimar-school of the ordin: ary 
stump—like Repton, Tonbridge or Shrewsbury—conducted by 


Dr. Wooll, a gentleman of short stature and shorter patience, 
immortalized by the school- boys in the epigram, * creat cry 
and little Wooll,” so constant was the w: ailing of the birched. 
The mind of Arnold was HNpetuous, one sided, and eminently 
rich t. ‘OULS and the svstem oft his ieee ane both 1s being 
Inadequate and as bet ‘ing old, was sure to dissatisfy him. The 
writer well remembers a conversation he had with a relation 
of the Doctor, himself a Master in the school, in the course of 
which he (the pupil) re spectfully enquired, * when the Doctor 
‘ was to be made a Bishop.” ‘ Never” was the tutor’s prompt 
reply; “he is too erotehetty.” Arnold’s measures are de- 
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ceribed by Canon Stanley in the third chapter of his ** Lite ;” 
and to attempt to eriticize any of them may seem 


’ - } Taney Hie alem.” 
“ Periculose plenum Opus aie, 


It is necessary, however, to point out some details in which 
we think the system fa ulty, but im so doine ry we shall not be 

thle to touch a stone, but bears signs of the builder's cunning 
vn eoodness : and it will be seen, on the whole, to have 
heen wonderfully suited for producing brave, thoughtful men 
of the world, such as Eneland wants, now and again, inher 
many ditheulties here and elsewhere. As Arnold said, ** what- 
‘ever of striking wood or evil happened im any part of the 
. wide ranee of 0 nel sh d MIN i y} n. declared on Wi! hat unportant 


* seenes some of them mueht be ealled pon to sind And 
thoueh the classes — whom the scholars of Rueb were 
recruited, are not those usually distinguished im po hich plac 


of home polities, yet even there, their influence 1s << i gs to 
he widely felt; many of Arnol ' s alumni being now employed 
in public-school edueation mn their (urn—ike the new head- 
master of Marlborough, Mr. Bradley—and others eneaced . 
writing r for port: init perio «hie als, like the * Saturd: ly Re view 
buat the field of the middle classes and petite noblesse of Ragiead 
is chiefly found in her colomes and dependencies. 

Arnold was not the only person who, in the reforming 
period of 1829, when he first went to Rueby, had a feeling 

oaines t the then obt aining pul he-school sy stein. Many of 
the liberals of those davs, indeed, went further than he’ did. 
Ilis own sentiments sh: ee he stated in lis own lancuage. * The 
school.” he said on first coming, ** 1s quite enough to employ 
any man’s love of reform; and it is much pleasanter to think 
of ( vils which vou May YOUS! if hope to relieve, than those with 
revard to which you can give nothing but vain wishes and 
OPINIONS, — ..eeeeees There is enough of Toryism in my nature 
‘to make me very ‘upot to slec Cp contentedly over things as 
they are, and therefore I hold it to be most true kindness, 
When anv one ripen my attention to pots in the school, 
Which are alleged he vole on ill.” ** The perpetual 
succession of - stl continues the biogr: te oi * which 
resulted from this, was by m: my objec on to as exe essive, and 
calculated to endaneer the. st ability of his whole system. 
Ile wakes every mor Nin v, it was said at him, with the im- 
pression that everything is an open question.” — But rapid as 
might be the alterations to which the details of his svstem 
were subjected, the general principles remained fixed. What 
these were we are how to see, 

Beginning with an effort to © haye nothing to do with boar- 
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ders” (to Mr. Coleridge, April 24, 1828,) he soon came to 
make all his Masters keep boarding ‘oe This was one 
blow aimed at the freedom from surveillanee, which was so 
common an objection to the old system. But he went farther ; 
thie sixth form wis To Carry Into the plavine-field, the same 
supervision that was to be exercised by the Masters im the 
houses. At first he had his doubts, but the public opinion ran 
stronely against a plan which had so many features of tyranny 
and esplonage ; and * aw, that the whole svstem was denoun- 
eed as cruel and absurd, he de lighted fo stand forth as its cham- 


‘ pion, *9 


By so doing he obtained a class of * peoerae between thi 
Mas ters and the Lass ot the boys” baat his dhe an were 
too often © stue k-up " young nrigs with grey heads on green 
shoulders, ** antie ipatine, he said i In a sermon, * the common 
time of manhood,” who were looked upon as a kénd of Masters, 
a common foe, that is, to be deluded and eluded. The Praepos- 
tors—unfortunatest of words*—obtained habits of command, 
but lost, sometimes, the genial sympathies of thei tine of life ; 


and their advantages were @ained at the expense of many of 


the little community. But. farther, there were other advan- 
taves of * the system,” gained @ coup de garcon; that is to say, 
many boys, of whom “there was not one in the set whom you 
‘ would set down as a bad fellow if taken alone,” were yet 
viewed as i he saw “the devil in the midst of them.” and 
ruthlessly dismissed to their bewildered parents, This was 
really unfair, for it enabled the Doctor to produce splendid 
results by packing and pickine, instead of shining upon the evil 
and upon the good, as other influences in the world have to work, 
der ene.y of course, in a more average out-turn, Tt is no mean 
praise to say that Arnold’s suecess was brillant, but how much 
more cood he would have done. if he had aimed lower, but in a 
wider range! A cause of this difliculty, too, could have been 
remedied by a simple bye-law. Tle opposed) the admission of 
bevs under the age of ten, he should have likewise declined 
to receive those above thirteen. It is this class of lads, coming 
from home tuition or from private schools with formed habits, 
upon whom public-school teaching and associations are so 
hauch thrown away. 

One of his ** crotehets ” was a belief that moral and intellee- 
see excellence are usually united. Another was that the 
ayer yopvaotixy and dperi povow) of the Grecks should be unit- 
wy And the result of this has been, on the whole, excellent, 


a > . . 7 = r 7 
Facetious enemies did not fail to describe this as the “ preposterous 
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A wood scholar with a weak body, or an athletic eentleman 
with a barren mind, is only half aman, And an ideal has 
thus been raised (or revived) which is fully developed in the 
“ muscular Christianity” of Mr. Kingsley, of which the book we 
are now noticing is a warm exponent. 

Not much eriticism ean be required for a work which has 
eone through six editions in about as many months. The 
object of aman in producing a work is to get readers (as a ge- 
neral rule) and in sueeceding, Tom Brown's biography leaves 
it to be inferred that he took the right means to ensure success, 
And in point of faet. to read the book Is enough to explain 
how this has happened. The style is plain and manly, the 
subjects familiar, though not nauseous from frequent repeti- 
tion: the writer docs not seem to have been oppressed by 
the Lloratian difficulty 


‘ . . - 
“ Proprie communia dicere ; 


but above all, the story, both in subject and treatment, appeals 
to the best and to some of the worse feelings of the majority 
of English readers—the middle class. Since the popular 
reputation of Arnold and Carlyle, this class has added to its 
usual habits of quiet self-laudation, a constant ery for * ear- 
nestness,” till No Cant has itself beeome a Cant, and, in forget- 
fulness of the full meaning of the apostle’s maxim, we are 
inclined to think the great thing is to be zealously affected, 
be the cause what it may. The key note of middle classism 
is struck in the first page,and kept up consistently through the 
hook. We quote the opening of the story :— 

* The Browns have become illustrious by the pen of Thackeray 
and the peneil of Doyle, within the memory of the young gentlemen 
who are now matriculating at the Universities. Notwithstanding the 
Well-merited but late fame whieh has now fallen upon them, any one 
at all acquainted with the family must feel, that much has yet to be 
written and said, betore the British nation will be properly sensible of 
how much of its greatness it owes to the Browns. For centuries, in 
their quiet, dogged, homespun way, they have been subduing the 
earth in most English counties, and leaving their mark m American 
forests and Australian uplands. Wherever the fleets and armies of 
England have won renown, there stalwart sons of the Browns have 
done yeomen’s work. With the vew bow and cloth-yard shatt at 
(ress) and Agincourt—with the brown bill and pike under the brave 
Lord Willoughby—with culverin and demi-culverin against Spaniards 
and Dutehmen—with hand-grenade and sabre, and musket and bay- 
one t, under Rodney and St. Vineent, Wolfe, and Moore, Nelson and 
W ington, thes have carried their lives in their hands; getting hard 
Knocks and hard work in plenty, which was on the whole what they 


| _ 
) 


‘ , ® . . 
Ked for, and the best thing for them : and little praise or pudding, 
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which indeed they, and most of us, are better without. Talbots and 
Stanleys, St. Maurs. and such-like folk. have led armies and made 
laws time out of mind; but those noble families would be somewhat 
istounded—if the accounts ever came to be fairly taken—to find how 
small their work for England has been by the side of that of the 
Browns. 

Pag latter, indeed, have, until the present generation, rarely been 
sung by poet, or chronicled by sage. They have wanted their * sacer 
yates.” having been too solid to rise to the top by themselves, and 
not having been largely gifted with the talent of catching hold of, and 
holding on tight to, whatever good things happened to be going,—the 
foundation of the fortunes of so many noble families. But the world 
goes on its way, and the wheel turns, and the wrongs of the Browns 
like other wrongs, seem ina fair way to get righted. And this present 
writer having, for many years of his life, been adevout Brown worship 
per, and moreover h: wing the honour of being nearly connected with 


an emine thy esp ‘ectable branch of the great Brown fiumily, is anxious. 


so far as in him lies, to help the wheel over, and throw his stone on 
to the pile. 

‘However, gentle reader, or simple reader, whichever you may he, 
lest you should be led to waste your precious time upon these pages, 
lL make so bold as at once to tell you the sort of folk you'll have to 
meet and put up with, if you and Tare to jog on comlortably together. 
You shall hear at once what. sort of folk the Browns are, at least my 
branch of them ; and then, if you don’t like the sort, why cut the con 
cern at onee, and let you and LT ery quits before either of us can grum- 
ble at the other. 

In the first place, the Browns are a fighting family. One may ques- 
tiontheir wisdom, or wit, or beauty, but about their fight there can be 
no question. Wherever hard knocks of any kind, visible or invisible, 
are going, there the Brown who is nearest must shove in his carecase. 
And these careases for the most part answer very well to the charac- 
teristic propensity : they are a square headed and snake-necked ren 
eration, broad in the shoulder, deep in the chest, and thin in the 
flank, earrying no lumber. Then for clanship, they are as bad as 
Highlanders ; it is amazing the belief they have in one another. With 
them there is nothing like the Browns, to the third and fourth genera- 
tion. “ Blood is thicker than water,” is one of their pet sayings. 
They ean’t be happy unless they are always meeting one another 
Never were such people for family gatherings, which, were you a 
stranger, or sensitive, you might think had better not have been 
vathered together. For during the whole time of their being together, 
they luxuriate in telling one another their minds on whatever subject, 
turns up; and their minds are wonderfully antagonist, and all their 
opinions are downright beliefs. Till you’ve been among them 
some time and understand them, you can’t think but that they 
are quarrelling. Not a bit of if ; they love and respect one an- 
other ten times the more after a good set family arguing bout, and 
vo back, one to his curacy, another to his chambers, and another to 
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. ’ | ! nr 4 _— —— Pape 
resnened ior WOrk, a il MOre than ever convineed 


This spirit eminently influenced Rugby durme Arnold's 
The merchants of Liverpool, t * ld manilacturers of 
and professional men, the se 
he school flowed avOE = hut 


time. 
Manchester, bankers, brewers, 
eent their sons in hundreds, til 1 
of “swells” there were but few, of whom one—the present 

Lord Stanley, miy be claimed tor the Purposes of this article, 
being the di servedly popular President of the India Board, 

or rather, Secretar V of State for India. and arbiter of our desti- 
nies. There went a story, true or well invented, how the 

erate a loveliest of England’s duchesses had come 
down to Rugby, entered the Doctor's study, thrown her- 
self at his feet, aaa with dh sheve Hed “hi: aur and broke accents, 

inplored him to admit her eldest son as a pupil in the school. 

‘ Madam,” so the reply ran in’ school-boy talk, my school 
‘ is for another class, the M: arquis and my boys would spoil one 
‘ another,” and he bowed out her wee ping Gir; we, This is a 
little inconsistent with the young Stanley’s admission; but 
its very curreney shews what was the feeling. 

So far as the glorification of the middle class goes, the 
scope of Tom Brown shall not be meddled with here. Mr. Par- 
ker’s thrilling story of the * Lmpire of the Middle Classes” 
oucht not to be so soon toi "eOt 5 if Anglo-Indians have 4 
spark of partriotism for their second country—she who gives 
them ford and clothing, and a field of honor denied by the land 
of their birth—it will be linked with pride. in ie lees. 
and sympathy for a great niddle-class school: the slight 
strain of oeeag dite to cant in its pages, here and _ there, 
is less agreeable, but must be fairly exhibited in extracts from 
the book, if if th 1¢ book is to 1) S fn irly represented, 

We have said that the beginning is taken up with the hero’s 
early training. Ninety-six pages are so oceupied ; and it is 
only when we land him at Rugby, that we feel the real interest 
of the book to beu in. The se hool and school-house foot- hall 
match is eapitally described, and fairly launches Tom on the 
Mic rocosm :—~— 

é The . ie @ al; wht more forward of the “ =. wine. ‘ sical 

of 9 you ready ?” and loud nmin reply. Old Brooke takes 
half-a-dozen quick st i ee and away goes the ball spinning towards the 
Sehool] Ph oal ; seventy Vi irds betore it touches ground, ond at no point 
above twelve or fifteen feet high,a model kick-off : and the School- 
house cheer and rush on: the ball is returned. and they meet it and 
drive it back amongst the masses of the School alre ady ‘motion. 
Then the two sides close, and you can see nothing for ‘caheotan tall 
a swaying crowd of bo ys, at One point violently agitated. That is 
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where the ball is, and there are the keen players to be met, and the 
elory and the hard knocks to be got : you hear the dull thud thud of 
the ball. and the shouts of “ Off your side,” ** Down with him,” * Put 
him over.” “ Bravo.” This is what we call a scrummage, gentlemen, 
and the first secrummage in a School-house match was no joke in the 
consulship of Plancus. 

“ But see! it has broken; the ball is driven out on the School-house 
side. and a rush of the School carries it past the School-house 
plavers-up.  “ Look out in quarters,” Brooke’s and twenty other voices 
ring out ; no need to eall tho’, the School-house captain of quarters has 
caught it on the bound, dodges the foremost School-boys, who are 
heading the rush, and sends it back with a good drop-kick well into 
the enemy’s country. And then follows rush upon rush, and serum- 
mage upon scrummage, the ball now driven throurvh into the School 
house quarters, and now into the School goal ; tor the School-house 
have not lost the advantage which the kick-off and a slight wind gave 
them at the outset, and are shghtly “ penning ” their adversaries. 
You say, you don’t see much in it all: nothing but a struggling 
mass of boys, and a leather ball, which seems to excite them all to 
great fury, asa red rag does a bull. My dear sir, a battle would look 
much the same to you, except that the boys would be men, and the 
balls iron ; but a battle would be worth your looking at for all that, 
and so is a foot-ball match. You ean’t be expected to appreciate the 
delicate stvokes of play, the turns by which a game is lost and won,— 
it takes an old plaver to do that, but the broad philosophy of foot-ball 
yorcan understand if you will, Come along with me a little nearer, 
and let us consi der it tovether. 

“ The ball has just fallen again where the two sides are thickest, and 
they close rapidly around it in 2 scrummage ; it must be driven through 
now by foree or skill, till it flies out on one side or the other. Look 
how dilferently the boys face it! Tere come two of the bull-dogs, 
bursting through the outsiders ; in they go, straight to the heart of the 
scrummage, bent on driving that ball out on the opposite side. ‘That 
Is what they mean to do. My sons, my sons ! you are too hot ; you 
have gone past the ball, and must strugzle now right through ‘the 
scrummage, and get round and baek again to your own side, before 
you can be of any further use. Ilere comes young Brooke ; he goes 
in as straight as you, but keeps his head, and bac ‘ks and be ain holding 
himself’ still behind the ball, and driving it furiously when wm gets the 
aaa Take a leaf out of his book, you young chargers. Tere 
comes Speedicut, and Flashman the School-house bully, with shouts 
and great aetion. Won't you two come up to young Brooke, after 
locking up, by the School- house fire, with “ Old fe Now, wasn’t that 
Just a splen lid scrummage by the three trees 1’ But he knows you, 
and so do we. You don't really want to drive that ball through that 
scrummuage, chancing all hurt for the glory of the School-house—but 
to make us think that’s what you want sail vastly different thing ; and 
fi-llows of your kidney will never go through more than the skirts of 
where it’s all push and no kicking. We respect boys 
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who keep out of it, and don't sham going in; but you—we had 
rather not say what we think of you. 

‘“ Then the boys who are bending and watching on the outside, 
mark them—they are most useful players, the dodgers : who seize on 
the ball the moment it rolls out from amongst the chargers, and away 
with it across to the opposite goal ; they seldom go into the scrummage, 
but must have more coolness than the chargers : as endless as are boys’ 
characters, so are their ways of facing or not facing a scrummage at 
foot-ball. 

“ Three-quarters of an hour are gone ; first winds are failing, and 


weight and numbers beginning to tell. Yard by yard the School- 
house have be I driven back, — testin r every Ine dy ot eround. The 


bull-dees are the eolour of mother earth from shoulder to ankle, 
in’ 


The Schoo! house are bemg penned in thy it" rluTn. and how the ball 1s 


eXCE pt young bro | - wl) ) has “om irvellows knack ol keeping his I rs, 


behind their goal, under the Doetor’s wall. The Doctor and some ot 
his fumily are there looking on, and seem as anxious as any boy for 
the suecess of the Sehool-house. We get a minute’s breathing time 
before old Brooke kicks out. and he gives the word to play strongly tor 
touch, by the three trees. Away goes the ball, and the bull-dogs after 
it, and in another minute there is a shout of “ In touch,” “ Our ball.” 
Now's your time, old) Brooke, while your men are still fresh. He 
stands with the ball in his hand, while the two sides form in deep lines 
Opposite one another : he must strike it straight out between them. 
The lines are thickest close to him, but young Brooke and two or 
three of his men are shifting up further, where the opposite line is 
weak. Old Brooke strikes it out straight and strong, and it falls oppo- 
site his brother. Hlurra! that rush has taken it right through the 
School-line, and away past the three trees, far into their quarters, and 
young Brooke and the bull-dogs are close upon it. The School leaders 
rush back shouting “ Look out in goal,’ and = strain every nerve to 
eatch him, but they are atter the tleetest foot In Rugby. ‘There they 

a : } ] 


ro strivght for the Schoo! oO 


ai-p Sts, quarters seuttering before them. 
One atter another the bul! dovs go down, but younys Brooke holds on. 
“ He is down.” No! a long stagger, but the danger is past 5 that was 
the shock of Crew, the most dangerous of dodgers. And now he is 
close to the School goal, the ball not three yards before him. There 
is a hurried rush of the Sehool tages to the spot, but no one throws him- 
self on the ball, the only ehanee, and young Brooke has touched it 
Might un ler the Sehoo! roa) posts, ; 

* The School leaders come up furious, and administer toco to the 
Wretched fags nearest at hand ; they may well be angry, for it is all 
Lombard street to a China orance that the Scho I-house kick a coal 
with the ball touched in such a eood place. Old Brooke ot course 

Ml Kick at out, but Who shall eateh and place it ? Call Crab Jones. 
Here he comes, sauntering along with a straw in his mouth, the queer- 
est, coolest fish in Rugby : if he were tumbled into the moon this 
nunute, he would just pick himself up without taking his hands out 


Ys } , 
of his pockets or turning a hair. But it is a moment when the boldest 
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chara rs heart beats quick, Old Brooke stands with the ball under 
his arm motioning the School back M4 he will hot kiek out till they 
ar all in evonl, behind the posts : they are all eden 4 forwards, neh 


hy ineh, to get nearer for the rush at Crab Jones, who stands there in 
front oft old Bro ike to eateh the ball. It they can reach and destroy 
him before he eatehes, the danger is over ; and with one and the same 
rush they will carry it right away to the Sehool-house goaj. Fond 
hope ! itis kicked out and caught beautifully. Crab strikes his heel 
into the eround, to mark the Sport where the ball was caught, beyond 
which the school line may not advance ; but there they stand, tive 
deep, ready to rush the moment the ball touches the ground. Take 
plenty of room ! don’t give the rush a chance of reaching you ! place 
it true and stendy ! Trust Crab Jones—he has made a small hole with 
his heel for the ball to lie on, by which he is resting on one knee, with 
his eve on old Brooke. oe Now "” Crab places the hall at the word, 
old Brooke kieks, and it rises slowly and truly as the Sehool rush 
forward. 

“ Then a moment's pause, while both sides look up at the spinning 
ball. There it flies, straight between the two posts, some five feet 
above the cross-bar, an unquestioned goal ;and ashout of real genuine 
Joy rings out from the Sehool-house players up, and a faint echo of 
it comes over the close from the goal-keepers under the Doctor's wall. 
A goal in the first hour —such a thing hasn't been done in the School- 
house mateh this five years.” 

Our next extract is not quite so pleasing. There has been 
singing in the School-house hall, and ** old Brooke, the cock of 
‘ the house,” wishes to improve the oceasion in a farewell 
speech, before taking leave of them: he is going to quit 
School for the University. Passing over an eulogium on the 
heer provided for supper, which is utterly opposed to our 
personal recollections, we come to this : 


“And mind now, I say again, look out for squalls, if you will go 
your own way, and that way ain’t the Doctor's, for itll lead to grief. You 
all know that Pm not the fellow to back a Master through thick and 
thin. If LT saw him stopping foot-ball, or cricket, or bathing, or spar- 
ing, Pd be as ready as any fellow to stand up about it. But he 
dow’t—he encourages them ; didn’t you see him out to-day for half-an- 
hour watching us 7” (loud cheers for the Doctor ;) and he’s a strong 
true man, and a wise one too, and a public-school man too.” (cheers. ) 
* And_ so let’s stick to him, and talk no more rot, and drink his health 
as the head of the house.” (Loud cheers.) “ And now I’ve done blowing 
up, and very glad Tam to have done. But it’s a solemn thing to be 
thinking of leaving a place which one has lived in’ and loved 
for eight years 4 and if one can say a word for the cood of the 
old house at such a time, why, it should be said, whether bitter or 
SWecft, It l hadn't been proud of the house and you—aye, no one 
knows how proud—lI shouldn’t be blowing you up. And now let’s 
vet to singing. But before I sit down I must give you a toast to be 
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drunk with three-times-three and all the honors. It’s a toast which 
J hh ype every one of us, Wherever he nay LO hereafter, will never fail 
to drink, when he thinks of the brave bright days of his boyhood, 
It’s a toast whieh should bind us all together, and to those who've 
gone before, and who'll come after us here. It is the dear old School- 
h USE the best house of the best school in England = 

It may fiurly be doubted whether such a speech would have 
been ventured upon at Rugby at all in those early days ; much 
less received with © r: ipturous ap yplause 3° but it was necessary 
to shew the boys in their conventional eheracter of inc iplent 
Bishop Se ‘wyns, combining the utmost amount « ~ out-doorish- 
ness and pluc ‘k, with strong manifestations of holiness and 
devout cont: mplation ; a mixture, as has tae remarked, o 
* Bell’s Lite.” and the * Whole Duty of Man,” a doubling of the 
parts of St. Francis Xavier, and the Clerk of Copmanhurst, 
This is the model Arnold bov, and, when found, should cer- 
tainly be taken a note of; only there are not many of them; 
the thines being, for the most part,imeompatible. We can call 
to mind many giants at foot-ball and at ericket; many whose 
studious and sober vouth eave promise of a useiul (it some- 
what priggish) manhood ; but we cannot remember more than 
three instances of men who, in any creat degree, united the 
two. Meanwhile we must pass on with Tom’s adventures, not 
mis-stating, nor undervaluing what is really an extraordinary 
result, if the combination has been even partly produced as i 
undoubtedly has. ‘Tom oes to e hape T,and the event happ 
to him which was to many so important, “the first sermon 
from the Doctor 


“ More worthy pens than mine have described that scene. The oak 


pulpit standing Out by its It above t| ie? Se hoo] Seats. The tall gallant 
form, the kindling eye, the voiee, now soft as the low notes of a flute, 
now clear and. stirrin as the eall of the light infantry bugle, of him 
who stood there Sunday after Sunday, witm ssing and pleading for his 
Lord, the King of righteousness and love and a! lory, with whose spirit 
he was filled, and in whose power he spoke. The ‘lone lines of young 


: "STN ior } - ] } ! . 
faces, rising tler above tier down the whole leneth ot the chapel, t} Ol 
the little boy’s who had just left his mother, to the young man’s who 


} ' iy 1) we . > a ] . : ~ 2 ~t} 
was voing out next week lhiteo the rreal world reloie ms 10 his strength. 
It was a great and solemn sight, and never more so than at this time 
of vear, Win : Se oO \ | Lits in th) ; chapel were 7 the pulpit and at 


1 
fo.e 


ek, and the soft twilight st 


the seats ot thi PMepPOastors of the We 
: - : . . ° ° ] y 
‘ing into darkness in the high gallery 


* But what was it after all which seized and held these three 


hundred b vs, dragging them out of themselves, willing or unwilling 


’ 


fi) enty minnt . ‘ ry : 
} r twenty minutes, on Sunday afternoons? True, there always wer 
Movs scattered up and down the School, who in heart and head were 
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worthy to hear and able to earry away the deepest and wisest words 
there spoken. But these were a minority always, generally a very 


Stbhkitil it’, 


your hand. What was it that moved and held us, the rest of the 
three hundred reckless childish boy s, who feared the Doctor with all 
r hearts, and very little besides in heaven or earth: who thought 
more of our sets in the School than of the Chureh of Christ, and put 
the traditions of Rugby and the public opinion of boys mm our daily 
lite above the laws of God? We couldn't enter into half that we 
heard ; we hadn’t the knowledge of our own hearts or the knowledge 
of one another ; and little enough of the faith, hope, and love needed 
to that end. But we listened, as all boys in their better moods will 
listen (ave. and men too for the matter of that,) te a man who we felt 
to be, with all his heart and soul and strength, striving against what- 
ever Was mean and unmanly and unrighteous in our little world. It 
was not the cold clear voice of one giving advice and warning from 
serene heights to those who were struggling and sinning below, but 


} 


the warm livine voice of one who was tiehtine for us and by our 
] 


} 
| 


SIGCS, and calling on us to hie ‘PP fridha and OUTSC 


{ VCs and one another. 
but surely and steadily on the 


And so, wearily and little by litt 
whole, was brought home to the young boy, for the first time, the 


Uy 


meaning of his life: that it was no fool’s or sluggard’s paradise into 
which he had wandered by chance, but a battle-field ordained from of 
old, where there are no spectators, but the youngest must take his side, 
and the stakes are life and death. And he who roused this conscious- 
ness in them, showed them at the same time, by every word he spoke 
in the pulpit, and by his whole daily lite, how that battle was to 
be tought : and stood there before them their fellow-soldier and the 
captain of their band. The true sort of captain, too, for a boy's 
army, one who had no mis-givings and gave no uncertain word of 
command, and, let who would yield or make truce, would ficht the fight 
out (so every boy felt) to the last gasp and the last drop of blood. Other 
sides of his charaeter might take hold of and influence boys here 
and there, but it was this thoroughness and undaunted courage, which 
more than anything else won his way to the hearts of the great mass 
of those on whom he left his mark, and made them beheve first in 
him, and then in his Master. 

“ It was this quality above all others which moved such boys as 
our hero, who had nothing whatever remarkable about him except 
; by which I mean animal life in its fullest meas- 
ure, good nature and honest impulses, hatred of injustice and mean- 
ness, and thoughtlessness enough to sink a three-decker. And so, 


excess of boyishness : 


during the next two years, in which it was more than doubtful whe- 
ther he would cet cood or evil from the School, and before any steady 
purpose or principle grew up in him, whatever his week’s sins and 
shortcomings might have been, he hardly ever left the chapel on Sun- 
day evenings without a serious resolve to stand by and follow the 
Doctor, and a feeling that it was only cowardice (the incarnation of 
all other sins in such a boy’s mind) which hindered him from doing so 
with all his heart.” : 


'hoone. often so small a one as to be countable on the fingers of 
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This is, we think, very fine, an almost unique dese ription of 4 
good man’s eens And we note this, once more, of Ar- 
nold. that it is the great moral weight of his nature that does 
such wonders, ne raises that curious Tuck-Navier ideal, 
neeful as a standard even to those who have fallen—alas! how 
short. 

Next is very naturally described how the animal vivac ity of 
a boy’s nature, and the vulearizing influence of average bovs’ 
company, gradually — Tom into bad habits. P erhaps he is 
never quite bad e ough, but then glimpses are given of much 
worse boys; and poor ‘Tom gets fogs ved more than onee, and } 
on the eve of being * sent away. 

And this brings us toa salient pec ‘uliarity of Arnold’s system, 
whieh has been already spoke n of spe ‘culatively ; his stern and 
saintly soul shrank from sin and irreverence, but unhappily 
he wanted the knowledge of mankind (to be derived from ex- 
perience no less than from eenial sympathy of nature) which 
might have taueht him to distinguish levity of youth and 
spirit, from the rooted cynicism so unlikely to be found in 
boyhood; and the natur: al lawlessness of an undise iplined lad, 
from the deliberate vill: ainy of unprincipled egotism. — Literally, 
every one with him was eood or devil; a boy, not good after 
the Arnold pattern, was * a source of evil in the school,” and 
to remove him from his sphere of bad activity was casting 
out of Satan. The word ** natural” was used above ; Arnold 
objected to nature, she was too spontaneous for him: the fol- 
lowing clever but one-sided passage is one among many which 
occur in his school sermons: 

“ The questions become of exceeding interest, whether the change 
from childhood to manhood can be hastened, and how far it ought to 
be hastened. That it Ous ht to be hastened appears to me to be clear : 
hastened, IT mean, from what it is actually, beeause in this respect we 
do not grow in general fast enough : and tee danger of overgrowth. is, 
therefore, small. Besides, when change of one sort is going on very 
rapidly ; when the limbs are growing, and the bones knitting more 
firmly, when the strength of bodily endurance, as well as of bodily 
activity, is daily becoming ereater ; it is self-evident that, if the in- 
ward changes, which ought to accompany these outward ones, are 
rrogress, there cannot but be derangement and deformity 

And therefore, when I look around, [ cannot but wish 
that the change from. chi dhood to manhood in the three great points 
of wisdom, of unselfishness, and of thouehttulness, might be hastened 
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Nazareths of Seven) Dials and Whitee! hapel ; hut surely the 
following, from another school sermon, is a very harsh estimate 
of this ereat master of smiles and tears, this benevolent paint- 
er of humble strugeles, this sympathetic annalist of the poor, 
A creat cause, it ts stated, of comparative failure in the school 
is this: 


‘The works of amusement publish d ouly a tew years since were 


( IN 
mparatively few mo number ; they were less exelting, and. theretore 
less attractive ; they were dearer, and therefore less acecssible : and 
not beine published periodica lv, they did not occupy the mind for 
resp time. lor keep alive Sy CONSTANT an expectation : nor by thas 
Upon the aind, and distilling themselves lato it as It were 
; ! drop, did they posse itso. tare ly, colouring even mn mieainy 
j nstanees, its very luiruage, an Latfording frequent matter for conver- 
thon 


If Tom Brown had been at any other house but the School- 


house, he would pro hah ly have been sent awav. The system 
i}]- br woked the resistance of human nature: but there was still 
another remedy re inainine for his partic ular ease : he could be 


asked to tea with) Mr. Arnold, and a deaie ; given to the pos- 
sible good points in his unsystematie character, by being taken 
from his e mpanion iM license, Harry ast, a ml associated 
with anew boy of whom he would have to take care. For- 
tunate Brown to be a Sehool-house boy! Mr. Arnold is 
represented (not unfairly we feel) on the book, ina 
far more anntable heht than that i wl ich he appeared to the 
chool at larve : there were two sects only who e Une under the 
ereat and good teacher's personal influence, and the testimony 
of both is all but unanimous as to the love and eentleness of 
Which he was eapable ; one was that of the sixth form or 
prepostors, Who were, as we have seen, Arnold's middleme: 
between Afasters and boys, and who had lar (re privileges, 
power, and responsibilities, the other the inmates of the Seh ol. 
house, who’stood towards him in the relation of private pupils. 
But to the outsides he was the source of punishment, the stern 
presence darkening the class-room of each form once a month, 
and sometimes the unsympathising purist, who got rid of a boy he 

could not understand. This second side 1s alway sto be borne in 
view, if we would forma just estimate of Arnold’s character—in- 
deed without it ‘ ‘would have been, what no man ever was, per- 
fect; and Rugby boys would have commanded all the prizes of 
life that are open to merit. Looking back, no doubt, we should 
like to think we all formed willing members of asystem so ex- 
eellent in the “ory ; and the real hero-worshipper will give but 
small share of the blame to the Doctor; but in practice Tom 
Drown—we Pocwers the rogue well —was far from a favorite 
with his austere Master. 

Serr, 1858. AA 
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To pursue the slieht thread of master Pom’s STOrY ; rar ro 
Arthur, his new chum, is a perfect boy, gentle but brave, 
victorious scholar, but an exeellent ericketer: who revolu- 


tionizes the house, by introducing private prayer and Dible- 


reading. and eradually eliminates the use ot “eribs” and 
*vulous-books.” The nature of this latter species of (ey) 
to Parna ls. 1s chu humorously Gesecl bed by OUP AUTHOr : 
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fourt uy unl 
. XX . 2 ( 1 ‘a | thi \ 
task. ii 1) © tO } t if 
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‘ i i 
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, | 1 
rate | ! ‘ {4 { } ves and o { 
} ’ ? , 
ae ray | nm hh i ( ty of) } 11) t{ ly,4 treat \ 1} thao 
| ) 1 
] | 1 ] 
(| (j \ l yt \ i \ thi { Cg | ae sin 
' | 
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} 1 } 
_ il \\ ] } ‘ } ’ 11) } 
i i i t i ~ rtf { j (>) i 
’ ’ ’ ’ 
Willecl Clie Wi i eo I el y the] | 
1 ’ ] 1 ] 1 7 ! 
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In the protection of his youne client, Tom eets into a fight 
with a hoy at another house, the houses being almost as dis 
tinct as, and more antagonistic than. rival eolleces at Cambrid 
or Oxtord. This is described with creat aecuraey and. spirit, 
except that the injuries and results of the confliet are a little 
toned down. Does 
() 1) r and dienity a n =. both School-house bovs. in which 


one ot the combatants Wis stunned. and both we staid out . for 
near six weeks? By | 


any one remember the fight between 


4 8 - : . . . : . ] ty) 
| ‘el it the concluding remarks are admirable, 
both for spirit and ¢ pression :— 


Want to , , 
ive ( yt What ever Cry Se ho | 1] \ } 
t ) nal } ‘ } 
oo ; na to-mecting-eoat pieture 5 al | 
} . 
Marti iv 11]N¢ ! ; } 4 awe } }1 7 . ] , . = 
I . j Sp rWadadie thats talked 1 boxmeg and 
hehtin th fists : ’ ; ; 
— 444 Witil ist Li ‘ even Phackeray hes riven 12} Lo it 
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| 4 ] ‘) 7 J ‘ y ’ ;? ] eH | ] q "I. > 
mivy 2&2 IC@W WCCAS dU there Was Some I Tht} rt Stull in the limes 


nd 4 
ithe subjeet, in an article on field sports.” 

“Boys w (jl rrel, and when thi \ quarre] will sometimes fioht. 
| ht with { Bs J the naturaland = ben sh way tor Enelish boys 
to settle their qua Is, oO What substitute for its there, or ever was 

monest any nation under the sun? What would you hke to 
sve tke its p : 

“Learn to box, then, as you learn to play cricket and foot-ball, Ne 
! ef vou will he the We rse,. lyuit Vi Is Liddia ly tlic beott I for r ahi 

to box. well Should vou never have to use it In earnest, there’s 

no exercise in the world so wood ter the t miper, and tor the museles 
th back nd | ‘ 

\ to fi hei Pe ke Wy Olt ol it ity Wi Can, ly all TICANS, Whi a 


. e . : = , 4 ; * é *s *. 
comes. if it ever should, that you have to say “Yes” or “No 
, can. only take eare Vou 


make it clear to yourselves why you say ‘No. Its a proof of the 


hiehest ecourawe. if done from true Cliristian motives. — It's quit »rioht 

ul justifiable, if done trom oa sim) Aversion to play rest peu and 
danecr. But dowt say *“ Noo beenuse vou fearia liekine, and say or 
think it's because you fear God, for that’s neither Christian nor honest. 
And aif you do fight, fight it out :and domt vive in while you ean 


The fever is next desertbed, no Ruehean of the time will 
forget it. Geordie Arthur (a Scotchman by lis name) the 
periect hoy, vrets 1f. as a matter of COUPSC, and, equally cs 
aimatter of course, recovers. This incident mtroduces a quan- 
tits of sentiment. not very suitable, we think: and which we 


do not think it on sary to extranet. Phe rather moaprobable 
esult being, to make ‘Pom eive up the use of * eribs” im the 
preparation of his fessons—a moot point of school and eollege 
morality to this dav. But the abandonment of transtations 
by sucha boy as Pom. of average abilia only, and with a 
a ee 


lf of hus athietie powers to the 

uimost, and *“*beeome A loin ericket and foot-ball,” eould 
| 1 shine time 

a hieh place in the school, as related in the story. The Aca- 


Incmmnon of she chvlus is the hool prince! ioned, which 
sdom of his 


Pom Was to eet up without the aid ob 1 


y 
ancestors, but we find that the NKniehts of Aristophanes, and the 
ereat work of Thueydides also, occupied his unassisted atten- 
tron, or as much of it as eoutd be spared from the physical 
eovinnast ‘= of the Clo Se Thi will hard] | ) 


The story, such as it is, here abruptly ends with an exciting 
description of the cricket-match between the Rugby eleven 
and the Marylebone Club, during which the present Bishop of 
Calcutta is introduced ; and the description of the enlightened 
and amiable prelate is capital, After the match Tom leaves 
<chool,a fine voung man of nineteen; and is only again Intro- 
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duced by way of comment on Arnold’s premature and lamented 
death. At the opening of this Article we referred to the feel. 
ines which the sad event excited: these are well expressed in 
nl touching description of Drowns Visit to the chapel whieh 


sheltered the mortal remains of his revered teacher, 


“Th ed throu h the vestil ule, and then paused for 2 moment t 


‘ 
plat sie tema benches. His hear 


twas still proud and high, 

and he walked up to the seat which he had last occupied as a sixth- 
form boy, and sat himselt down t re to colleet his thouehts. 

ee AY 1, truth fo tell, the Vor li le tleeting and settine in ord r not 

ev little. The memor: ( cight vears were all danecine throueh his 

| 1 « i wi hea (| VY Wot while ] th 

t! lois heart w { ) with the dull nse ¢ a loss that 

( rot ’ » titin. I ivS OL the even re sli cam 

; | h th L winder ve his head, d fell in 

’ rs t | wall, ancl thr perfect stilln “Ss thed 

lis cand littl. And he turned to the pulpit, and looked 

t it, and then Jeanine forward with his head on his hands, eroaned, 

on lt tut only have SCCTI the Doctor il un for Ole five 

! if : have told him all that was an his heart, Whit he owed te 

him, how he loved and reverenced him, and would by God's help 

follow his steps in lite and death, he could have borne it all without a 

Hil l! Bit that hh Ud have me away for ever without know- 


ing it all, was too much to bear.”"——** But am I sure that he does not 
Know at all 7-—the thought made him start—“ May he not even now 
be near me, in this very chapel? If he be, am T sorrowing as he 
wold have me sorrow—as | should wish to have sorrowed when | 


‘Tle raised himself up and looked round +: and after a minute rose 


and walked hum \ down to the lowest bench, and. sat down on the 
very seat which he had ocenpied on his first Sund: iwoat Rugby. And 
then the old memories rushed back avain, but softened an = subdued, 
and soothing him as he let himself be carried away by them. And he 
looked up at the great painted window above the altar, and remembered 
how, when a little bh J? he used to try not to look through it at the 
elm-trees and the rooks, betore the paint do olass came—and the sub- 


scription tor the pamted lass, and the letter he wrote home for money 
to ceive tort. And there, down below, was the verv name of the boy 


i { le 
wl this right | | on that first day. seratehed rudely in the 
{ k . . 
\nd then came t! li ht of all lis old) school-fellows ; and 
t . ter form Ol *, nobler, and braver, and prune + an Re, rose 
_— | wed t mm. Lhe not think of them, and what 
Taey t L fi and w » they Who had honoured and ved from 


\ t, the man vy nN he had taken years to know and love ? 
Cowd he not think of those vet dearer to him who was gone, who 
| | adn were now with out a hushand 
1 he began to share with others 


me ventle and | ; ] } 
becume gentle and holy, and he rose up once more, and walked 
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up the steps 1 the altar: and while the tears flowed freely down his 
cheeks knelt down humbly snd he at vefitl I) . 20 Ia down there his share 
of a burden which id proves doitselt’ too heavy for him to bear in his 
OWlh strehne 1.” 


And so, he, being dead, yet speaketh. Many and many an 
Ienelishman, io oe dull eve failed to see the warm buman 
heart beatine beneath the harsh exterior, whose sordid senses 
responded not to the presence of a pure-minded servant of 
God, when he was there; many such have since, no doubt, 
studving himin his lite and works, learned to tollow his love 
of truth, his dauntless devotion to duty. The coneludine 
paragraph admirably sums up what they must feel on this 
subject 


‘And let us not be hard on jim. wo at that moment his soul is 
fill root thie tomb and hin who li there. than ot the aitar and linn 
of whom it speaks. Such stages have to be gone throueh, | believe, 


by all young and brave souls, who must win their way through hero- 
worship to the worship of hyyan who Is the Kaine sid Lord of heroes, 
Poritis only through our mysterious human relationships, through 
the love and tenderness and purity of mothers, and sisters, and wives, 


through the streneth and COUPALE and wisdom of tiathy rs, and bro 
thers, and teachers, that we ean come to the knowledee of Tim, in 
whom alone the love, and the tenderness, and ‘he purity, and the 
streneth, and the courage, and the wisdom of all these dwell for ever 


and ever in pertect fulness.” 


It has heen hinted above that Arnold's influence is peculi- 
arly felt in India. The Services in India are recruited from 
the gentry of Eneland; and the working-men of the Services 
are chie fly men who were at school from twe nty-five to fifteen 
vears ago. Arnold died in June 1842; and thus a vast mum- 
her of his pupils have had their share in the affairs of India 
during the past few years. More especially during the hell- 
flood of I857—in which some have been swept away—has 

been theirs to play the man,in a manner often not unworthy 
of their sainted Master. In the civil service we have Mr. 
Seton Karr an able writer and official; Mr. John Walter Sherer, 
Who, ese: aping with life from the Insurrection at luttehpore, 
accompanied Taveloek’s ‘band of heroes’ on its avenging 
march, and has held his dangerous post at Cawnpore ever 
since the ost agre Cc ab le of COMMUN ions, and One of the most 
original and eracetul writers whom India has produced. The 
accomp ded nes to the Punjab Government, Mr. Rieh- 
ard Temple - Mr. H. G. Keene of Dehra: Mr. R. M. [éd- 
ward, of Mozuffurnugeer; Mr. T. D. Forsyth, who held the 
helm at Umballa during the disturbances ; poor Ilenry Brere- 
ton, the ablest of detectives, and quenche r ol Thugee ein the 
Punjab; PLS. Melvill, a most able district officer ; A. J. Ar- 
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Huthnot. Director of Post Offices in Madras: the late cleve 
private Seeretary of Lord tlphinstone, Mr. Adams; tovether 

| s. Forbes, C. Grant, junior, and If, R. Madocks, ar 
with Messrs. | Oroes, ( - Cirant. junior, cllie ° Ve LILA OKC cS. Are 
‘cour to our recollection. 


suinone the instances which or 
. , ' , 

nest others, the Late owlant Cavalry 

leader and accomplished Hneuist, William HLodson: Charley 
Sanford of the Cate) 3rd Beneal Cavalry, the victim near 


ra’) , . ’ *) 7) 
Phe Ariny ¢ nai] IsCs, clit 


. ? }° ' a . 
Lucknow of a petty fortress anda dubtous hand, but one of 


the boldest, most accomplished, eontlest of cavaliers ; Capt. 
Luther Vauehan, the well-known Punjabee leader: “ Geor- 
ey” Alleood, the best rider in India; Major Thelwald of HH. 
M. Y 4th, how Commandant of a Punjab COPDS 5 Mark Currie, 
of the artillery; Major Thompson, Commanding the Governor 
General's Body-Guard: and David Newall of the Artillery. 
the readiest Latin ver writer of lis time. 


‘ | 


In the educational department the name of William D. UAr- 


| 


} 


' 1 . 4 . 
nold, the author of the ecleverest hook on fidian Society that 


lin: ever }) (*})} published (QAK FIELD occurs at once, as a 


i ‘ 


possessor of the hereditary mantle of moral fearlessness,  M 
il. Woodrow, thre Lins} ctor i Deneal, is also vel and 


luvorably known in this department. ‘The Rev. PT. V. dfreneh. 


. i 
* “ibe ' ; 
(| the ( hureh Mis wnaryvy wociretV. Is pernaps aus devoted il 
rvant of Christ as ever trode on heathen land: and his noble 


° } 
1? yy 


ae hy ed ane 5 a ene 
exposure of his own lite during the disastrous retreat wmto tin 


\era fort—which plice of satety he refused to enter until he 


| ] ] Po | : Re ih ais ee — ! ty i 10) 
bysacl bore] “| mere Ris tFeCnipiine Hocn OF native ( Hiistlan 
’ ‘ . eee “= i "hg ] :. +9 as . ° ; ° 
PCLUARIIV Carrvine’ Nn Mmanv of tne cnitdren i1Nn his OW ablias, Is 
P ] , , ' ae ‘* ] ae a Ry : « 
i sy CLaCcisc,. TRO OLtch 3 ali: “dl, Ol oa streprerd lye arias mM his 
= 1 


bosom his lambs, even his black lambs. We have already 
Polen eo il altos, CVen Is UFek CIMRUS, rc Ma~AVe ALFCACYS 


} : } } ** , ’ ~ } . { . . + 1 . * ; ’ \ 
alluded to Ihe pres it ib lop) Ol Caleutta, and to Lord Stanley, 
is | aa es 
<0 happily now con Lwoith India. 


od rs gp. bee bescidedia 
Cre Oe 2a rievht-minded lyuat taint-heart | servant ol 
! . 7 

(rod, who reads these humble records, whose weak flesh but ill 


sal 7 ‘Sr ¥ ‘ ° — 
SUpports the withing spirit ina career of usefulness, whose fata 
whee : hah tit salaeitincies ‘atid ae : : ie 
perinap Is OVErTOTOWR With formatism, his hope clouded with 
| ! 


despondence, and his love shackled by sensitiveness: let him 
look at these fruits of one man’s earnest labor. and take heart. 
Let him learn that it is not to the dialectics 


| ao 
in, or to the scholar 
4] } i} » ' ® 

alton that such intiu ice 18 accorded . prt, to the | yl and 
‘aitiofaal cro a eee ae . , . (* — 

Paitiatul Sprit, t}} err devoud fay ertile, the pravertul COUPALC 

SS ; ° 1 - . 1 . * Y - ‘ = 
\\ this il = V\ Lil Lie \\ iis (>| thie noble SCOLLISH race. ai (rod OWLY 


l fear.” 


) 


Phese qualities cannot | eC denied to Arnold. even ly thos 
who are most sensible of the flaws in his svstem. We have 
not sought to gloss these over: but it is humbly submit- 
ted that many, perhaps most of them, had their share in pro- 


] t y es Ys ] ’ . 1s ’ 
ductug the results shewn, Not only in Arnold’s best scholars. 
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not only in Rugby men, is his influence manilested ; the reat 
moral force ‘of this excelle nt man tells in every direction; if 
has revolutionized public school management throughout Ene- 


land: it) has raised an i Leal of manly worth: it has communi- 


cat d principles of exertion to men, who were always erievine 
his rivhteous heart while they were under him, and to men whe 
were never personally connected with him at all And our 
children’s children, ave, perhaps the children’s children of these 
apparently God-forgotte “yAsiaties by whom we are now sur- 
rounded, may have few greater causes of thankfulness to Al- 
miehty Providenee, than that he raised up, in the second quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century, such a teacher as “Thomas 
Arnold. 

It is right to say a word in reference to the new Preface, 
which has chp yyy cL’ ql Sinee this Article \ Wills COLIC ed, it COll- 
sists of two parts: the former containing a lon: rd titer by a 
friend of the author on * bullying” —a point on which he thinks 
enough stress has not been laid in the chr mic le ol ‘Tom 
Brown's School-davs. Tle sueeests, as a ered the separa 
tion of boys of different aves into different sehox 2 different 
localities; so that boys of ten years old shall not be associat. 
ed with bovs of fifteen, and the sports : and a suit: able ta 
each age shall be appropriated according . Now, it is very 
true that very yvoung boys at Rueby were, ae “Arnold 
rather oddly ‘de prived by the custom of the school, of the 
games best adapted to therm streneth and habits. Marbles, 
peg-tops, trap-bat, rounders, and prisoners’ base, all good 
games in them way, were entirely proscribed at Rueby ; and 
the only eames ever played were cricket, foot-ball, fives, and 
hare and hounds. But this pedantry was unnecessary, and 
the Masters could have done away with it. On the other 
hand, another correspondent to whom the author must have 
shewn the letter referred to, truly objects that the real built 
is — vounger than his vietim: that pram a cood 


; a 
deal « power without the introduction of eaking ” habits 
aMone i hovs; and omits to mention that. if the se ‘paration 
recommended were possi ible. would be an unnatural devia- 


tion from the practice of Providence. and the analogies of 
life, 

An accomplished friend of the present writer, speaking from 
experience as Master, and also as pupil, thus expresses him- 
self: 

* My opinion always was, that people blessed with such depa 

Sapa as precociously sensitive boys, had much better not 
‘ plunge them into a_ boisterous sea of school boys, about as 

politie a proceeding as pitching a brat off London Bridge 
to take his chance of getting toa wharf...... As to outrageous 
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‘ bullvine. such as the roasting scene in‘ Tom Brown, that 
must be partly the fault of those in authority, and very often 
he ‘the fault of the sufferer himsclf...... My receipt against 
; bullving (fen extends that very thin-skinned little tellows 
r sti ald not be sent at all to oa public school) would be ty 
q ‘encourage manly eamesas muchas possible, a point in which 


| I) lieve Ly. Arnold trail = An | as to lone winter evenings, 
if the boys have Jolly eames outside, they will have plenty 
* to talk about inside. . 
The other part of the Prelace is taken up with a defence, 
rhaps almost superfluous ) against a charge of * preaching,” 


] 
} 
' 


Which it seems, has been brought against the author. As an 
open Kineslevite, it is the authors * mission” to preach; and 
the words with which he concludes form an eloquent summary 
and justification of the serious tone of some of the writing in 
Tom Brown, and of the similar character often ur ved as an 
objection to the Ruebeans of Arnold’s time generally—* I 
‘won't say that the reviewers have not a certain ae hle 
‘ eround tor a dieta. Tor a short time after a boy has 


tuken up such a dite as Arnold) would have urged upon 

him, he has a hard time of it. The more seriously he buckles 
‘to his work, the oftener these mischanees seem to vg pen ; 
‘and in the dust of his tumbles and struggles, unless he is a 
‘ very extraordtina: ur \ I Or wh C ma V olte 1 be foo severe on his 


comrades, may think he sees evil in thines innocent, may give 
offence when he never meant it. At this stage of his career 


j e ° 

: our reviewer comes across him, and... at onee sets the poor 
: hoy down for a prig and a Pharisee, when in all likelihood he 
i ‘is one of the humblest of the reviewer's acquaintance. 


* But let our reviewer come across him again in a year or 
two, when the * thoughtful life’ has beeome habitual to him, 
and fits him as easily as his skin: and if he be honest, I think 
he will see cause toreconsiderhis judgment, for he will find the 
* boy rrown into dba, enjoying every day life 2 ads noman can, 
‘ tl has not found out whe nce comes the ¢ apacity for enjoy- 





this world —humble as no man ean be. who has not proved his 
* own powerlessness to do right in the smallest act which he 





oh scl 


oe 
ie 


ever had to do—tolerant, as no man ean be. who does not live 
daily and hourly 11) thr ; knowledge of how P erte CT Love is lor 


= aaa 


i ‘ever about his path, and bearing with and upholding og’ QI 
i) course all Arnold's boys did not become all this; but it is his 
ae peculiar elory to have Cres ted Lhe hile al. 


: . |" » faw , ] } , . ¢ 
i eit vou tat Rugby actually beame a science, and helped , 


\ ys unt ts; this is an undoubted fact, 





* ment, and who is the Giver of the least of the eood thines of 
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Arr. VIL—l. Statistics of Cawnpore, By R. Monreo- 
MERY, ©. 8. 

2, Report on the 24-Perqunnahs, By Mason Ratrn 
Surru. Calentta, 8957. 


3 flarer Ghorer Dalal, By Texcuanpn Tiakur, 


~ 


\N the fifteen years during which this Review has been 
before the publie, there are few topies which have not 
heen treated of in its pages. Few salient points in either Indian 
literature, or Indian history, er Indian polities, have remained 
entirely unnoticed. Many subjects have been considered from 
more than one point of view, until we fear the patience of our 
readers must be exhausted. Thus, we have had India in Pro- 


} vinees, and India in Departments; articles on kingdoms as they 
were, and on kingdoms as they should be: on the causes that 
should lead to annexation, and on the effeets of annexation duly 
earried out : articles on all the principal sources of our revenue, 
and on the land tax, as it appears under its different modes of 
realisation, and with all its striking features, of village, ryot- 
wary, and zemindarry settlements. We have had reviews of 
books, and reviews of biographies; we have had criticisms on 
the works of travellers, who have speculated in Diaries, and in 
Tours and Bird’s-eve views, on some of the most complicated 
problems ever presented for the solution of the statesman. The 
condition of the police, the administration of justice, the 
deficiencies of the law, have been thoroughly dissected and 
laid bare, inquiries have been pushed even into the purlicus 
of reat cities, imto dill sanataria, into the physically un- 
healthy condition of masses of the population, and into the 
mineral treasures that lie concealed beneath the earth. In 
short, we have had articles on almost every conceivable subject, 
that could interest the scholar, the reformer, or the mere 
Dilettante. From their self-importance many matters will 
require to be cut and carved again and again; and from the 
eradual changes in public opinion alone, it may be necessary 
from time to time regularly to pass in review the working 
of particular systems, or the condition of important branches 
of the public service, What a vast field for enquiry Is how 
presented, by the disordered state of our finances, the re-or- 

camisation of a moderate native army of some kind or other, 

| and the re-establishment of security and order over districts, 


Where the fiends of rapine and lawlessness have been for 

months let loose ! What room for an elaborate paper on the 

expected pacification, and settlement of Oude! Ilow many 
Sert., 1858, BE 
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interesting theories may be either est ablished or exploded by 
the comparison of switt, summary, and pro- -consular eovern- 
ment, with government by acts and regulations, alarming 
statements on paper, repeated cheeks, and never-ending 
appeals ! There is) no limit, jus st now, to vi wiety of subj ect- 
matter or to shades of opinion, In this paper, however, our 
researches will be emg?” within a narrower bound, W C 


shall endeavour to engage the attention of our readers not on 
a new army, or ane «4 subjugated kingdom, not even on 
a +s fertile but Ih¢ rle vn & te — distri 1c m hor Oll al ane 10 nt 


Hindu or Ti eens a capital, nor on any one remarkable 
tribe or number of communities, but on @ village. What the 
Presidency is to India, what a province is to a Preside ney, 
what a district is to a provinee, that, obviously, 1s a village to 
a district. We do not mean an imaginary vill: are, combining 
the characteristics of half a dozen, skilfully dovetailed to- 
gether. But to be precise, we bee our readers to follow us 
through two real villages, one composed entirely of Hindus, the 
other almost as entire ‘ly of Mohammedans. We shall say some- 
thing on the trades, occupations, and social position of almost 
each one of the adult inhabitants of either; on their discom- 
forts or comforts and peculiarities; on their land tenures, and, 
as far as they can be entered into by Europeans, on their feel- 
ings and hopes. 

We commence with the village inhabited by Mohammedans. 
We should state that both villages are itmtied within 
half a mile of each other; that, with regard to advantages 
of position, climate, and convenience, they are not unta- 
vourably situated, being only two miles from a large sta- 
tion, and that in them are to be found specimens of rvots of 
ull kinds, from substantial grihasts and thrifty husbandmen, 
to those who from ill-luek or carelessness are living, literally, 
from hand to mouth. These two villages are average vil- 
lages, not teeming with pucka houses, nor mere collections 
of Sshermen’s hovels, and they may be the more instruc- 
tive from the very contrast of particular cases of well- being 
and of downright poverty. The Mohammedan village 3 
named, with the usual ree ourse toa high sounding nomenc lature, 
“the Seat of P rosperity ;” the Hindu village is “ the City ot 
Fortune.” We do not pretend to give an accurate census of 
eve¥y man, woman, and child in either, or to describe the entire 
fortunes of every single individual i in the two villages—but 
we are in a position to give a fair outline of e ach distinct 
house or dart. This word, be it observed, has with the nstive 
often a distinct meaning from the word ghur. The latter} 15, 
simply, a house, with its raised mud floor. its bamboo posts, ae 
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its thateh of straw. The dariis both home, family, and resi- 
dence. To speak correctly there may be a dozen houses in 
one and ~ same bari. Men m: iy live in the same bart, but 
with huts or houses (ghwr), arrangements for cooking, eating 
and slee ping, entirely distinet. Our vill: ave, then, to be de scrib- 
ed on this prine iple, “will be vone through by numbering each 


hari in succession, as No. 1 to No. 50, ) with such partic ‘ulars of 


the number of houses or huts visi*!> i cach, and of the oecu- 
pations and trades followed by the principal inhabitants, as 
we have been able to collect after a serics of somewhat mi- 
nute and careful enquiries. Afterwards we shall enter on 
such generalities as way seem fitted to illustrate the condition 
of the ryot. But we imvite our readers, first, to visit him 
quietly at home, and pick up a few particulars of each man’s 
biography. 

No. 1, at the corner of the village, is a good sample of a 
wor hard-working man, just one degree above positive indi- 
eence. He himself, wife, and three children, live in’ one 
-ingle house. His three cows, which are all his stock, live 
ina mere shed with open sides, close by. Ilis Jumma or assessed 
holding is three rupees a year, ~ the land gives him a few 
plantains, some pumpkins and a little rice. Owing to the 
smallness of his tenure he ee hy working as a day-la- 
hourer, by digging, planting, building, weeding, or mending 
fences, at the bidding of any one who may hire him at from 
seven to nine pyceea day. 

No. 2 is a specimen of a similar kind. He has one house, 
a wife and child, and no cattle of any sort. His jamma is 
two rupees cight annas a year, cons sisting of garden-land fenced 
in, immediately round his dwelling. IIe has no rice ground 
at all. His sole means of subsistence is daily manual labour, 
eked out by the few bamboos, plantains, or mangoes, which 
may ripen in his garden. When not hired by any one in the 
villaze, he goes to the ne ighbourine bazar, which is not: much 
more than two miles off, where he is pretty sure to pick up 
employment. His wife is powerless to aid him by any skill 
in handicraft, and remains at home to look after their one child 
and to cook the meals. Both Nos. 1 and 2 are genuine sam- 
ples of scanty fare and constant hard work. 

No, 3 is an individual of a better class. Ilis property, 
consisting of two different jwmmas or holdings, amounting 
to twenty-three rupees a year, is held by ‘him with his 
brother, jointly, although the two have ceased to mess in 
common, Both, however, still live in the same enclosure. 
The land consists of rice, vegetable garden, and date garden, 
the last portion haying no less than 160. trees upon it. No. 
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himself, besides ms mma, has serviee as a chowkidar a) 
watchman of the n Tinian station, for which he enjoys 
the advantage of drawing regularly four rupees a month, 
In consequence of this em] loyment, he has to walk to his 
post every evi ning about seve nw id eight e’clock, to wateh 
nicht, to return in the morning, and to sleep as best he can 
durine the day. His achicveme nts, as a guardian of the pub- 
lic security. are limited to the capture of athief or buretar, 
who was sentenced to three years) inprisonment ; the captor 
himself getting a reward of five rupees, liis nightly em- 
ployment preventing him from tillage, he keeps a servant 
throug hout the ye ay yy aid at the usual rate of one rupee eioht 
annas a month, addition to food and clothing ; and during 
the season for pe Matra the date trees for their juiee, he 
keeps an extra servant for the rather Hmitcd remuneration 
of six rupees for the season, and food and clothing, for 
these items are almost orgies from low pay. The 
joint tenure of property whee his brother, goes, however, no 


r ’ ! 
farther than common. respi sibilitv for rent and the eommon 


sharing m anv profits. Thus. No. 3 himself had five cows 
of his own, while his brother had only three. And the salary 
of the chowkidar’s appointment is not carried to the common 
account, but kept rigidly separate for the payment of the 
servant above alluded to. and for other incidental expenses or 
pleasures. The tenure by which the man holds his jwammea 


is simply that of a resi : os hon=propri letary cultivator, with 
fixed rates of rent, not lisa » TO he ejected a s lone as pavinent 
shall be punctually made. “The } arty to reine he pays rent, 
we shall, for the present, term dos middleman of the ‘village, 
holding under the; ft de wi though we believe the said 


middleman to be nothing else than the real proprietor of the 
soil, if such a person ean be found and defined. No. 3 
was admitted by the villagers and even by himself, to bea 
thriving in lividual with cause for contentment. 

No. 4 is a married man with two children, and has two 
small jummas,one of two rupees fourteen annas, and the other 
of only fourteen annas. The first jrama had originally been 
one of nine rupees, but the two other brothers, who shared it, 
had been sold up for debt to the mahajan, weve had emigrated : 
that is, had @one off to some village distant eieht or ten miles. 
Village history Saves nothing of thr. ‘fate of one ot them, but t the 
other had retrieved his fortunes ina surprising way, and had 
beeome the . ISSCSSOPL of a considerable number of date trees. 
No. 4 himself Is tenant pro prietor of the first yumm TP but 
only cultivator, not liable to sudden ejyeetment, of the second. 


‘ ? . 
Altogetl re the two jumimas were not more in space tha: ull five 
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heeeahs, with a rate of rent of about one rupee a beewah. 
The land is rice-land or garden, but seemingly there is not 
enough of both or even of one, to require all the man’s energies 
or to repay undivided attention to eulture. There are no 
more than five date trees, a clump or two of bamboos, and 
some mangoe and plantain trees, and the rice-land cannot be 
above three beegahs. Consequently, No. 4 falls back on the 
resource of day-labour for hire, and may be taken as a good 
Spec dimen of the condition of Aindreds of ryots. 

No. 5 is, In some respects, a remarkable character. Tle 
has a juwmma of only Rs. 2-8 immediately round his dwelling, 
represented by earden land, bamboos, manwoe-trees, beds of 
courds and the like. Cin this he has e@ reete “l thre ec Cxcee ‘“dingly 
neat and well-built houses, in which himself and wife, his old 
mother, and his sister, with her husband and child, all manage 
to live. One house is set apart for cooking, and two are for 
sleeping. ‘The history of this man was that, when a minor, he 
had hada jana of ten rupees thrown on his hands in a village 
about four miles off, which pumind he was unable to manage, 
He left it and eame to his brother-in-law, who was then living 
Wn il Village about two mules from their present residenee, 
and the two together are now settled in their preseat hold- 
ing as simple cultivators with leases at fixed rates, by a 
very substantial tenant-proprietor, who owns a consider- 
able part of the village. This said proprictor had also en- 
gaged No. 5 himself as servant, at the usual rate of Ns. 1-8, 
and food and clothing, and in this capactiy he takes his 
meals in his master’s house; and as occasion requires, he 
plasters the earthen floor, mends the thatch, cultivates the 
garden, and drives the plough. ‘Phe brother-in-law has a si- 
tuation as dawk-runner, on a eross-country-line, and ts’ thus 
Sestennn toa twelve mile stage in one dires tion or the other, 
every day of lis lite. Qn the days when he earries the 
outward mail, he cooks and sleeps in a small shed belonging 
to the Post Vilice establishment, where he has to keep a 
distinet set of cooking things ; and to add to his difliculties, he 
is Obliged to go two miles be yond his own door every day, 
either to take up or to deliver hi ispostbae,  Tlis pay is Rs. 3-8 
a month, and he ean run in dry weather about five miles 
in the hour, keeping up this rate throughout, and we have 
repeatedly seen him so travelling, and accomph ishing his stage 
in about two and half hour In this Way, during the old 
—s days of England, did many a guard of a Tallyho 

rthe High Flyer eo regularly every day in the vear, be- 
tween the me tropolis and some town a hundred and twenty 


miles down in the country. “The brothers-1n-law, we must 
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observe, live in undisturbed amity, divide not only the proceeds 
of the jumma, but also the profits of their respective earnings, 
No qurarel had as yet arisen between the woman-kind. The 
families had enough to live upon, and No. 4, who evinees 
ahigh deeree of intelligence e, animation, and contentedness, 
admits that his main obje et in life is to add a fourth house to 
his dwelling next year, and so complete the court-yard., 

No. 6 is one of the principal inhabitants of the village, 
He has a tenure of forty rupees, of which he is the real 
proprietor, with only one nephe w as shareholder, and he a 
mere boy. Toe cultivate part of his lands, he keeps, through- 
out the year, two servants, one of whom has been deseribed 
in No. 5, paid, and fed. and clothed as usual. These two 
men look after about fifteen beegahs of land between them, 
the proprietor keeping two ploughs and six head of cattle 
one of which isa mileh-eow, and in the date season a third hand 
is employed to cut the trees and carry off the juice, at sixteen 
rupees for the four months and a- -half, during which the trees 
run. No. Geanread and write, his reading being m: unly confined 
to books written in the Bengali character, but in the strangest 
possible jumble ot Persian and Arabic with words of Sans- 
krit origin; and he ean instruct his younger relation in the 
duties of religion.  Tlis dwelling consists of’ five exceedingly 
well-raised houses, with a wall round them, the whole having 
been erected by the father, who in his day had been Naib or 
agent of a powerful Zemindar. It was the ill-luck of No. 6, 
that, when his father died, he himself was. still a minor, or 
with his credit and opportunities he might have succeeded to 
the office of Naib, as such tenures descend constantly as 
heir-looims in the service of either land-holder or of Govern- 
ment. As to the well-beine of this individual, there can be 
not the slightest question, and we believe that in every decent 
Village throughout the country, there are three or four like 
him. 

Certainly in this vil lage there are, for the next man lives in 
the same abundance and contort. No. 7 shares a jumma of 
thirty-two rupees with two brothers, who live in ‘the same 
enclosure or nest of houses, though not in a common mess. 
The houses are cicht in number. all well-raised and well- 
thatehed. No.7 F himself is able to read and write Bengali, 
and has a smattering of Persian, in virtue of whieh he had 
formerly held a all a) ‘3 wutinent im al ottice of the Sudder 
Ameen, while one of his brothers had been a subordinate dawk 


} 
i 
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1) 


Inspector, hut had] lost hie |) lac .e for the 1 very fault into whic th 
nauve Supervisor: and Inspec tors of all kinds so cons stantly 
tall, &. e. collusion {a douceur with the dawk runners, and 
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failure to make them do their work. Still, the family are ob- 
viously well to do. ‘Pwo servants maintained throughout the 
vear, a nd two extra hands employed during the date season, 
one on twelve rupees, and the other on sixteen rupees for the 
vhole job, as well as the possession of two hundred and forty 
date trees, speak plainly enough of indepe mndence and plenty. 
No. 7 having lost his pl: we and having servants to work for 
toy ‘t would be difficult to deseribe his mode of passing his 
life, by any other term than the native one that * he sits.” 
[t is also pretty clear to us that this man, though he has rvots 
vader him, and pays to the Zemindar above him, and there- 
fore to a certain extent must be termed a middleman, is 
yet from his very tenure, his power to dispose of the land 
as he may think fit, cultivating some portion by his hired 
servants, and le: asine out other portions to ryots, a de facto pro- 
prie tor of the soil. 

In order to avoid, as far as possible, exhausting the patience 
of such readers who may have tollowed us thus far, we lump 
together Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12, as having nothing peculiar 
to distinguish them from the mass of the villagers. They 
are, in fact, average specimens of cultivators without proprieta- 
ry rights. Their jwmmas are about from seven to eight rupees 
respectively, though No. 9 has retained, somehow, all, instead of 
one-half of twenty-one rupees, the other half being claimed by 
his brother, who is about to bring an action for it; all these 
men have three houses each, and wives and children. They 
all depend mainly on rice, but have a second resource in their 
date trees: they all live from hand to mouth, a have all been 
in debt to a moderate extent of ten rupees or so, at some time 
or other. We can discern but small hope for ae men either 
on this or the next generation, for there can be little prospect 
t better circumstances, where there is no time to acquire 
education, and no wish to learn any distinct trade. 

In No. 13, we have a man of a higher stamp. His jamma 
is only eight rupees, but it consists of first-rate garden-land, 
well stocked with wood fruit and timber trees. Besides, No, 
13 knows both Bengali and Persian, and even Arabic, though 
his knowledge of this latter language is limited to ability to 
read the character of the Koran in the original at racing pace, 
without understanding it. Still, his acquirements have pro- 
eured for him a place as Dawk Munshi, at an out-station, on 
five rupees a month, nearly twenty miles from his village. 
Like eve ry decent person, who obtains service, he remits 
money recul: uly to his wife and nephew, and comes home 
whenever he ean vet leave. 

In No. 14, we have an individual who, by universal consent, 
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is dubbed the * Murad the Unlucky’ of the whole Village. To 
his fortunes, as illustrative of the erievance and unthriftiness 
of some Beneal rvots, we shall devote a few extra lines, The 
atrimonial inheritance of ten rupees jumma was fairly divid- 
ed between No. 14 and his brother, in equal portions, Separ- 
ation fron) the common mess took place. The brother stuek 
to his eight rupees jiwnmea, built three houses, and got on very 
fairly. No. 14 himesclt had learned to read and write Bengali. 
and being of a restless and talkative disposition, spent his 
time in runnine after service which he never eot, and in 
visitine and divine on his relations. The result of this was 


not far to seek. Debt and difficulties, and two marriages, soon 


lett him no FTesource, 


but to mortgage his Jum, Ife had 
borrowed twelve rupees from a substantial ryot in his own 


village, and another sum of twelve rupees from a money-lender 
mn atnother village, To pay off the first debt, he had been 
Hen Lvise d enough fo erantoa MOUPUSE OF invariable lease ol 
part of his jv in which he had a proprictary. right, to 
the substantial rvot alluded to, on the understanding that 


the produce of the land was fo pay otf the interest only, 
and that the repayment of the primeipal would be made trom 
other sources, till which unlikely event the land should. not 
he released. “Phe land beine productive, of course liquidated 
the vearly interest twiee and thrice over, but by the foolish 
arreement ent red into, hot an anna eould LO to the reduetion 
of the prinetpal. or the second debt, No, 14 had only given 
his bond in writing, but he had pledved the remainder of his 
land for the money, fortunately without any reservation as to 
interest alone, ‘This luckless condition was. still further ag- 
eravated by the on vessity. of pavine eieht rupees yearly to 
the Zemindar for actual rent: a moderate rate. had the land 
remained in his hands, but excessive when the only means of 
paving it was the sale of bamboos and thatehing crass orow- 
ing immediately round his house. his strait, of eourse, in 
a vearor two more, resulted in further debts by loans from 
three different rvots, to the total amount. of thirty rupees, anil 
the helplessme < Was again inereased by the death of his second 
Wife this vear, the first havine died some vears ago, and the 
necessity of looking after two children. neither of whom were 
of are suthen it to lo ix after themselves. The whole case ol 
motherless children, valuable lands reeklessly alienated, further 
af bts incurred, and no vi ible means of paying them olf by 


73 rhe bituiyrs e tra ‘i. GPa ~ rvice,. or even dav labour. seenIis to lis 
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‘inest without paratlel, m= spite of the @eneral indebtedness 
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of the rural populadon, Things, however, mend when at the 
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history of a great rebellion as well as in the biography of a 
rvot. This year, No. 14 has been enabled, by a loan without 
terest, to redeem his land thoughtlessly pled: red for the pay- 
ment of interest alone, and this wind-tall ios determined him 
to make an effort and redeem the other portion, which he has 
effeeted by pawning his wile ‘s jewels. ‘The only hen on 
he lands is. NOW, that of the persons by whom they have been 
cultivated this year for the mortgagees, embracing, under im- 
memorial custom, one-half of the rice crop. But before this 
number can appear in print, the chances are that No. 14 will 
have walked Over some of his rice fields once oan Conpara- 
tively free. This little history shews to what a state of 
misery a Beneali rvot may be reduced by a little learnine, by 
a total dis sregard of consequences, by improvident marriages, 
and by bereavements which he eould not foresee: and at this 
moment No, 14 is still in debt to the extent of more than forty 
rupees, and has neither plough nor bullocks, nor a pyee of 
ready money to buy them. Yet No. 14 may have his parallel 
in reckless guards-men and foolish eldest sons elsewhere. 

We class Nos. 15, 16, and 17 in the same category. Their 
PUINMAS vary from ten to twenty-five rupees, But the main 
fe atures of resemblance are, that they are all three e howkidars 
of the neighbouring station, paid hitherto by the Company’s 
money, and dressed out in an uniform chosen by a Company's 
officer, The pay is moderate, being three rupees eleht annas a 
month, and the work 1s ni¢ht-work ; - and in case of sickness, a 
substitute must be provided, but the payment ts made regularly, 
and the effect is visible in the number and appearance of the 
dwelling houses. These men had, all, other shareholders, wha 
eultivated the lands of the Joint possession, but as the pay of 
the chowkidart was not earricd to the common stock, the share of 
the three watchmen in the work of cultivation was provided for 
by Inred labour, No. 15 has, moreover, a brother who gains 
four rupees aamonth, by carrying bread and letters from the 
sudder or head station of the district, to the faetor y of a gentle- 
man just twenty miles distant. “The journey there and back is 
performed in two days regularly. No. 16 has this year spent 
eleht rupees in thatching a larce house—in fact, in thor ughly 
repairing it, and h: AS | aid his mone y down, like a gentleman. 
The condition of the ryot rises at onee, like oil in water, 
wherever service or even handicraft comes in aid of mere agri- 
culture, Ile who runs, may read this. 

No. 18 claims half of the tenure of No. 9, who is said to 
withhold it wrongfully. But we have given No. 18 separato 
mention, because he has learnt the trade of a mason and earns 
by it six rupees a month, not to speak of the increased intelli- 
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gence, which any trade beyond mere digging and delving js 
pretty sure to conter. 

No. 19 would he well off, _ al jumma of twenty rupees, 
counting 160 date trees on had he not to support three 
younger brothers, minors, aa had he not manaved to incur a 


debt of sixty rupees. The ereditor is a powertul Zeminday, 


though not the landlord, and the imterest is the usual USUYrlOus 
. ray * 4 }° 
one of two pyee monthly in the rupee. To what this amount- 
] 1° . 
ed to per cent.. annually, No. 1 Shad not the shohtest idea, but 


he evidently looked on this rate as one sanctioned by time 
and debt itself as a regular village mstitution, 
and 21 live close together, and are re markable from 


\ pry ’ 
YOURS. Zo\F «h 
oe. as ia Ty . an “ eer: id. : ; io 
thew \ I CORNLPAST. i1i¢ first Iss Vv < ly Oit with 2 wile as old 
. na br + . | do J : 
as himselii The cures are all dead, fie daughter's son 
I ils lett him for anot her Vi La r Llis > } I thre ’ rupees, 
COD tine of av sina || lot POUL [ his hi tls fits li vel{hood Wis 


1) 
once day labour, but bei ine old _ wae to work, he has, for 
the last two years, — mainly by charity. The seeond is 
equally poor in substance, but , bei ine young and lusty, manages 
for a portion of the year to earn four rupees eight annasa 
month, as a sugar baker in the house of a wealthy man in ano- 
ther village. And on this he, his wife, and two children, 
manace to subsist 

Nos. 22, 23, 24, and 25 are fair specimens of cultivators, 


who live solely by acriculture, and are yet some way removed 


from positive indie nce. Their tenures range from ten rupees 
to twenty oer es a year, Rvs y have all trom three to five 
hous CS adepreee, and th ree ‘four he ad of eattle, and the date 


earden came in aid of the riee field to each of them 


No. 26 has always that look of ease and content. of which 
the word * jolly” is perhaps the only fit expression, is 
tenure is only twelve rupees, but from light assessment and 
the deaths of all other shareholders, he has found it a very 
profitable one. Ile owns 400 date trees, of which, however, 
200 are lately planted. To look after the cutting and piercing 
of the bark he keeps a man at twelve rupees for the date 
season, and food and clothing ee from this year’s pro- 
duce he had made a profit of nearly seventy rupees; and wi ith 
part of this sum he had paid his rent, and had laid 1 up a store 
of rice, and the rest) he had buried in) the g@round—the 
invariable Savings’ Bank of ryots who have any thine to lay by. 
lor the sake of society he had invited his brother-in-law to 
come and live elose to him, and had bestowed on him a small 
yearly jumma of one rup ee eight annas, 

No, 27, after experience ing changes of fortune, had fallen on 
his legs. Ilis father had lett two villages in succession when 
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No. 27 was a boy, on account of family differences. But 
No. 27 had managed to acquire, as a non- ppg! cultiva- 
tor, three different jumunas in his own and a neighbouring 
village, the whole amounting to eleven 1 tanh es. Tle had got 
into debt thus year to the extent of twenty -five rupees, for 
the marriage of his younger brother; he had a wite aged seven, 
who lived in her father’s house, for the present: le dida little 
business in bricks and mortar as a mason, for which he oeea- 
sionally got an odd rupee or two, and he amused himself by 
angling in the neighbouring river, whenever he could find 
time, without dread of being forbidden the waters by landlord 
or ke We pe is 

No. 28 is one of the substantial proprietors of the village. 
The history of the family is curious. wA few years avo the 
tenure, though divided into shares nominally, was managed 
entirely by the or; of the family, an intelligent old) man 
Who bore the tithe of Miriddha, indicating some ancient oltice 
under the Moeul Gove ronment, of which every trace has perish- 
ed but the name. When this old eentleman died, and with 
hin died also the directing and controlling ageney which 
kept things together, and satisfied every sharcholder by allotting 
him his profits from the common stock, a se partion from the 
common mess, and a real division into six shares followed, as 
aiatter of course. Three of the shareholders are brothers, 
the others uncles and nephews But they still ali live in the 
same cluster of houses, which make a little village in them- 
selves. ‘There were not Jess than fourteen houses in- the 
clust ry, hor less than twenty head ot cattle dmongest the 
family. No, 28 himself could) read and write, and it is in- 
dicative of some progress that, besides the share of the land 
to which he had sueceeded, two or three snl pieces had 
been rented from the ryots of neighbouring villages, a rupee 
here and twelve annas there. This argues leisure and. skill 
to make such a speculation profitable, and no person could 
look on the well-built and well-thatched houses, or hear the 
common talk of the rest of the villagers, without fecling that 
such men as these, owing to the lightness of the Government 
demand, have stood their ground under the Perpetual Settle- 
ment, and have flourished and increased more or less all over 
the country, « mad that it is then ‘permanency and prosperity, as 
wellas that of the mere ryot, that we must en xleavour to secure. 

Nos. 29, 30, 31,32, and 33 present us with the same features 
of cultivators more likely to sink than to rise, from the pro- 
bable increase of shareholders and the division of property. 
Their tenures v: uy from ten to twenty rupees, they have all 
rice and date land, three or four houses, and from three to 
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five bullocks, and they are all married, One man works as a 
day -labourer occas sionally, and another, having learnt to read 
and write in his youth, has forgotten every thing but how to 
sign his name, from sheer want of prac tice. 

"No. 34 is put by himself as an instance of life that draws 
occasionally near to starvation, were It not that in this country 
a mouthful of rice is always thrown to the starving. Le has 
two rupees jumma, and he, his wife, two daughters, and one 
son, all live inone miserably small hut, while a few tools—tfor he 
is a day-labourer—and a little straw, are kept in a small open 
shed. Fever and dysentery had laid No. 34 up for some 
days, and reduced him to a wretched plight—but how, even 
when in health and strength, he is to pay his rent to the landlord, 
and to feed and elothe himself, wife and three children, on the 
nine or ten pyee a day, which is about the average remuneration 
of daily labour, forms a problem which pe rhaps ¢ an be solved in 
Bengal only. ‘That the thine ean be done ts, of Course, owing 
to the inutility of much clothing, the facility for emp Joyment, 
and the che apness of a 

No. 35 18 an ex: mp! le of the advant: wes of chakari or ser- 
vice however humble. Ile is a peon on the establishment of 
a moonsifl, or civil judge of the lowest grade, some twenty 
miles off, paid by serving processes Ile makes, in this way, 
between two and three rupees a sui. comes home when the 
Courts are closed, and, in the interval, leaves his father-in-law 
to look after his homestead and belongings, 

Of Nos. 36 and 37, the former had, and the other has, an 
appointment of the same kind. They were ch: Uprassts attach- 

ed to the criminal court. But the oftice of the former indivi- 

dual undergoing that unpleasant pe ess of abolition, which 
the natives h: learnt to designate by the term ebd/is, he had 
been reduce ‘ed to his jronma ol SIX rupees and to daily labour. 
The latter on four rupees a month, and ¢ pickings,’ did remark- 
ably well, as all his neighbours seemed to know. 

No. 38 has only a jumma of one rupee four annas a month, 
which hes just round the single house in which himself, his wile, 
and an unmarried brother, alllive. No. 38 is a day -labourer, 
but his brother earns one rupee cight annas a month, as servant 
to the slee k and eas y-going No. 6. and by throw ing all AY wnings 
intoa common stoc! K. the two brothe rs manage to eet on. It is 
undeniable that this mutual dependence and trust are con- 
stantly found, even in the humblest classes, and in the most 


striking degree, though varied, of course, by contrasts of 


ANUNOsity, such as a hot climate, evil advice, lnorance, and 
the devilry ot bad passions let loose, can call forth and 
sustain. 
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No. 39 1s as well off as the last man is poor. Ile is the 
proprietor of thirty-two rupees jmmma, and has one son, Two 
servants are maintained throughout the year, one man belong- 
ine to this village : and the other to a ne ‘ighbouring one, Nei- 
ther father nor son ever touch a plough or sickle. The son 
has read with a neighbouring Missionary. But even respec- 
tability and a fair exchequer have not saved this man from 
trouble. Five years ago he was cast In a summary suit for 

nt of ten rupees, and he evave his bond for the amount, 
“west unable to pay the whole at the time. The debt has 
been cleverly made to keep still at ten rupees from interest, 
and though four rupees were paid last year, the Zemindar who 
is the suecessful suitor, . lares that this sum is swallowed up 
by the interest, which it well may be, at the igh rate of two 
pyce inthe rupee a eal 

No. 40 shows us how two brothers, living in a common mess 
and in unbroken friendship, can get on as aericulturists with- 
out following any other trade. The two possess four capital 
houses, five head of cattle, and one calf, and 100 date trees. 
and have spent nearly thirty rupees im the erection of their 
best house. 

Nos. 41 and 42 have little to distinguish them from the rest 
of the village. Both are fairly off The first has sixteen 
rupees , jumma, six bullocks, one milch-cow, and four houses, 
The second lives with two brothers, in theese houses. to which 
he hopes to add a fourth next season, ona summa of twelve 
rupees a year. 

No. 43 is a substantial non-proprietary ryot, holding under 
No. 28. Ona small tenure of three rupees, he has managed to 
rear one hundred date trees, some of which however are not yet 
ripe for pie reing, and this year he has sold date juice to the 
amount of twenty rupees, Besides this he has realised twenty 
rupees, at the rate of five rupees a month for four months, by 
boiling date juice, and converting it into the coarse goor or mo- 
lasses, in a neighbouring village. This man’s lease is drawn out 
for an inv: aria’ le rate of rent as long as he chooses to pay it, and 
his biography shows how much better chance a man may have 
under asmall resident proprietor of the same village, than under 
agreat non-resident Zemindar, whose sole a a of a tenant is 
a ductile or malleable article, to be squeezed or hammered out 
into yielding more metal. 

No. 44, though a proprietor, with cultivators holding under 
him, is not so well off as No. 43. His Jumma of thirty -two 
rupees is divided with his nephew, who lives in a house ad- 


joining. The tenure had been originally rated at rupees 


twenty-four, but the Zemindar had it measured, in the exercise 
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of that right to which he is unquestionably entitled, but 
which the ryot always looks on as one of the greatest vriey- 
ances in the world. Both No. 44 and his nephew are in debt 
to a money-lending Zemindar, the former fifteen rupees, and 
the latter ten rupees, 

In Nos. 45, 46, and 47, we descend again below the mere 
agriculturist, to men who weed corn, dig, pl ugh, or do any job 
for daily hire. Their tenures are none of them above three 
rupees eight annas, anil « omprise the land just round the house, 
One man sells the milk of his two milch-cows. Another has 
to support his aged mother, and leaves his wife with her fathe: 
The third used to live with his brothe i i-law, but has set up ae 
himself rather than be a burden on a relation. [le has two cows, 
the milk of which is sold to enable him to live, on days when 
he may have to work at the repairs of his own house, or when 
work is not to be had. This man is still unmarried, but when 
the important event in his life-time may come off, it will be 
no difficult matter to conjecture the position in which he will 
be placed, in regard to the nearest substantial ryot or maha/jun, 
who lives by the wants of others. 

No. 4 8 is ovTis or Nobody, cls revards the village we are 

Pn Sal It appears that this man used to live in a village 
ten miles off, where he held a jwmma of eighty-one rupees. 
Falling into difficulties, he had been compe Hed by the money- 
lender to abandon it, though whether the usurer ha : got posses- 
sion of the tenure by mortgage, or had sold it up, we were un- 
able precisely to fathom. Bei ing driven to desperation he came 
across country with all bis womankind, sisters, and brothers’ 
wives, and his old father, and settled on a small hol ling of four 
rupees, cont: uning four houses owned by a small proprietor of a 
neighbouring villa ee, Differences however were adjusted, by No. 
‘8 agreeing to t: ake back his old tenure, at aslightly enhanced 
rate, and he had returned to his home. The abandoned pro- 
prietor had sold all the houses except one, and the purchasers 
had removed them, and of eourse, the next thing to be done 
would be to establish a new tenant. Nothing is more common 
than for men hard pune by creditors , or at variane e with 
relatives, or landlords, to quit one village for another in the 
neighbourhood, though it is unusual for a man to leave the 
part of the country ) r the district to whie hy he has he eH ac- 
eustomed., And it is e qually common for men in want of a 
house to purchase one st: mding, and carry it off bodily with the 
help of neighbours or friends, the root whole, and the sides 
and posts separate. All that is necessary is to untie the 
fastenings and the house is dissolved. 

Nos, 49 and 50 are moderately well off. The first has six 
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houses and a tenure of twenty-five rupees, and his son had 
learnt the trade of a mason. His sister’s son lived close to 
him, and had a small tenure of three rupees, which gave him 
one beegah of rice land, and some milch-cows. No, 50 is 
very old, has one plough and two pairs of bullocks and four 
houses. Tis labour is confined to chopping straw and pottering 
about the house. The work is really done by his nephew, 
who, with a wife and three children, lives with him and will 
inherit the property. 

No. 51 is a vacancy. The ryot died, and his wife and 
minor son went away to their relations, while the proprietor 
of the holding, who is No. 39, was looking out for a new 
tenant. ‘Those who know the Mofussil will readily desery the 
foundation of a law-suit, in any claim to re-entry which the 
minor son may make when he attains his majority, especially 
if the new tenant should mappe n not to suit the leasing - 
prietor, And as readily will they imagine the sort of suit, 
one for allewed forcible dispossession of the minor, bae ‘ked 
by the proprietor and his dependant ryots, against a determined 
sturdy tenant, pleading that the minor had gone aw ay of his 
own accord, and appe: aling for himself to that visible possession 
which in India, as in England, i is often nine points of the law. 
We have reserved Dogberry and Figaro to close the biogra- 
phies of this village. 

No 52 is the village chowkidar. Tle has two jummas each 
of eight rupees cight-annas: a young cousin lives with him, 
and his brother has two houses in the same ene ‘losure, though 
the two do not live in a common mess. There had bes n thre 1e 
brothers to divide the family inheritanee, but one had died. 
The chowkidar howled periodic: ally three times in the night, 
slept during the day, and cultivated his share of the lands by 
the system of Barga, under which, as many of our readers 
know, the ploughman gives the seed and the labour, and takes 
one-half of the crop. The whole system of the village watch 
has lately undergone examination, and the result has been 
clearly to show that the watchmen are usually nominated by 
the zemindar or his agents, at the requisition of the m: Aois= 
trate; that these watchmen receive payment, sometimes in 
kind, but oftener in mone y; that payment is compe led by the 
authorities of the district under a stretch of the law, and 
that there is a sort of supervision exercised over the conduct of 
watchmen gener ally, though they are not disciplined, nor en- 
rolled, nor chosen in the manner most conducive to the security 
of property, or the detection of crime. The pay of the watch- 
man in our village, like so many others, is assessed rateably 
on each house, the lowest rate being two pyce a month, or 
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six annas a year, and the highest being about three or fou, 
annas a month, or from two to three rupees a year. Of course 
paid irregularly, and a great deal depends 
on the character of the chowkidar and his ability to dun, on the 
of the season, and on the temper of the mhabitants. 
-tolerably certain, which is that. this 
t] 


thre ai & dues are 


coodness 
But of one thine we ar 
individual, if not superannuated, is perfectly mma position to 
know all that goes on, bad or good, in his village, if he only 
choses to exert hunsell. 

No. 55 1s the villave harber, the only [linda in the V1 
Nearly forty vears ago this man leit a neighbouring \ 
beeause his father died there, and this misfortune, combined 


rut 


is cases — ¢ ’ ; a : : 
mer ditheulty — induced il dislike tO tie praee 


with ot ; 
ny | thirtv-six ruy es. In the same 


he still keeps a tenure ther ; 
enclosure with himself lives his nephew, who has retained the 
title of Jemadar, because his father had onee held) such an 
office. Both No. 53, and his nephew, ply their trade on Hindu 
and Mohanunedan alike. The barber's razor confers ho 
pollution; and no expiation need follow his touch, From 
Brahmin to Kayast, from Hindu shop-keeper to Mohammedan 
acriculturist, all may pass under the shears of the Napit or 
Paramanih, or Shit, for by such titles Is the barber known. 
No caste keeps a barber for itself, except the Chandal who is 
no caste at all. The earnines of this individual amount to 
fifteen or twenty rupees a year. The eluster of houses of 
uncle and nephew numbers no less than thirteen. The barber's 
son has been educated, and holds a place in the Post Oftee 
department of five rupees a month, The nephew commenced 
to die a tank for the beneiit of the village generally, but. stop- 
ped short aut lea -{ elehit or ten feet ON thie \\ rone side, and his 
tank was universally condemned, in emphatic language, as a 
piece of humbue, or sham in short, such as those abortive 
and shallow atten] is atl reform, by which larver communities 
are continually excited and deluded. The Barber. like all 
men of his class everywhere, is the greatest gossip for miles 
round, 

No. 54, our last man, may be said to belong half to this 
Villave and half to the one which we are about to deseribe. 
He has a Jumma of three rupees tn the * Seat of Prosperity,” 
and atwelve rupees ditto in the “City of Fortune.” But 
bis real connection with the latter is that he performs the 
ofice of watchman to it. on three rupees a month, because the 


whole comnts 6 for reas Mis to he explained, are too proud to 
’ ; ° , F ie” * 

do the work. And with this man ends our description 0! the 

individual Villager. (dur remarks on the veneral aspect and 


state of the Villave will follow. 
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We now change from almost pure Mohammedanism to the vil- 
lage of pure Hindus, or the * City of Fortune.” It lies at the 
distance of half a mile from the abode of the community just 
described, and is tenanted by the Hlindu agricultural caste, 
well-known in Lower Bengal as Sadgope. The peculiarity of 
this tribe is its strong de ‘votion to one single pursuit, to the 
exclusion of almost every other. A Sadgope will engage in 
no miscellaneous business, will learn no handicraft, will take 
no humble appointment as peon, watchman, burkundaz and the 
like, will not drive a cart, will do nothing except bore his date 
trees, weed his rice lands, or cultivate his indigo. Consequently, 
the features of one house inthe village closely resembling 
these of the neighbouring houses, the forbearanee of our 
readers will not be very severely taxed, 

No. 1 is the leading man of the place. This dwelling affords 
aremarkable instance of a Tlindu family living in unbroken 
amity and peace. Ile himself, his ne phe w, two brothers and 
their families, in all about twenty-five pe ople, live ina cluster 
of seven houses. No quarrel has ever arisen, even between the 
wives. The whole family re tovether, the food being cooked in 
two small kitchens. No.1 is a proprietor of about LOO rupees 
jumma, and had once held a place as gomashtah, which, as it 
involved reading and writing, it was not) bencath his dignity 
to hold. Ile was then remunerated by three rupees a month, 
and had to colleet rents of 1,000 rupees a year. But his 
master, having been obliged to * reduce his establishment,” 
the place was doubled up with some other place, and No, 1 fell 
hack on agriculture. Yet even now he is able to hire servants 
oceasionally, and is looked on as aman extremely well off. 

Nos. 2, 3, 4,5, 6,7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13 all present. the 
same characteristics. The ~— which are not heavily 
assessed, range from four or five to thirty rupe es. No family has 
lessthan three wood ~ ses, and some have half-a-dozen. Nearly 
every man has a pair of ploughs and two pair of bullocks ; and 
ig have mileh-cows besides. The milk was usually drunk 
by the family, rather than sold. The cultivation comprised 
early and late rice, date gardens, indigo for seed, mustard and 
linseed, vetches and pulse, One or two only can read or write, 
very family is certainly far above indigence or misery. 

No. 14 is a proprietor, owning twelve rupees jumma, with two 
houses, and the empty, rais sed mud-floors of two more. This 
man Sou : quite alone, having lost his father, mother, and ano- 
ther relation, by one fell swoop of the cholera a year ago, His 
intellect, never very strong, had nearly given way under this 
blow, and he had just sense enough le 4t him to go about his 
laily business of sowing and p loughing. 
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No. 15, at the other end of the village from No. 1, is in his 
small way, nearly as well off! His two elder brothers are dead. 
but their wives and families, . his own, and his youngest 
brother’s family, fifteen souls in all, dwell together in’ four 
houses, This man is not a tenant ancy tor, but a mere under- 
tenant of a —: village proprietor, or rather of a number of 
them—for, being given to agriculture only, he holds no less 
than eight sim: all portions of land, under « ieht different people, 
the least being assessed at one rupee, and the largest at 
seven rupees cight annas a year. | 

No. 16 is much lower inthe seale. Ile has three houses 
and three head of cattle, but has a siek and helpless brother 
to support. Yet being in the habit of cultivating the lands oft 
others, receiving half the crop for his pains, he manages to live, 
under the * eold shade’ of men better off, 

No. 17 has only himself and a minor cousin to support. He 
has asmall holding of his own, but finding this insuflicient, 
has taken small portions of land under no less than nine other 
proprietors, at a total of nineteen rupees. Ie possesses 


villave 
three mileh-eows, several calves, and 


four houses, five bullocks, 
two bulls, of which last, it will be necessary to get rid, as 
the animals are constantly fighting, and inasmuch as to keep 
them for breeding would entail a loss of easte. This man, 
it is quite obvious, is one of the stout yeomen of the village, 

if such aterm can be applied to the Bengali at all. 

Now. 18 was onee a rich man, that is, he was proprietor of 
lands paying filty rupees to the Zemindar. Tle had a pair of 
bullocks, a cow, and four good houses, But twenty years ago, 
falling into trouble, he sold his jwmma, ¢. e. he parte ‘d with his 
ropriectary rights toa ne iehbouring and powerful Zemindar. 
This, by the wav. is cons tantly the first ste p adopted by influ- 
ential men in this eountr V5 when the ‘y wish for purposes of 
agerandis sement, or for the annoyance of an adve ‘rsary, to get 
a firm footing in any estate or village, But whether there 
was no adversary to annoy, or whe ther the combined influence 
of an agric ultural community, all in the same boat, and with 
no dissensions, such as weaken the small re public, was too muc th 
for the man of wealth and ambition, we cannot exactly say; 
but No. 18 Was permitted, after the loss of his rights, to live 
on, as an occupant, paving the same rent of fifty rupees a year, 
Obvious ly, here is the seed of a lawsuit, ora ‘downright wood 
quarrel at some future d: iv. in the present position of this rvot 
towards his Zemindar. Mafters are, however, quiet for the 
present, and the Zemindar either sees no advantage, or has 

tailed to push it, or is simp) ly content with having realised his 


dues, 
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No. 19 ends this small village, and is the only non-agricul- 
{ural man in the place. He is the barber, possessing a small 
ronima of three rupees, which he easily finds meahs to ¢c ultivate, 
four houses, no eattle, and, like his fellow in the Praag 
village, he shaves every one, excc))t positive out-castes, or the 
lowest of the Hindu community, such as Domes and Bawdis 
And with him ends our slight sketch of the fortunes of every 
family, in two ne iehbouring villages, tenanted by men of oppo- 
site creeds. 

Krom individual biographies we now come, as promised, to 
eeneral characteristics ; and the first point on which we shall 
touch, is that of the land tenure, and the rent of the whole vil- 
laves. Our readers, who know any thing of real village 

‘ommunities, will at onee see that inthe North-West Provinces, 
our small Hin lu nei age of agriculturists would have probably 
presented us with a rood type of the Bhyachara system. The 
avriculturists would. (8 we been perhaps Jats or Kurmis. There 
would have been several Thoks or Pattis in the village, and 
Nos. Land 15 would most certainly have been ap pointed the 
pots rdars or men responsible for the revenue. Then there 
would have been a settlement with its field m: Ips, made about 
twenty years ago by a crack Collector; at which time the facil- 
ities for irrigation and for the sale of produce, would have 
been care fully recorded ; every acre cultivated, culturable, 
waste and unproductive, would have been se parately noted 
down; an impertinent intruder—one Zubberdust Khan, who 
had wished to make out a title to the whole village as Zemindar, 
might have been promptly thrust aside, and the land would 
have been assessed at the rate of at least two rupees eight 
aunas a beegah, Then there would have been a quantity 
of statements, and maps, and figures, shewing the allow- 
ances of watchmen, the pe rquisites of Lasbe rdars, the roads 
and footpaths, the ravines and salt-pits, the mumber of 
ploughs and the heads of eattle possessed by the community, 
and, in short, there would have been that exact, minute, 
and wonderful record of rights, which no native Government 
and probably no European Government, except that of the 
Knglish, would ever have thought of compiling as part of a 
grand scheme. Elaborate and beautiful as the mac ‘hinery was, 
it was much too intricate to endure, A Mutiny last year ‘show- 
ed the necessity of a class possessing wealth and independence, 
to stand as links between the ce sultiv: ator and the Government. 
The mere lapse of time, and the complic ation of interests and 
of law-suits in all progressing societies, would have gradually 
broken up the village system, without mutiny, violenc e, or 


disruption, in the course of three generations. In spite of our 
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desire to see the rights of small proprictors, under-tenants, and 
even mere ec ‘ultivea tore, C le arly recorde ' Or ai least define 7 >; we 
CONT atulate ourse Ives on having esc aped the Villave “Vstem 1 
Bengal. As to the land tenures in our two villawes, they 
are pretty much alike. he Tlindu Village pay Ss, as 1 has 
done lor years, t0 one sinele landholder, that is, 10 a person 
\ he has a dar-mourousi or perpetual lease OVET the Whol Villave 
eri anted to him by al mourust-dar, who had obtained his richt 
Penn <t thee Bs ja.” Three Zemindars caine into contact in the 
Mohammedan village. ‘The rate of rent levied by these four 
Zemindars is about fourteen annas per beegah, with no distine- 
ton of in- fie af | Ol ot out-tie ‘ld, of oO sarde 7 OF of bomeste ac, of e arly 
or of { late rice. Not one ol ( the sec vA ve “nindars or rent rece ive I's 
has ever set foot in either village, or done any thine to develope 
them. as far as we know, and in all human probability not one 
of them ever will, There is no cutchery in either 5 ill: ave, the 
rents being paid at a place in the so eoiieonge by the several 
substantial small proprietors, whose means © ‘livelihood we 
have ventured to deseribe above. These small esa ee in the 
neighbourhood of the place we are writing from, and in several 
other districts, are termed gantidars. But we care little about 
a local term, which conveys no distinet unpression to the mind, 
and which may mean the same thing as half-a-dozen very dil- 
ferent terms in use in other parts of Se comntry. What we do 
eare about is the significant fact, that in such men we tind those 
who appear to us to be the real proprietora of the soil. Their 
rate of rent is fixed and cannot be enhanced, except under some 
very peculiar circumstances ; they plant and dig, prune, cut 
down, and build up, transter, sell, mortgage, alienate, and es- 


tablish ryots on their lands, exac tly as thev ple ase. ‘The miles of 


date gardens which met the e ye in every direction over thousands 
of plains, are manly their creation ; they colleet from half-a- 
dozen mere ryots on the one hand, or cultivate, by hired labour, 
a small home farm on the other ; they have all those attributes 
Which, to minds not wilfully blind to facts, nor wedded to 


theories, nor be yond the power of conviction, are dese riptive ot 


Virtual, tangib le, de fucto, owners hip) i in the land. Underneath 
them. we have the cultiv: ating ryots, resident and non-resident, 


of which our list furnishes so many examples, The rate of 


rent paid by these latter men to the small proprietors is fairly 
established by custom, but is of course higher than what is 
paid to the re nt-receivine Zemindar, In the present instance 
we should Sily that it w as, on the average, about one rupee 
four annas, or one rupee two annas, for rice land, two on. 3 
for gardens, and about two rupees, or two rupees four annas, 

two rupees eight annas, for homestead. The three donee i 
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es are entangled and interlaced in the most arbitrary fashion, 
and so are the lands held by the cultivators. One man 
has a small piece round lis house, another at some little 
distance, two beegahs in the plain to the west, and a date 
earden in the plain to the east. The term = by which this 
interlacing of oe or estate, 1s vulearly known in 
sg Bengal, is 2talgola ; the terms which to E nelish ears, 
e should cnn to deseribe the contusion of things i In vene= 
val enaused by this arrangement, are either the well-known 
terms of Johnson about a net as * deeussated and reticulat- 
ed at intervals, with interstices between the intersections” 
or those of Burke applied to the fameus Cabinet, the 
* CuUrlous piece of patch work,” the * diversified mosaic’ 
in which the members knew nothing of cach other until they 
found themselves ** pigeing, heads and points, in the same 
truckle-bed.’ 
As far as we can speak with any authority on so complicated 
a question, we should say that, as a general rule, the ryots have 
no acknowledged right to transfer their hok lines, without due 
notice to the proprie tor who established them: that when the ‘vy do 
venture to transfer them off-hand, a quarrel ensues; that they 
are not considered liable to ejectinent as long as they pay their 
rent, nor to enhaneement of that rent, as long as they have 
any document to depend on, or one which will stand the test of 
a civil or a summary suit ; that both real proprietor and hum- 
bler ryot are consti utly linble to have their lands measured, and 
their rents raised, not indeed on its aver: ave on the beegah, but 
because the land is found to be of greater area than was ima- 
ined, or than the lease was given for: and that land, accord- 
ing to an old native proverb, with * gold and women,” is gene- 
rally found to be the most fruitful source of protracted Litiga- 
tion, or of internal village feuds. Of course there may be 
exceptions to all the above rules. The local influence or cha- 
racter of the Zemindar too, may affect the rent-roll marvellous- 
ly; he may be meddling, ambitious, and oppressive ; or if he be 
weak and unskilful, he will stand no chance whatever with a few 
energetic small proprie tors backed by the spears, bamboos, and 
Cc lubs of the Cc ultiv: ating tenants, To pursue the point of actus al 
proprietorship further, would lead us into too long an enquiry. 
We shall conclude our remarks as to the actual tenures, by ob- 
serving that, in such a village as we have described, one Zamie- 
dar or — might at any time create a puttunt tenure on his 
estate, or give it in ¢jurah or farm, The puttunidar, in his time, 
migat create a dar-puttuni, and the latter again a seh-puttunt 
~just as the farmer or ¢jarah-dar might create a dar-ijarah and 
svon, Matters are usually more simple when this has not 
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been done. But it may aid those who are inclined to follow 
up suc h resceare the Ss, OF who dise ‘Uss SUC ‘hh que stions in the c loset. 
if they will reme mber to look out, first, for the Zemindar or 
Talookdar paying revenue to Government, who collects from 


one villawe, frome he lf a dozen, ol ‘from the whole P ereunnah: 


next, for the subst antic spl propric tors, who, in clp) pe Arance 
middiemen, own a quarter, one-eighth, or one-half the village, we 
care not by what title they are designated ; next, for any 
cultivating rvots, with clear proprietary rights if there be suc ‘h, 
who practic ally will not differ much, exce pt in status, from the 
afvresaid small proprietors: and, finally, for the class of men 
who squat, take leases, temporary or permanent, and do the main 
business of cultivation, with riehts hardly defined, but quite 
capable of definition, all over the eountr) y. Possib ly by fol- 
lowing such a course of enquiry, Indian revenue may not be 
quite such a puzzle as it seems. 

The influence which the famous Perpetual Settleme ut may 
have had over such villages, we cannot entirely pass by, thou: oh 
it is difficult to determine it with complete accuracy. — TF irst 
for Zeiindars or Talookdars to influence the fortunes of ryots, 
they must be men paying considerable sums as revenue, and 
not men who have had the good fortune to have petty estates 
of a few annas or a few rupees, and of COFPES Poi ling small 
acreave, recorded se peur ate ‘ly IN) the books of the C ollec ‘torate. 
Inour two vill: aves the several Zemindars are all men of wealth 
and substance, and some of them have abundant means. That 
they do not meddle with the athurs of the ryots, Is, We beheve, 
the best thing that can happen. A Zemindar is either easy- 
voing, and leaves things pretty much as they are, or he is active, 
acute, and determined to look into business himself. In the 
former ease the condition of the villagers will depend mainly 
on the character of the agents, who may take their cue from 
their master, or on the small proprietors, or middlemen, who 
are, obviously, less imposing and less difficult wi the ryot to 
deal with. If the Zemindar, on the other h: ind, be eifted with 
a head for business, the odds are ten to one that he institutes 
law-suits by scores, that he uses, as he has a legal right to use, 
every means which the law puts w ithin his reach, to assess highly, 
to measure strictly, and to enforee punctu: ally his demands ; that 
he also collects all sorts of illegal cesses whenever he is in want 
of money ; that he will bear no rival near the throne; that he 
will resort to force at any time: and that, after a short struggle, 
the rvots or the middlemen find it hopeless to contend with 
him, and vive up the une ui al contest. We are re: ady to pro- 
duce numerous e xamples of both kinds, varying from w eakness 
and good nature, up to the most grinding seyerity. But still, 
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taking one with another, we firmly believe that the rural popu- 
lation are not by any means so utterly crushed and annihilated 
as is supposed, What with the general lightness of the land- 
tax, the surprising fe rtility of the country, the expansion of 
commerce, the divisions of estates, the ere ations of small 
tenures, the te mpor ary alienations, the farms, the puttunis, the 
power of combination which, however, is so often misdirected, 
the immense number of paid) situations which our administra- 
tion, as well as the whole zemindary system, creates and main- 
tains—what with all this, we say, the vill: wer, one stage above 
a ploughman or day-labourer, has several chanees. All are 
not yet reduced to one dead level of equality. Many rights, 
though precar ious, are quite capable of consolidation. Now is 
the time for the Reformer and the Statesman to 

Ring out a slowly dying cause 

And ancient forms of party-strife, 

Ring in the nobler modes of life, 

With sweeter manners, purer laws. 
And these last we believe to exist in the Bill for the preser- 
vation of under-tenures, and in part of that for the consoli- 
dation of the laws relative to rent. Quousgue tandem are 
we to wait for the former Bill? There is indeed an opportunity 
for repairing the OMIsslons of the benevole ‘hi founde rr ot the sys- 
tem, which, true and untrue to its name, is a perpetual subject 
for unsettled discussions. But if discussion terminates in 
action, the great scheme may eventually call forth an amount 
of real prosperity, of whic h even Shore and Cornwallis had 
never ventured to dream. 

We now proceed to look in at ™ ryots of our villages at 
home. For a description of the agriculture of the country, 
the implements, and their value es uses, we venture to refer 
our readers to Articles No. I, and No. VI., in numbers XVII, 
and LVIL. of this Review respectively. It would be wrong to 
say that the ryot is very badly hous ed. except in the case of 
the ver y poorest, his hut, or cott: ive, or house, is made of good 
materials, eas sily procured. Some of the dwellings are models 
of neatness, The posts of the house are gener ally bamboo, 
hut occasionally the trunk of the date o r palm tree is used, 
The best material for the sides is split bamboo, joined s0 as to 
make a firm wattle. When time is precious, ready-made 
mats of coarse reeds are simply tied to posts to form ie sides of 
a house, and the work is done. The roof is made of a light 
frame of split bamboo, covered witha thick coarse grass, grown 
in crass preserves for the purpose, and giving a thate he quite 
impervious to rain. AIL good houses have at least one verand: ah, 
and the deeta or earthen floor on which the house is built, is 
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sometimes four or even five feet high. To keep the earthen sides 
intact. they are washed at intervals with a mixture of cow. 
dune, earth, and water, which, — not white, answers the 
purpose of white-wash. Most ryots can repair or even erect 
their own dwelling houses, but all but the very poorest are ac- 
custome “dl toe mploy the ser vic Cs of men we II- know lh as ghurra- 
mies. or house-makers, and who have no connection with « “urpen- 
tering, a much higher branch of art. As far as mitigating the 
power of the sun, or keeping off the drenching rain, or render- 
in¢ his home secure ag: _ st any ordinary eale, short of the well 
remembered hurricane o "1852, the rvot has decent notions 
of convenience and wot It is in the commonest rules of 
conservaney that he entirely fails. We have repeatedly seen 
the fourth house in a cluster erected, so as exactly to exclude 
the wholesome influence of the south-west summer wind, the 
reason invariably given being, that privacy is to be preferred 
to purity of atmosphere, or that to admit air might admit the 
driving rain also, Of course, the stagnation of the atmosphere 
is aggravated by a neglect of the sources of miasma and 
disease. Water may st: inate within a few yards of a dwelling 
nee. 4 as it does at the door of m: iny an Iris hhovel. In the hole, 
from which the earth has been taken to raise the house-floor, 
may colleet) for months, falling leaves, scourings and rain- 
water, and refuse vegetation, Beneath the loftier trees there 
may arise a dense green underwood, which is the abode 
of snakes, and which is not even useful for fuel. All these 
causes combine to produce or to perpetuate the diseases by 
which the rural population are so much afleeted. Of course 
the neehbourhood of groves of fruit trees, or of the larger 
kind of timber, is not only harmless, but positively bene ficial. 
Those only who have seen a village newly estab lished, round 
which the fruit and timber trees have not erowth to form a 
shelter, can have an idea of the deeree of heat and of vlare, 
to which its mbabit; ants are exposed. It is not the Grove ot 
mangoe or date trees, or the tamarind. though the natives have 
a superstition that t i aminor Upas tree, that does the dam- 
ave—it is the mass of cree pers, the rotting leaves, and the pool 
of water, on which the sun, the erent purifier, rarely shines. 
Yet in spite of all tnis, the rvot exhibits neatness and dex- 
terity in much of his handiwork. When he has a valuable 
garden, he ean trench and dig it round, bank up the earth 
thrown out of the treneh. and top the whole with a thorn 
or bamboo fenee, which will kee pout everything, but the most 
dete ‘rmined * pasture -bre: aker.” Ilis d; ate trees are shaped 
and pierced on alternate sides vear after year, with se entific 
regularity. With his plough, which in shape i is like an anchor, 
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and his harrow which is a mere ladder of two bamboos, he ean 

rform perfect miracles of pulverisation. A couple of oxen 
il thrash out the riee crops on a thre shing floor levelled in one 
eorner of his field, and hardened to the consistency of brick 
without losing a grain inan hundred ears. With his stationary 
knowledee, his unv arving routine, and his common tnple- 
ments, he has, aided by a fertility of soil, and by suitable 
alternations of climate, contrived to stamp on thousands and 
thousands of square miles in Bengal, two undeniable features, 
that of the pkuin covered from edve to edve with green, waving, 
unbroken, rice crops: and that of the v ill: ave, in which the hs ibi- 
tations of man, however numerous, are obliterated by a mass of 
verdure such as the pen of a Kingsley, or the pencil of a 
Turner, alone might adequately dese ribe, 

To say that there is much to be mended in the condition of 
the Bengali : that he has to learn and unlearn ; that g@ood 
laws must be devised in his behalf to be carefully worked by 
the best men which any system or service, Company's ; or 
Queen's, can produce ; that the rudiments of such education as 
will be practical ought to be placed, if possible, within the 
reach of thousands, and not merely of hundreds or scores ; 
and that not even the agriculture, and certainly not the com- 
meree, or the common trades in any one district, have yet 
received their full development—is to say what any reason- 
able reformer will be ready to endorse. But to talk of all 
Boeneali villages as mere ” hovels, * as abodes of * nce 
and ** wretehedness,” and of all ryots as ** pove rty-stric] Ke n,’ 
and as * dragging on a miserable existence,” a “ burden to 
themselves,” is to indulge in sheer declamation to which the 
luekless faet, the worse be it for them, seems to us in direct 
Opposition, 

In the case of our two villages, we have arrived at the 
conclusion, after a comparison of many statements, that as 
fur as regards mere agriculture, the Hindus have the best of it. 
Their land is somewhat better ploughed, their crops are more 
carefully weeded, their cattle stronger, and their own power 
of enduranee and eon of times and seasons, superior, 
on the whole, to the Mohammedans : ; the Hindu cultivator can 
work from morning till near twelve o’clock, without bite or 
sup, though we have heard natives admit that after such 
exposure, in April or May, the well-worked cultivator comes 
home to his wife or family, with the appetite of a savage, and 
the temper of a demon. ‘The Mohammedan in the next village, 
must have a whiff or a taste of something before he sets to 
work, and will hardly last out as long as the Sadgope. It was 
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quite clear to us that there were fewer instances of positive 
indigenee in our Hindu village. Dut, so also, were there 
instances of men with eapability to rise in the world, 

s had been kept out of the village by 
which would not take service, which would 
which disdained every- 


fe wer 
low many rupe 
a foolish pride, 
not work at this or that kind of labour, 
thine but the agriculture, which had remained the same for 
centuries, or the per which {ew of the villagers eould wield ! 
What chance is th re of progression in a community, whieh 
must merease by a law of nature, whose occupations never 
vary, and whose sphere of occupation can scarcely be ever 
enlarged ? Taken as the rule, the Mohammedans of senegal a 
behind the Hindus in activity, and keenness of ‘i ree aay to 
their own interests. And taking even this exception, we 
found the Mussulmen envying the Hindus for their superior 
cultivation. But we own that we would rather cast in our 
lot with the population, which numbers its peons, and watch- 
men, its masons and dawk-runners, its ploughmen and house 
abe ae with the one which persists in doing nothing 
but driving the same plough, on the same maxims, over the 
same eround, at the same periods of every year. 

As regards conveniences, both villages are not unfavourably 
situated, They have a flourishing hazar, with a bi- weekly 
market or Haut within two miles and a half. ‘There is a 
second smaller bazar within the same dista ince, and another 
second-rate Jlaut within a mile. But the true interest of the 
ryot is to travel to the more distant bazar, because the 
necessaries and comforts of life are cheaper, where the competi- 
tion is the greater. Besides the barber, as already observed, 
“eg is no person plying any of those hereditary tr: ades, which 

e beheved to be essential parts ef a pure village system, and 
i ‘re is no one remunerated by land for any services whatever. 
The watehman is paid irrecul: ily ,as we have shewn, by a tax on 
each house, which varies trom two pice to three or four annas 
a month, and which is exacted according to the measure and 
moral status of the watchman, with more or less of that worry, 
without which nothing in this country is ever paid or done, A 
blacksmith lives in a not distant village, and will make or re- 
pair the ploughshares or other AOTIC ultural i implements, when 
sent for, for so much rice in the husk per year. In the adjoining 
Village are some Mohammedan oilmen—the Telibet ing the Hindu, 
and the Kolhu the Mussulman, who follows the trade of oil press- 
ing. The Mohamedans have waxed {at by manufacturing linseed 


{ 
=°* 


oil, and Miuist; ard a] il, W lic hh the poore a> lasse 1S burn in }) re fe rence 
to oil of Cocoanut, and by selling it wholesale or re ‘tail. with- 
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out license, on ** the premises.” A little further off lives a set 
of carpenters, who can turn out capital bullock carts at about 
four rupees eight annas a piece, and who, besides ploughs, and 
harrows, stools and boxes, if required, can, at a pinch, rise to 
the higher departments of the art, and carve a log of wood 
into an image of Durea or Jagannath, like the faber of 
Horace, who, after being in doubt, whether 
Scamnum, faceretne Priapum, 
Maluit esse Deum. 

Close to the eraeck carpenter, resides a class of potters, who 
ean, each of them, turn out about thirty or forty common 
earthen pots a day, baking them in a 9h rows one above another, 
to the amount of perhaps au hundred at atime. The clay for 
this work is fortunately to be found, hy i little search, in almost 
any Benegal plain, but the fuel of the trade comes rarely to less 
than one rupee cight annas or two — aimonth., The potters 
we allude to, are, in their way, men of capacity, and can manu- 
facture, not mercly the sm: all vessels, which are sold in hundreds 
ata pyee, or halfa pyce a head; but the large jars, such as 
would have held a good sized thief a piece, and into yn h the 
watehtul ee mioht have poured any amount of boiling 
liquid. A) third villave, also not far off} is tenanted - a whole 
tribe of Moh ammedan weavers, called jo/as, to distineuis sh them 
from the Hindu Tanti. Every one of these men has a small 
piece of land to depend on, besides his trade. But the trade 
itself brings ina lot of money to the village. Four persons 
ean turn yarn which costs seven rupees eight annas, into 
dhooties and chudders, which will sell for ten rupees ereht 


annas, in the course of eight di ays. OF the four persons so em- 


ployed, two may be women or boys, who are merely required to 
card or comb the yarn, At this rate a family, allowing for days 
when no work is done, can, without diffie ‘ulty, clear from seven 
to ten rupees a month. There are no general complaints of 
poverty, or inability topay rent from bad seasons, wherever such 
trades are carried on. And the weavers’ quarter is, by univer- 
sal consent, looked on by the mere agriculturists, as_ literally 
plethoric with wealth. We suspect, however, that Manches- 
ter is gradually coming into the markets, and is likely to sup- 
ply the population with a better and more dur: ible article 
at a cheaper rate. These men will sell, like the oilmen, 
Wholesale and retail, to the man who pays them a passing visit 
and wants a dhooti; or in open market by bundles and suits 
of elothes. 

One of the real hardships to which the rural population are 
exposed, arises from the want of water, plentiful, permanent, 
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and pure. Those who have only known the head stations of dis 

triets in Bengal, may imagine that reservoirs are only too many, 
At such plac es every magistrate for generations has had - 
‘eoall” to excavate or clean out some one tank or other, 
And the result is that there are often more tanks than ean be 
kept clean, or free from that vegetation which is 2 main 
source of defilement. Dut, in the rea? mofussil, it constant, 
happens that half a dozen villages have one tank amonest 
them. Sometimes it may be one of those splendid excavations, 
which speak of the time when labour was very cheap, Rajas 
very powertul, and piety and charity active. The mea- 
surement of one of these re SCrVoLrs, at this moment before us, 
shows that it is 615 yards in leneth, 185 ditto in breadth, and 
deep in proportion. But no such monument of * the eraspines 
of an insatiable generosity,” which had laboured to perpetuate 
itself in the future, adorn the two villages which we have been 
deseribing. Each village has a half-excavated tank, which 
holds water from the commencent of the rainy season to the 
end of January or so. And precisely when the sun is the fiercest, 
and water most required, the inhabitants have no resource 
but a river, which from some oftheir houses is more than a mile 


and a half distant. Nothing, to our thinking, shows the help- 


lessness and incapacity ot the Bengali, el his unwilling- 
ness to combine except for bad purposes, more than this neglect 
to avail himself of means within his reach. To dig a tank re- 
quires a very moderate amount of skill. Sloping sides, covered 
with turf to prevent ah rasion or diluvion, a good de ‘pth for the 
hottom of the tank, and a reasonable propor tion of labour, are 
wll that is required. Three days work in the year, abstracted 


from other employments or from mere leisure, on the part of 


every able-bodied man in a — village, would dig a tank 
calculated to outlast the heats o f April and May. <A ryot 
will stake his last rupee in some suit brought ‘to ruin an 
enemy. One-half the community will exhaust its strength 
in endeavours to excommunicate the other half. A whole 
village will turn out to damage land sown with indigo, to 
resist an auction purchaser of an estate, to break the head 
of an official enforcing a legal attachment for arrears with 
all the requisite forms of law. But. with stout limbs, 
leisure hours, ground to choose from, and one of the erying 
wants of life to be provided for, it is net once in a hundred 
times that thirty or torty villagers will unite together fora 
week or fortnight, to work four hours a day for their mutual 
good, 

The mention of spare time brings us to another branch of 
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our subject—the actual physteal labour which Bengalis com- 
monly undergo. As remarked in this, and in’ previous 
articles, the toil of an agriculturist at particular times, is 
decidedly severe. Ploughing and Snes commence in the 
hottest period of the year, ‘The work of hi: arrowing, weeding, 
dibbling, demands a eood deal of exertion, But it is indisput- 
able that this labour is only called for at intervals, and that 
it is varied by periods of comple te or partial i inactivity.  In- 
deed, nature herself has Imposed certain: laws which cannot 
he disregarded. Repeated enquiries from all labouring classes 
have satisfied us, that there is no such thing as a Tlindu or 
Mohammedan sabbath. No one day of the week is set apart 
for relaxation, either on religious or on social grounds, Friday 
is only partly kept by the Mohammedan of rank or indepen- 
denee. Of course the recurrence of well- know n dates, in either 
calendar, is a signal for fasting or feasting, for rejoicing at 


home, or for w: alking three or four miles to see : ie huge ear of 


daganath drawn by a hundred votaries, the image of Kali 
dipped in the river, the holy shrines of Kerbela hoisted above 
the heads of a frantic erowd of enthusiasts. On such ocea- 
sions, in Bengal at least, Llindu and Mohammedan will look 
indifferently on any show. We saw more Mussulmen than 
Hlindus this year, at the great festival of the Rath. We 
have been told of Mohammedans hiring themselves to be swung 
at the Charrak Pooja. But in any case, it is * certain that 
all the lower classes take a holiday and enjoy , When they 
ean. ‘Phen nearly every man has his cirele of re Bs ations to visit. 
Marriages are usually formed between partics , residing from 
within two to fifteen miles of each other. A visit to the father-in- 
law, orto the cousin lately married, consumes four days, Again, 
there come i ‘riods of the year when there is nothing to he sown, 


weeded, ¢ reaped, General Hy speaking, from January to. the 
commencement of OnCr ations for next vei after the first ri ains 
April, the rvot has rest. Even the da ite juice ceases to run 


after the first ten d: ays of March: and date cultivation, though 
accidents frequently happen by men falling froma high tree, 
does not ask the same toil as ploughing and bre aking up land. 
It is just as ex: vreerated to depict the ryot as toiling incessantly 
from morn to eve, as it is to represent him familiar only with 
wretchedness, and steeped to the lips inindigence. The French 
revolutionists, we know, tried unsue rossfully the experiment of 
annihilating the Sabbath, and of giving man and beast only 
one day’s rest in fen, At first sight it might seem that what 
signally fraile di in }° rance. hi: vl fOnC On successfully for centuries 
in India. But the fact is that festivals, visits. the course of the 
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seasons, the facility with which the mere necessaries of life are 
procured, and constitutional laziness, give the ryot relaxa- 
tion, which though taken by fits and starts, compensates him 
for ihe absence of any regularly allotted day of rest. We 
would still back the six days of an English labourer, against 
three weeks or even a month of the uninterrupted work of the 
Bengal peasant. 

The outward life of a people is not so very difficult to 
conceive or describe. But to follow the Ryot home, to enter 
into his thoughts, if he thinks at all, or his feelings which are 
often abundantly sensitive, is no easy matter. There seems 
to be acertain point, up to which all enquiries are readily 
satisfied. Crops and customs, landlords and rights in land, the 
quirks of the law, the price of food, the rate of wages, the 
comforts and conveniences of outward life—on all this, curiosity 
may be soon gratified. But to say for certain what a ryot 
thinks on religion, on marriage, on local or general politics, or 
what exactly is his every- ~day social life in the privacy of his 
two huts, is, we believe, almost beyond the power of foreigners. 
The most candid, after the Mutinies, must allow what a wide 
breach gapes between them and a people who, though suspicious 
and soon alarmed, are yet not the least talkative of mankind. 
We can tell our readers, what very many of them know 
already about ryots, % e., that it is a wife’s duty to have a 
meal prepared for her husband when he returns from the field ; 
and that if she neglects this, a qui arrel, not always ending 
without blows, ensues ; that ryots do not often burn oil in their 
houses at night, but go off to sleep soon after the evening 
meal, unlike the shopkeepers in any bazar, who choose that 
time to adjust their accounts, and who burn a small lamp, which 
bears a very strong resemblance to a Roman lamp dug up from 
Pompeii, till past ten o’clock; that many Hindus have periodical 
visits from a guru, and Mohammedans from a Moulavi, each 
teacher duly instructing his disciples in the rudiments of 
religion, and living on them for a time; that Mohammedan 
marriages cost less than Hindu ones, because in the former less 
dowry is demanded by the father-in-law, who instead of making 
settlements is paid by the person who takes his daughter 
off his hands; that every man leoks forward to the time of 
marriage, and we are afraid, does worse until that time comes, 
and that to incur debt and to support poor relations are two 
canons which are rarely set aside. 

The percentage of men able to read or write has been 
shown to be very small, even though some facilities for the 
attainment of education exist in the vicinity. It can hardly 
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be said that more than three or four men in either village owe 
any rise in their condition to reading and writing. Much 
more must be done by the est: ablishment of vernacular schools 
than has ever been even talked of, before we can venture to 
hint at our diffusion of intelligence and enlightenment. We 
think, too, that considering the occupations described by us, 

there are few in either village, to whoma smattering of 
English education would be of much benefit. But ability to 
write a letter; to run off a bond, quittance, or agreement ; to see 
that the receipts for rent are correctly drawn out; to keep an ac- 
count of all current expenses, provided these operations be con- 
fined to the mother tongue, would be areal benefit to men of any 
country, would make them more independent, and would vastly 
increase their utility to their employers in either private or 
the public service. Any person conversant with the employ ment 
of natives, must acknowledge that, in almost any situation, aman 
who can read and write is just twice as handy as one who cannot. 
This may be a truism, but it is from neglected truisms that our 
credit and our administration so constantly suffer. Of general 
enlightenment the villagers have obviously not much. ‘Where 
trades are heredit: ary, and life uniform, and where there is no 
change of scene, we can hardly look for new ideas. Of quick- 
ness and discernment, however, there is abundance; and we think 
that in this respect, the Bengali especially would not suffer 
by comparison with the peasantry of any country in Europe. 
Of their habit of visiting in a circle, we have once or twice 
spoken. Some of our villagers have been in quest of employ- 
ment, or deputed for a job, to Santipore, Hooghly, Calcutta, 
and other places, distant three or four days journey. One man 
had pursued a run-away ryot to the suburbs of the metropolis, 

and had succeeded in bringing him back to his homestead, like a 

run-away school boy. On one subject the whole village had 
become possessed of an odd idea. It was a rooted belief 
that England, or Wilayat, the country sending forth the go- 
verning race, lay somewhere to the east of Chittagong. On 
another subject their ideas had been remarkably enlightened. 
In our two villages and in the surrounding ones are, at least, 
two men who have seen a locomotive engine. These well 
travelled persons have so possessed their fellows with infor- 
mation, that twenty men who, we are positive, had never 
seen a railway, were able to describe the appearance of a train 
as that of a car, moving on two straight lines of _ appa- 
rently by its own will or power, with tw enty carriages 
attached, all full of people of all castes, which car, coming on 
with the scream of an elephant and the rage of a rakhas, 
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(demon) shook the ground, took away the breath, and was gone 
ina minute! We do not think that the Times’ Special Corres- 
pondent would more pithily describe the march of an eastern 
army, the launch of the Leviathan, or the taking of a rebel 
city. 
One of the individuals, who had so travelled on a railway 
during a journey to Gy: a, dwelt most on the fact that it had 
enabled him, starting at 10 o’clock in the morning, to accom- 
plish a journey of six days, by 4 o’clock in the afternoon. This 
fact is not without its significance. Even the Bengali may 
learn to appreciate the value of time. But apart from the 
palpable advantages of speedy and certain intercommunication, 
of a ready market for an overstocked district, and of an easy 
supply for a starving one, the mere employment of new hands, 
and the demand for labour caused by any new undertaking, 
will make money to circulate, and will relieve the ryot from 
fear as to his rents. We haveseen already the wages of day labour 
rise over miles of country by the simple advent of the Telegraph 
department. The system of indigo cultivation, whatever be its 
faults, supports in many districts thousands of workmen, paid in 

cash at liberal wages, for months in the year. A small company 
engaged in b: iking sugar, a mission with half-a-dozen schools 
and a church, a sub-division which shall give employment to a 
dozen people, anything, in short, to break the dead uniformity 
of Bengali lives and landse apes, to disburse money in the 
purchase of stock or the payment of labour, must raise the 
villager one step higher in the scale. The land. will always 
be looked to, somehow, by those who have an interest in it, and 
agriculture will hardly deteriorate, though divers trades should 
prosper, more of skilled labour be in demand, and new appoint- 
ments invite scores of candidates. As to agriculture itself, 
though there is a good deal to be done in the way of manuring 
light or barren soils, and of draining marshes by cuts and 
canals, we are often tempted, on seeing ; advertisements for the 
best essay on the means of improving such and such cultiva- 
tion, to bid the advertisers go and watch the unimproved and 
despised cultivation, such as it is. We suspect that such 
persons would admit that they might go and burn their essays. 
There is, however, ample room for an improvement in the 
breed of cattle. They are part of the ryots’ very existence, 
their strength is deficient, and their size puny. Instead of ad- 
vertising for theories, let some practical individual or association 
order a hundred head of cattle from Guzerat, or try the effect 
on stock of a dozen English bulls. When we hear the nobility 
and landed gentry of Bengal prate about their interests and 
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rights inthe soil, and compare themselves to the Aristocracy of 
England, we feel inclined to tell them that all this talk will | be 
listened to when they have done for agriculture here, what the 
Cokes and Russells have done for it in England. We are, 
indeed, heartily sick of frothy declamation, unw: arrantable in- 
trusion on public functionaries, and impertinent vaunts. Two or 
three good laws, settling disputed or uncertain questions as to 
rights i in, or connected with, the soil, abundance of earthen roads, 
vernacular schools, and the employment of any amount of Euro- 
pean capital in either old or new channels, will do nearly all to- 
wards the elevation of the ryot that Governments or capitalists 

can do. He must look to himself to cure his own faults. Neither 
as a nation nor as individuals are we as yet responsible for early 
marriages, for funeral suppers in which the baked meats consume 
the savings of years, or anticipate the timely fruits of the seasons, 
for the love of finery which decks with jewels the persons of 

pauper children and women, for absurd pride which disdains 
honest employment, for neglect of the plainest rules of health, 
or of those dictates of morality, which are embraced and 
defined in all creeds, for misdirected energies, for wasted time, 
or for that perverse spirit which bends before tyranny, is aroused 
to defiance by authority, and sets law at nought. 

The social condition of the ryot is one of those vast pro- 
blems which, at regular intery rals, is brought before the publie 
mind by the determination of some one philanthropic class of 
men, or by two classes meeting antagonisticaily, or by some 
startling event in Mofussil life, which illustrates strikingly 
some of the defects of our system. Then in the absence of 
more stirring news, if armies do not mutiny, Companies do not 
fall, and gre at territories are not “ absorbed,” there is quite 
enough i in the subject of the rural population to awaken a pro- 
digious amount of controversy, displayed in some ignorance, but 
linked to much real sympathy and benevolence. Then are 
instances of official or seignorial harshness collected. Tales of 
oppression are revived without reference to the dates of their 
occurrence, or to the changes which may have rendered such 
oppression almost impossible ; stories of torture, stories of indi- 
gence and misery, stories of raids and feuds, of the burning of 
bazars or the plundering of villages, are scraped up “and 
brought together, to forma full and life-like picture of the 
miserable condition of our neglected and enslaved subjects. 
All the above is perhaps, on the other side, contradicted by 
statements of the wealth and the commerce, of the diffusion of 
capital, of the spread of agriculture, of the increase of popu- 
lation, and of many other signs of progress which cannot be 
mistaken. It is in the hope of not ministering to angry pas- 
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sions, but of getting at glimpses of the truth, that we have 
endeavoured to describe two real, compact, and not imaginary 
villages. ‘To present our readers with a highly seasoned dish 
would have been easy enough. From the mass of materials 
now at our disposal, which we have been some time amassing, 
at some pains, we could, by collection and selection, and by 
dovetailing and fitting in one bit with another, have made out 
a pleasing narrative by which Bengal should appear only as 
the country of untaxed labour and of unlimited wealth. We 
could have put our finger on estates assessed in 1770 or so, at 
ridiculously low ficures, now changing hands for ten thousands 
of rupees. We could have gone through large and populous 
bazars, as we have gone through two rural hamlets, where 
every other house had reached the dignity of bricks and mortar, 
where the ground rent was one rupee, and the house rent two 
rupees a month, where swarms of shop-keepers and Mahajuns 
imported grain from Patna, hemp from Serajgunge, rice from 
Nulchitty, brass pots from Calcutta, and piece goods originally 
from Manchester ; and where no one single necessary or luxury 
of existence, except salt, had paid one anna of taxation to the 
Company’s Exchequer. We could, on the other hand, have 
chosen some tracts neglected by the official eye, not favoured 
by nature, tracts on which rack-renting or oppression, or 
crime, or inundation or pestilence, had set their mark. We could 
have described a half-cleared grant of land in the Sunderbunds, 

infested with tigers, ruined by a rise in the tide over a frail 
embankment, and with a wild population decimated by malaria, 
or we could have picked out some tracts far removed from Eu- 
ropean superyision, where the Zemindar was a feudal Baron, 
and the Ryots were serfs stripped of everything but seed, 

that would support hfe and supply the next season’s opera- 
tions, or some locale, where in a collection of miserable hovels 
some fifty human beings divided their time between thieving 
and fishing, maddened ‘by musquitoes, infested by snakes, dis- 
ficured by cutaneous eruptions, and laid prostrate, at intervals, 
by fever and spleen. In preference however to crowding pecu- 
liarities into fa description, or heightening our narrative by 
ingeniously contrived comparisons, we have simply endeavoured 
to let the villagers make out their own contrast and tell their 
own tale, adding such remarks as might illustrate their actual 
condition. We are perfectly well aware that such enquiries 
may be based on erroneous data. But we have done all in our 
power to ensure accuracy. Our results have been obtained not 
by figures and statements transmitted from one office to another, 
and filled up by the enquiries of an inquisitive and greedy 
Mohurrir, attended by an ominous, hungry-looking individual, 
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with a brass badge and an empty pocket ; not by authoritative 
calls for information which generate suspicion and lead to the 
concealment of resources; but by unostentatious visits, off- 
hand conversations, and comparison of one version with 
another. In the actual statistics there may be a few 
partial errors, for no one knows better than the writer of these 
pages, how extremely difficult it is to tie the ryot down to any 
thing like accuracy. ven in the things which most concern 
him, his looseness of statement as to dates, numbers, and 
seasons, is perfectly appalling. There are eight or ten mouths 
to provide for; the cattle in the shed are five or seven; the 
jumma is of ten or twenty beegahs; the age of a certain indi- 
vidual is forty or fifty or sixty; the land is scattered into half a 
dozen, seven, eight, ten, or a dozen plots; the original debt to the 
usurer, incurred only last year, is thirty or forty or fifty rupees. 
It is only by quiet cross-examination that he will abide by one 
number or the other. But as far as pains can ensure correct- 
ness, we conscientiously believe, that our description of the tivo 
villages is full, and as accurate as can well be obtained in 
this fertile, populous, improving, but untruthful country. In 
fact, the only merit that we claim is, that our dull and un- 
coloured truths may be perhaps as remarkable as other men’s 
lively and clever fictions. And we beg our readers to excuse 
us for the constant repetition of jummas, beegahs, cattle, houses, 
rupees, and ploughs. It is after all on such things that the hopes 
and feelings of thousands are unchangeably fixed. It will be 
admitted, too, that there is nothing particularly favourable in 
the circumstances of either village. ‘he vicinity of a neigh- 
bouring Station causes the disbur sement of a few rupees monthly ; 
in the shape of salaries in one village. But this is not more than 
would happen from the vicinity of a 1 thrivi ing factory, or from the 
residence of an opulent Zemindar. And ‘several causes which 
regulate the ebb and flow of wealth and substance, are in these 
instances wanting. No indigo is sown in the village, except by 
the ryot, and that for seed, and consequently there have never 
been made any advances by Indigo Planters. There is not a 
single pucka house to stand out from the houses of ‘ shreds or 
patches,’ and we must hold with the Dacca News, that a pucka 
house, a dallan, as the Bengalis term it, is one of the objects of a 
native’s dearest hopes. There are here no Brahmins with the rent- 
free land, which in small patches of less than fifty beegahs, are to 
be found all over the country, unharmed by the operations of the 
Resumption Department ; neither are there very many indivi- 
duals who have waxed fat by taking service, or money-making 
tradesmen or handicraftsmen, such as we have shown to be 
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flourishing in three or four of the surrounding villages. Not 
a field is sown with sugar-cane, always a profitable crop. In 
short, the villages are of the average and nothing more. Yet, 
we repeat, there are contrasts in them as dark as if we had 
laboured to create an interest by collecting them with research 
and comparing them with ingenuity. It is this fondness for 
bringing things together from distant quarters, and then dress- 
ing ‘them up side by side, which has given us pictures of 
Indian life so admirably calculated to mislead. No doubt 
there is the germ of truth in all such clever scene-painting. 
There may be, we are ready to believe, authentic accounts 
which would bear out several of the striking revelations of 
Panchkouri Khan. There isa basis of truth in the carica- 
tures of Indian life of all sorts, of which a series has lately 
appeared in the Household Words. Mr. Slasher of Ranee- 
gunge, the Magistrate of Bijnore, the Judge Advocate at the 
Court-martial, were not pure inventions. But let us look from 
India, which we do not know, to England which we do know, 
and conceive what a distorted picture might be drawn by a 
clever French Feuilletonist, who should bring together every 
instance of ruffianly outrage by a coal-heaver on his wife that 
appeared in the reports of the Mansion House, every partial 
decision by a quorum of magisterial squires against farmers’ 
boys believed to have set snares for pheasants, and every appal- 
ling instance of ignorance, vice, and physical ‘and moral degra- 
dation, which an energetic city missionary had detected in “the 
Rookery of St. Giles. Would this be a fair picture of our 
acknowledged civilization ? 

It is the common life and the inside of two villages which, 
in all honesty and conscientiousness, we have endeavored to 
set before such readers as have neither time nor opportunity 
to visit one themselves, and who may not be wearied out 
with the sameness of dry details. Of the outside of a Bengal 
village, every person, who has driven or ridden five miles 
out of Calcutta, can judge for himself. The exterior aspect, 
indeed, of rural life, the long line of trees, the rich verdure, 
the abundant crops, are familiar to all. We all know the 
feathery date trees, the Barassus with a shock-head like that 
of an’ unwashed school- boy, the bamboo growing in sheaves 
rather than in clusters, the hardy plantain, half vegetable, half 
tree, which will grow everywhere, the tank covered with the 
lotus, the enclosures rich with grass of ‘ silky feather,’ the fruit 
garden luxuriant but with trees annihilating or injuring each 
other, and above all, the magnificent old banyan tree, spread- 
ing its arms with daughters growing round it, that numbered 
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several rings of its existence, before the Great Company which 
it will survive had numbered its earliest conquests, and to 
which relic of a Mohammedan sovereignty, 
Rolling, as in sleep, 
Low thunders bring the mellow rain 
That makes it broad and deep, 

It is countless villages, masked by such artificial jungle, that we 
hope to purify of crime, to deprive of excuse for litigation, and 
to invite to healthy competition in new or old channels of pros- 
perity. And itis in precisely such villages that reside some 
hundreds of thousands of our subjects, whose condition, past 
and present history, and marked peculiarities, we must endea- 
vour to determine with precision, when we would apply the 
legal or the moral cure. 


[ Norr.—We have, with the license of reviewers, made no allu- 
sion to the works prefixed to this article. The statistics of Cawn- 
pore published in 1849 are, like all Mr. Montgomery’s reports, 
completely exhaustive of the subject. After the destruction of all 
records they must be literally invaluable—for they contain every- 
thing which a magistrate, collector, or settlement officer could wish 
to know. The Statistical Report of the 24-Pergunnahs contains use- 
ful information, and the measurements of the survey and the ac- 
counts of acre-age, and vevenue, are obviously, of importance. 
The Bengali novel—the Play-thing, or the spoilt child of the 
family—is cleverly written in genuine colloquial Bengali, suited 
to the various characters introduced, and it gives a life-like picture 
of the education, pursuits and fortunes of a Zemindar. There are 
some clever sketches too, of Baboos, confidential servants, agents, 
&ec.. We commend the work to those who read Bengali; and a 
work of another kind, Phulmani and Karuna, by Mrs. Mullens, is 
in its way admirable, and, we are happy to learn, is now published 


in Urdu. | 
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Art. VIII.—1. Selections from the Records of the Government 
of India. Papers on the proposed Railway in Bengal. 
I. Calcutta, 1853. 


2. Correspondence received from the Governor-General of 
India in Council, relative to Railway undertakings in 
that country. Ordered by the House of Commons to 
be printed; 19th July, 1853. 

3. A Copy of the Memorandum laid before the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company upon Railways 
in India. Ordered by the House of Commons to be 
printed ; 24th July, 1857. 


i ORE than thirteen years have now elapsed, since the 
East Indian Railway Company was provisionally formed 

in London; nine years since the Company was incorporat- 
ed by statute; and more than seven years since the experi- 
mental line to Burdwan and Raneegunge was commenced. 
Yet but a very small portion has been made of the Railway, 
for the construction of which the Company was established, 
and not a third part of the work, which it was at one time 
confidently anticipated would have been finished ere now, 
has been done. There are now in Bengal and the North- 
west provinces 265 miles of Railway in working order, 
including the lengths between the junction at Burdwan and 
the river Beddiah, near the Adjai, and the distance between 
Futtypore and Cawnpore, just completed; of the rest much 
is in an advanced state, but none is ready for traffic. When, 
therefore, we consider in what a short space of time the 
greater number of the European and American Railways 
have been finished, and remember the prospect of speedy 
completion which the line presented in the year 1855, at which 
period contracts had been entered into for having 649 miles 
ready in the year 1857, this result does not appear very satis- 
factory. But it must be remembered that Railway enter- 
rize in this country, if it has sustained no serious reverse, 

Sas not had a career of quite unchequered prosperity ; and the 
circumstances under which the line has been made, account 
for much of the delay which has occurred. Moreover, we must 
look on it as no small share of success already obtained, that 
the Railway, as a commercial speculation, has more than an- 
swered expectation, and that proof has already been given 
that it will be of great use to the Government as a means of 
administration. “ Even if,” said Lord Dalhousie in his minute of 
the 20th of April, 1853, “ contrary to the expectation of those 
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best qualified to form a judgment on the subject, Railways 

should not prove a profitable investment ; and the Honorable 

Company should be called upon to make good all or a consi- 

derable portion of the interest it has cuaranteed, the direct ad- 

vantage it will derive from Railways in the reduction of mili- 

tary force which they will render practicable, and the many 

other direct benefits which will accrue to it, politically, com- 

mercially, and socially, from their existence, will be so great 

and so palpable, as to render the payment of the guaranteed 

interest a burden which the Honorable Company may cheer- 

fully and contentedly bear.” The profits of the Railway can 
already bear a dividend more than equal to the one guaranteed, 
(which is the amount now paid), and it thus appears that a 
result far more satisfactory than that for which the Govern- 
ment was prepared, has been attained. 

Few undertakings have been commenced under auspices 
apparently more favorable than those which attended the for- 
mation of the East Indian Railway Company. The conclusion 
drawn from the first surveys was, that this country offered 
more advantages than most for Railway works,—a conclusion, 
however, which subsequent experience has not altogether 
borne out. A dividend of five per cent was guaranteed by the 
East India Company, who also offered the land required for 
the line and the terminal stations. ‘The undertaking was com- 
menced, with the advantage of the experience de: arly bought 
by most of the English Companies. And in addition to this, 
the Company had the services of aman who thoroughly un- 
derstood the capabilities and deficiencies of the country, and 
the state of affairs both in England and in India, in relation 
to Railways; it was with good reason supposed, that no abler 
man than Sir Macdonald Stephenson could be found to carry 
out the plan for which, principally by his efforts, the Company 
had been formed. Thus launched, the East India Railw: ay 
Company could hardly fail to succeed ; its shares became as 
good investments as the stocks, funds, or securities of any Go- 
vernment,—indeed very much better than those of most Go- 
vernments—and they have from the first sold at a considerable 
premium. And though it is true that delays have taken place, 
results have not hitherto so far fallen short of expec tations, as 
that the Company’s affairs can be said to be other than most 
prosperous and promising, and their prosperity is only limited 
proportionally to the speed with which the works are carried on. 

It was apparent at the commencement of the proceedings 
of the promoters of the scheme of railways for India, that it 
would be almost impossible to undertake such works, with- 
out the co-operation of the Government, and accordingly the 
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Provisional Directors of the East Indian Railway made it a 
condition upon which the measure was taken up by them, 
that,—as they not very clearly expressed it,— The under- 
. taking should not be regarded as a purely commercial specula- 
* tion, but as a national and political object, sanctioned, sup- 

‘ ported, and protected by the Government.” The Railway 
Company, in fact, could not act without the assistance as well 
as the protection of the Government. Indian Joint Stock Com- 
panies were then in no great estimation, and it is doubtful 
whether the risk of investment in a speculation, to a great 
extent beyond the control of the directors in England, would 
not have prevented shares from being freely ‘taken there 
without the Government guarantee. It was also probable 
that, without the full consent of the East India Company, 
great difficulties would have attended the passing of the 
Railway Bill in Parliament, and that it would be nearly im- 
possible to obtain the land, and carry on the works in this 
country. 

It appeared that the control, which the co-operation of Go- 
vernment involved, would operate in every way to the ad- 
vantage of the Railway Company, for the interests of the 
Government and of the Railw: ay Company in the speedy car- 
rying out of the undertaking were completely identical. With- 
out considering the addition to the commercial prosperity of 
India certain to arise from the making of the line, it was clear 
that the rapid means of conveyance would increase the mili- 
tary power of Government, by diminishing the difficulty of 
moving troops, stores, and the munitions of war, over a great 
space of country. Public works, moreover, so far as the ‘state 
of the country would permit them to be, were the object of 
special attention on the part of the Indian Government; and 
it was not only asa means of strengthening his military ad- 
ministration, that Lord Dalhousie ‘contemplated a Railway 
system, though he appears to have wisely held that object as 
of chief importance. His minute of the 28th of April 1853, 
shews that he took the widest view of the benefit of railways, 
that could well be entertained. ‘ Ships from every part of 
‘ the world crowd our ports in search of produce, which we 
‘ have or could obtain in the interior, but which at present we 
‘ cannot probably fetch to them, and new markets are opening 
‘ to us on this side of the globe, under circumstances which 
‘ defy the foresight of the wisest to estimate their probable 
‘ value, or cale ulate their future extent.” 

It was at the same time clearly the object of the Govern- 
ment to introduce, not a Railway, but a plan of Railway com- 
munication, selected with reference to the requirements of the 
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country ; and to establish a system under which the different 
Companies then provisionally formed, or likely to be formed, 
for the making of Railways in various parts of India, might be 
dealt with on similar terms and with equal facility. 

The result was the establishment of a Railway system very 
different from the English, which asks little but the laissez 
faire, and rather resembling those of France and Belgium. 
On the principle of Government co-operation and control, the 
scheme of the East Indian Railway Company was taken up by 
the East India Company in the year 1849; and an Act of 
Parliament passed in that year empowered the Railway Com- 
pany, not to make the Railway, but—‘‘ to carry out such 
‘ objects as might be agreed upon between them and the East 
‘ India Company,” for the making of it,—and in the same year 
an agreement was made between the Court of Directors and 
the Railway Company, for the making of an experimental line 
at the estimated cost of a million sterling, to be advanced by 
the former and repaid by instalments. On the completion of 
the experimental line, the East India Company were to grant the 
Railway Company a lease of the land and works for ninety-nine 
years,—at the end of which time it was agreed that the land 
and the Railway should become the property of the Govern- 
ment;—a right of purchase was also reserved to the East 
India Company after the expiration of fifty years. Witha 
view to carry out the plan of superintendence and control 
by the Government, it was agreed that the servants of the 
Railway Company should be subject in all things to the su- 
perintendence of the Government of India, and that nothing 
should be done by the former without the previous sanction 
of the latter; while power was reserved to the Government, 
to give the Railway Company and its servants such orders as 
should be thought fit. Under this agreement, after much dis- 
cussion as to the most suitable direction of the line, the Rail- 
way to Burdwan and Raneegunge was commenced in 1851. 

The Railway Company thus organized was self-dependent, 
though not independent, and the engineers, and chief engineers, 
as well as the managing director of the Company, Sir Mac- 
donald Stephenson, were empowered to act only under the 
control of the Government. All their proceedings were sub- 
ject to, and required the sanction of, the Government, and the 
ultimate superintendence of the Railway rested with the 
department of Public Works. Looking back on the past his- 
tory of the Railway Company, we find that, while much of 
the successful conduct of its affairs is due to the deliberate 
mode of proceeding of the Government officers, still most of 
the delays that have occurred, and many of the difficulties of 
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those who have had to carry on the works of the Railway, 
have originated in the way in which this control has been ex- 
ercised. It may be doubted, indeed, how far the very minute 
superintendence of the Government over all the details of the 
Company’s works, has operated to advance its interests, 
and whether the exercise of this control, if differently re- 
gulated, might not be rendered more beneficial to the Railway 
Company. 

Some delay occurred in putting the Company into posses- 

sion of the land; and it is easily conceivable that the appro- 

riation of the land in the mode prescribed by Regulation I. of 
1824, (which was made applicable to lands taken for Railway 
purposes by an Act passed in 1850,) would be a matter of 
time. In whatever way the delay arose, it was much com- 
plained of by the contractors, who in some cases were 
obliged to maintain establishments suitable for the works 
which they had undertaken, whilst they were prevented 
from commencing them. The land for the distance of 335 
miles from Howrah, including the site of the terminus, cost 
the Government Co.’s Rs. 3,21,926, which is Co.’s Rs. 2,752 
a mile; avery high price, out of which we believe thatthe 
head men of villages in many cases made very considerable 
profits. It is to be regretted now that more land was not 
taken in some places than was then appropriated, especially 
near the Howrah station, for the natural effect of making a 
Railway and terminus is to increase the value of ground in the 
neighbourhood, for the land now required at Howrah is only to 
be obtained at the rate of Rs. 150 per cottah, and if too much 
had been taken it could easily have been leased or re-sold. 

In the autumn of 1854, trains began to be regularly run on 
the experimental line, as far as to Pundooah, 374 miles from 
Howrah ; and in February 1855, being about four years from 
its commencement, the whole distance to Burdwan and Ranee- 
gunge was opened for traffic. In the present condition of 
Railway speculations in this country, all information as to the 
details of this line is interesting. The contract price for 
making the line as far as Pundooah was little more than 
nineteen lakhs; but the cost of the whole experimental line 
was in fact about £12,000 a mile, so that on the whole distance 
the estimated cost was exceeded by about £250,000. In this 
sum, however, is included the cost of the terminal stations, 
and of doubling the line to Burdwan, which was found to 
be necessary, and has now been done as far as Hooghly. The 
Howrah station alone cost, we believe, about £77,000. This 
expenditure, when compared with that incurred in making the 
Railway from Madras to Arcot, sixty-five miles in length, which 
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cost in all only £5,500 a mile, seems great, but then the latter was 
of much more easy construction, and much of the outlay upon 
the Bengal experimental Railway, is to be calculated for the whole 
line to the North-west. In particular the cost of management 
would come under the category, as well as the cost of a very 
large rolling stock, much of which is conspicuous to the tra- 
veller’s view as he passes out of the Howrah station. Making 
allowance for such additional outlay, we believe the line 
of 121 miles cost, of itself, no more than £9,800 a mile. 
The additional sum expended in excess of the contract 
price originally agreed upon, was borrowed from the East 
India Company at five per cent., and raised on debentures, 
since authorized to be converted into shares. Whether cheap 
or expensive on the whole, there is no doubt that the experi- 
mental line may be ranked with the first class English Rail- 
ways, and in the present state of its permanent way it is 
inferior to none. The line to Pundooah at first carried 1,500 
passengers daily, and it soon appeared that, besides the sources 
of trafic which had been especially relied upon by the pro- 
jectors of the Railway, there was another equally reliable and 
more immediately productive. It had been with good reason 
supposed that a Railway, in order to succeed, must be laid 
between the large towns possessing a considerable commercial 
traffic, and it had been contended, that no line starting from 
Calcutta would be certain to yield a satisfactory return, if it 
did not reach as far as Mirzapore, the great central market 
for the import and export trade of Calcutta. It had in fact 
been considered, that the points to be looked to for Railway 
interests, were the traffic between the populous towns; the 
conveyance of Government stores; and the periodical pilgri- 
mages of the people. Nobody imagined that the ryot and the 
buneea had such locomotive habits as they soon shewed ; that 
between the small towns or villages, with nothing but a local 
trade, a continuous trafic would set in; and that, as the event 
proved, the third class passengers would crowd the Railway 
and be its main support. In the memorandum laid before the 
House of Commons in 1857, we find this stated: “ It may 
‘ be remarked that the receipts from this class (the third) 
‘are nearly four times as much as from the two higher 
‘ classes combined,—the receipts from the passenger traffic 
‘in the half year ending 30th June, 1856, having been 

first class 27,986, second 29,589, third 199,833.” Very 
little seems going forward in Serampore, Chinsurah, Hoogh- 
ly or even in Burdwan, (though at the latter place a con- 
siderable goods traffic from the grand trunk road comes ‘into 
the line,) and how so much activity in travelling can co-exist 
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with the dolce far niente of Bengalis, is more than we can 
explain. There is no doubt, however, that business transactions 
amongst the natives of Bengal are immense in number, though 
not perhaps of very great magnitude. 

In consequence of the extent of the passenger traffic, it 
was soon found necessary to make a double line to Burdwan, 
notwithstanding the rule fixed by Lord Dalhousie, that all 
lines at present should be formed with a single. track. There 
is a steady increase of traffic as shewn by the half yearly re- 
turns, and comparing the returns for the half year ending 
June, 1858, with those of the half year ending in the same 
month of 1857, we find an increase of 831 passengers by the 
first class, 1846 by the second, and 16,178 by the third, and of 
the passengers by third class there were no less than 5,48,202. 
The total number of passengers conveyed during the year 
1858 has been 1,103,860, showing an increase of 75,323. A 
corresponding increase inthe returns of merchandize and minerals 
is also to be remarked. The increase in the number of maunds 
of goods carried in the half year ending June, 1858, over the 
number carried in the half year ending June, 1857, is 285,831-0-2; 
and in minerals the increase is 4,98,383,-11-2. The total quantity 
of goods carried in the latter year being mds. 8,75,729-22-1, and 
of minerals mds. 4,98,383-11-2. The past year has been a bad 
one for the mercantile world,and has been far from being marked 
by any great demand for produce; much of the increase, there- 
fore, must be attributed to the requirements of the war, and 
to the use made of the Railway by the Government. The 
cheapness of the carriage is remarkable, especially consider- 
ing that there is no competition to keep the fares down. 
They are about 23d. a mile for the first class, 14d. for the 
second, and 3d. for the third, while goods are conveyed at less 
than 1d. per ton per mile. 

The increase of traffic is accompanied by a rateable decrease 
of the cost of maintaining the permanent way and works. 
The working expenditure from March to October 1857 was 
not more than £36} per cent on the receipts, and the cost of 
maintenance is a little more than four annas or about 64d. a 
train per mile, for the half year ending June 30, 1857; the 
cost of the previous half year having been 10}d. In this 
respect, there is a considerable advantage in having an ex- 
cellent material for sleepers supplied by the country. Saé 
timber is, we believe, found to be far better for the purpose than 
creosoted fir or iron. 

The line has been remarkably free from accidents, and this 
is the more singular when we consider the number of native 
servants employed. Since the opening of the line, only one 
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passenger, an English officer, has met his death from an injury 
on the line, and that accident occurred through the common 
fault of passengers getting out before the stoppage of the 
train. It is not improbable that, if such accidents as attended 
the introduction of Railways into England and France had 
occurred here, the profits of the Railway would have been 
affected. The natives might have been afraid to avail them- 
selves of it as they have done; for Railway travelling at first 
must have been decidedly contrary to their notions of dustoor, 
and it is well known how easily their suspicion or alarm are ex- 
cited with reference to any thing that is so. Now we believe 
that the Railway is quite naturalized in the native mind. 

In 1854 the Railway Company contracted with the East 
India Company, for the construction of aline to Delhi in exten- 
sion of the experimental Railway, upon terms similar to those 
of their former agreement, and at the estimated cost of nine 
millions sterling. Starting from the seventy-fifth milestone of 
the old Railway, a little beyond Burdwan, the new line pro- 
ceeds in a northerly direction, crossing the rivers Adjai and 
More, turns slightly to the east as faras Nulhattee, and after 
skirting the base of the hills, reaches Rajmahal; thus connect- 
ing itself with the Ganges, and passing through the valley of 
that river to the upper provinces. When the line is open to 
Rajmahal, which it will probably be about the end of 1860, 
a traffic may be expected which will probably indicate, in some 
degree, the future of the East Indian Railway. 

“The Rajmahal Railway,” says Colonel Baker in his report 
of the 9th February, 1852, writing apparently with reference 
to the branch to that place at one time contemplated, “ would 
‘ depend chiefly for its traffic on the Ganges, but it may be 
‘ fairly expected that yearly increasing returns would be 
‘ derived from the intermediate trade. The mineral resources 
‘ of the country, which are considerable, in coal, iron, and 
‘ other metals, would be rapidly developed by the increased 
* facilities of transport.” It is useless now to discuss the 
question of the comparative advantages of the Ganges valley 
line, and those of a direct line to Benares. When the Railway 
is open to Rajmahal a great portion of the river traffic must 
come on to the line, and the present state of the river, the 
great profits of the Steam Boat Companies, (whose half yearly 
dividends have recently been more than forty per cent,) and the 
high freights of country boats, give some idea of what the im- 
portance of this traffic from the Ganges will be; while the 
great amount of trade in exports and imports, carried on be- 
tween this port and Mirzapore, and the fact that transit is the 
great difficulty of the country trade, lead to the necessary con- 
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clusion that the traffic will be permanent and increasing. And 
indeed, notwithstanding that water carriage for heavy goods 
may, in some cases, compete with that by Railw: ay, it is difficult 
to suppose that, except at certain times of the year, the Railway 
will not be preferred for the greater part of the traffic, that 
now contends with the difficulties and uncertainties of the 
Ganges navigation, the shallows of the Nuddea rivers, and the 
windings of the Sunderbunds. ‘The opening of the Railway 
to Rajmahal at the earliest possible moment, seems to be an ob- 
ject for which extraordinary efforts ought to be made. 

In 1855 the completion of the line to the North-west seem- 
ed certain at no distant period, and, incredible as it appears 
now, the making of 649 miles of permanent way had been 
contracted for by several contractors, to be finished in the 
year 1857. The Railway Company undertook the construc- 
tion of 200 miles by its own engineers, without the inter- 
vention of large contractors. It was soon, however, seen 
that the execution of the works would occupy a much 
longer time than had been contemplated. The various con- 
tractors had to apply for, and obtained an extension of, the 
terms within which they had agreed to finish what they had 
undertaken. And the Company’s engineers did not find the 
portion of the line which was in their hands progress very 
rapidly. On the first division of the new works, called the 
South Beerbhoom district, in length about forty-five miles, which 
has always been in the hands of the Company’s engineers 
the two most important works are the Adjai, and More bridges, 
—the first consisting of thirty-two arches of fifty feet span,— 
the second of twenty-five arches of the same span; and there 
are several smaller bridges also very troublesome. Great 
difficulty has been experienced in the construction of these 
works, which are necessarily of a very solid description, the 
rivers being liable to enlargement by floods, and erosion of 
their banks, and their beds consisting of fine gravel and 
sand. The foundations of the bridge over the Adjai were, at 
the end of August last, just secured, and the piers raised above 
low water level. At the More the foundations were also 
nearly fixed. The line for a distance of twenty-three miles 
from the Burdwan junction to the neighbourhood of the Adjai, 
is ready to be opened for traffic; and in many places beyond 
that river, the permanent way between the bridges is complete. 
There are no hopes however of the. line through Rajmahal 
being open before 1860. 

Next to the South Beerbhoom district, a length of 33% 
miles was undertaken by contractors, who also took the 
adjoining distance of 100 miles. They suffered considerable 
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losses in the Sonthal rebellion, and from other causes, and in 
the end have been unable to fulfil their original agreement. 
In 1856 these contracts were remodelled, but they were ulti- 
mately given up by the contractors, and that part of the line, as 
far as Rajmahal, is now in the hands of the Railway Company. 
The Monghyr district of 764 miles, and the Monghyr tunnel 
were also contracted for, but both have been given up by the 
contractor, and have been made over to the R: silws ay Company. 
Of the Monghyr tunnel, which is 900 feet long, and runs 
through quartz rock, one-fourth of the cutting has been com- 
pleted. The Patna district of 844 miles, which comes next, 
was also taken under contract, but was surrendered into the 
Company’s hands in 1857. Beyond that, the Soane district, of 
784 miles, contracted for by Messrs. Burn and Co. w ent on very 
well, till interrupted by the mutineers from Dinapore in July, 
1857. The works were resumed in February 1858, but on 
the 21st April, Kooer Sing crossed the Ganges without opposi- 
tion, and his followers spread themselves over the country, 
causing a second stoppage of the works. At the Kurrum- 
nassa bridge the works were then ina very critical state ; the 
piers enclosed by a strong dam were still below low water 
mark, and had it occurred to the rebels to cut the dam, the 
injury done would have been very great. However, although 
they burnt and destroyed bungalows, work-shops, and timber, 
it did not occur to them to interfere with the dam. After 
their departure the work was instantly resumed, at great ha- 
zard, by the Company’s engineers; and the piers on the East 
side were carried safely above low water mark, before the 
floods which would have carried them away, had they been 
in a less advanced state, set in and stopped the “ale 
for the season. This saved, in all probability, a year’s 
labour. The Soane bridge, a work difficult enough in itself, 
has been greatly thrown back by the insurrection. The Rail- 
way Company sent out an engineer expressly to superintend the 
construction of this bridge ; and before the rebellion there was 
every probability that the foundations of a good many piers 
would have been laid, so as to have resisted the floods of 1857. 
The works, however, were stopped by the disturbed state of 
the country in the hot weather of that year, and were not 
sufficiently advanced to stand the effect of the rains. The 
Dinapore mutiny made great havoc in the month of July, and 
the damage is estimated, we believe, at not less than a lakh of 
rupees. ‘The works were resumed in F ebruary, 1858, but were 
abandoned in April, on the occupation of the country by the 
rebels of Kooer Singh’s force, and these in July last destroyed 
all the buildings and materials on the west side. Since this 
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last disaster the works have not been resumed, and up to the 
end of August, 1858, little more than the foundation of one 
pier was laid. 

From the Burdwan junction up to the river Kurrumnassa, 
the limit of Bengal on the line of Railway, a distance of 4164 
miles, the works will cost, it has been calculated on an average, 
Co.’s Rs. 87,654 a mile; the total amount being Co.’s Rs. 
45,197,380. Colonel Baker’s estimate in 1852, it may be notic- 
ed, for a Railway to Rajmahal, was Co.’s Rs. 70,000 a mile. 

Entering the North-West Provinces, we next reach the 
Benares district, which is very near completion. The next, 
the Mirzapore district, originally taken under contract, was 
surrendered into the Company’ s hands at the end of 1856, and 
has since been carried on by one of the contractors, who re- 
commenced the works under the auspices of the Company. 
After that we come to the Jumna district and the Jumna 
bridge, both of which are also in the Company’s hands, 
Upon the next district, called the Futtehpore, the length from 
Allahabad to Cawnpore, a distance of 121 miles, is now opened 
for traffic. At this point the works were stopped in May, 
1857; and north-ward from Agra, the future direction of the 
line was changed, by the order of the Government, from Delhi 
to Meerut; however, its direction is still uncertain. 

The main difficulties encountered in the progress of the 
works, without considering the crossing of the rivers, arise out 
of the great want of means of conveying materials and fuel by 
land or water; in some places also, for instance in the Rajmahal 
district, labour is obtained with no little trouble and at great 
expense. Inthe present state of the line, and with regard to the 
unsettled condition of the country, and of the labouri ing people, 
it would be difficult to fix a time, with any approach to certain- 
ty, when the Railway will be actually finished to the North- 
West. The affairs of the line have thus been very far from ful- 
filling the promise of the year 1855, and the failure of most 
of the contracts has occasioned much delay and expense to the 
Railway Company. 

Many facts arising out of the relation of the contractors to 
the Railway Company, serve to illustrate the ‘practical effect 
of the system of Government superintendence and control, 
which we have already discussed; and they shew that there 
are great imperfections in the mode in which it is exercised. 
Without any attempt to trace the causes of the failure of the 
contracts, (a task which would require a perfect acquaintance 
with the markets for labor and materials for several years and 
at various places, and a full knowledge of the way in which 
the contracts were managed in their details, ) it cannot escape 
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remark, that many things have pressed hardly on the ae 
tors in their dealings with the Railway Company; while a 
the same time the latter have treated them on the whole with 
great liberality and fairness. ‘The cause of this apparent con- 
tradiction is to be found in the fact, that the Railway Company 
have not been independent, and that in the disputes that have 
arisen between them and some of the contractors, the claims 
of the latter have been in respect of matters beyond the ulti- 
mate control of the Company. For example, when the con- 
tractor for the second distance between Howrah and Pundooah 
established a claim for extra work, in the Supreme Court, he 
also demanded compensation in respect of alterations made, by 
the direction of the Government, in the original places upon 
which he had contracted, and sought compensation for the 
delay in giving him a possession of the land. Although 
these claims were not made good, no doubt existed as to the 
fact of the alteration, and the delay was admitted. The 
contractors who subsequently undertook the Mirzapore district, 
also set up a claim in respect of a somewhat similar alteration 
of their original plans, it having been for a long time undecided 
in the Department of Public Works, whether the Touse and 
Jumna bridges should be of timber or of masonry. This formed 
the ground of an alleged mis-understanding, under which the 
contractors purchased timber for the purpose. Subsequently in 
contravention, as the contractors contended, of the agreement 
made by them, the Government ordered those bridges to be 
built of brick and stone, and the result was a great loss to 
them. ‘They also set up a claim in respect of the delay in 
giving them the land. Although on a reference to arbitra- 
tion, “nothing was recovered by the contractors in respect of 
these claims, and the sum of Co.’s Rs. 1,60,000 was awarded 
to the Railway Company, large advances h: aving been made by 
them, yet it clearly appeared that indecision “and delay had 
oceurred in the manner described, although they were held not 
to amount to a good cause of action against the Railway Com- 
pany, or to entitle the contractors to any indemnity. 

It is not the place here to dwell on the difi iculties that beset 
the contractors, in the rise of prices and scarcity of labor in- 
duced partly by their own consumption, the failures they met 
with in brick-making, and other misfortunes; but we must 
observe that much was left undone, which might have been 
done by the Government, in assisting the contractors in pro- 
curing labor, and so lessening their expenditure. It would 
have been easy for the Gov ernment to impart to the labouring 
classes that confidence which the contractors, left to themselves, 
found it hard to establish. The local influence of the authori. 
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ties however was not exerted to the full extent, and this is 
the more to be regretted, because one of the causes of the 
difficulty which was experienced i in procuring labour was, that 
the laborers’ wages in some of the Government works had beenso 
extensively appropriated by middlemen, that the prevailing no- 
tion among the workmen in many places was, that their chance 
of getting paid was very doubtful. The interests of the Rail- 
way from first to last,—from the first proposal through all the 
stages of its construction, would have been the object of 
ereater care and attention with a Government fully alive to its 
own 
Probably the causes to which we have adverted as produc- 
tive of delay in the affairs of the Railway, will have that effect 
in a still greater degree, now that the w orks are almost entirely 
in the hands of the Company. In order that the Public 
Works Department may sanction in writing “ all the contracts, 
orders, directions, proceedings, works or undertakings of the 
Company, ” as is now requisite, with facility and ‘despatch, 
there ought to be in that office a most complete knowledge of 
Railway engineering andRailway affairs. It would be, of course, 
competent to the Government to exercise its power to control, 
without entering into minute details, but if all the particular 
proceedings in the making and management of the line, how- 
ever unimportant, are to be separately discussed and sanction- 
ed, much time must necessarily be occupied, and without per- 
fect knowledge of the subject in the officers at the head of the 
Department, much damage must be done. In fact, though the 
duties of the engineer to the Railway require a greater amount 
of ability, than ‘the duties of him who has merely to sanction 
proposals, i in both cases the knowledge requisite is much the 
same. And with reference to the daily increasing impor- 
tance of getting the line completed as speedily as ‘possible, 
the practical effect of a minute superintendence of details is 
open to much criticism, and there can be no doubt that it 
would be expedient and wise on the part of Government, to 
allow a very large discretion to the Railway engineers. Delay 
is clearly the weak point in this kind of “double Govern- 
ment,” and necessary as is this Government control upon the 
theory of the Indian Railway system, and with all the advan- 
tages which it presents in many respects, the mode of carrying 
it out may render it a great hinderance to the progress and 
permanent good of the Railway. Sucha mode of conducting 
the Government superintendence might easily be adopted, as 
that no serious delay would be incurred ; though we cannot 
say that the past history of the Railway inspires us with much 
confidence that it ever will be so. .Since the departure o 
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Colonel Baker in 1857, there have been three or four engi- 
neer Officers successively at the head of the Railway Depart- 
ment of the Public Works; and however able these officers 
may be, they came from employments which have not given 
them experience in, or practical acquaintance with Rail- 
ways. Such officers too, in the course of the Service, pass on 
to other appointments, as soon as they have acquired the infor- 
mation for the proper discharge of their very important duties, 
and their place is filled by those who have every thing to 
learn. 

It would be difficult to estimate too highly the benefits that 
would have been derived during the early part of 1857, from 
a perfect Railway communication with Benares; even as it 
was, the effect of the rapid conveyance available on the experi- 
mental line was most important. Two days’ additional delay 
in throwing troops into Allahabad in June, would have led 
to the most serious consequences, and about two days were 
saved by the Railway being opened as far as Raneegunge. Since 
then too, it has greatly facilitated the progress of troops going 
up-country ; there being no difficulty in carrying two hundred 
men daily from Calcutta to Raneegunge, and much larger 
numbers being carried on special occasions when necessary. 
Many of the engineers along the line have been exposed to 
great personal dangers in the course of the Rebellion ; and very 
many of them have done most excellent service to Government 
by their bravery and determination. The noble defence of 
Mr. Boyle’s house at Arrah, (which, without the fore-thought 
and skill of the engineers, would have been impossible, notwith- 
standing the bravery of the other defenders) is familiar to all, 
and its importance in the work of quelling the insurrection gives 
it a place in Indian history rather than in an account of the 
Railway. ‘The science no less than the gallantry displayed in 
that defence are remarkable, and there is no doubt that the pre- 
parations made by Mr. Boyle were the saving of the garrison. 

In May 1857 when the Mutiny broke out, the works from 
Agra to Delhi, a distance of 250 miles, were being carried on with 
vigour. Atthelatter place, where the effects of the Rebellion were 
first felt, five of the Company’s engineers succeeded in escaping, 
with great difficulty. Two were subsequently killed in attempt- 
ing to leave the territory of the Bullubghur Rajah, where they 
had taken refuge ; the rest made their way to Agra, where they 
served with the volunteers of that place. As early as the 
month of November last, the engineers were able to return 
and resume operations in the Delhi district, which had for 
about six months been overrun by the insurgents. They 
found that much damage had been done, and that nearly all 
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bungalows and offices, with their plans and papers, had been 
burnt or destroyed. Upon this district alone, we believe, the 
losses on the Railway exceeded a lac and a halt of rupees. The 
engineers employed on the Agra district retired safely into Agra. 
Ot those who were at Etawah three effected their esc: ape, one to 
Allahabad, the other two to Agra. In the Cawnpore district the 
loss of life was very great, and for the space of ninety miles along 
the line, all the engineers of the Railway Company, as well as 
those in the contractors’ employment, lost their lives, with the 
exception of two. From Futtehpore the engineers escaped to 
Allahabad. Ata place about twenty-five miles distant from 
Allahabad, a party of engineers and contractors’ assistants had 
a remarkable escape. Being threatened with an attack by the 
natives, they occupied a high water-tank which had been built 
for supply’ ine the locomotives, and they managed to hold that 
place against a large crowd of assailants for two days. They 
were at last rescued and brought into the Fort of Allahabad, 
by a body of sowars sent out to their aid. There was a 
large muster of the Company’s engineers in the latter 
place, and they, when the mutiny of the sepoys occurred on 
the 6th June, took their share of milit: ary duty, 1 in guards and 
expeditions against the insurgents of the city, during the oc- 
cupation of the Fort till the 19th. From the western division 
of the Mirzapore district the engineers escaped to Allahabad ; 
from the eastern to Mirzapore, at which place the engineers 
were, as everywhere else, most active in the public defence. 
The mutiny at Dinapore obliged those in the Benares district 
to retire into Benares, where the district engineer has since 
constructed extensive entrenchments, at the request of the 
authorities. At Allahabad and Mirzapore the entrenchments 
were also superintended by the Company’s engineers, and at 
Ferozepore one of them filled the post of Garrison engineer. 
Much credit is due to these gentlemen, as a body, for the good 
service done by them to the State, and for the patience and 
cheerfulness with which they have endured privation and 
suffering, and in many cases heavy loss also. 

Many men wellacquainted with India have expressed opinions 
that in a country like this, where the habits of the people are 
primitive, and where there are not even roads upon any extended 
scale, so rapid a transit for goods and passengers, as a Railway 
affords, if not unnecessary, is at all events less important than 
the extension of the means afforded by the country for slow 
traffic by land and water. If this were admitted, and we are 
not prepared to do so, it is clear that no money, means, or 
resources, are diverted by the construction of the Railway from 
being expended upon the improvement of the system of roads; 
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and this improvement the Railway will tend greatly to 
facilitate. Nor has Railway enterprize in this country fallen 
into any extravagance; the lavish expenditure of money, 
and the inconsiderate construction of lines,—the faults that 
have done serious injury to Inglish Railways, have here been 
avoided. Indeed it is now clear that works of this nature have 
not exceeded, but rather fallen short of, the requirements of 
the country. The good, moreover, that must be effected by 
them, is not to be measured by the immediate profit that must 
result from the traffic now proved to be sufficient to make 
them pay. As respects the commerce of the country, increas- 
ed facilities for supply will, here as elsewhere, be marked 
by an additional demand. On the line of the East Indian 
Railway, lie territories yielding far more produce than they 
can dispose of, not for want of a market, but for want of the 
means of transit, and the demand for European produce in the 
markets of India, in the remotest places, is yearly increasing. 
Again, the employment of labour, the increase of security of 
property, the incitement to industry, and we may say the en- 
lightenment of the mind, that follow the establishment of a 
line of Railway, must lead to their necessary consequences in 
the improvement of the people. Nor is it too much to sup- 
pose, that the introduction of a system of Railways into India 
will cause in some degree the same results, that have followed 
their establishment in Europe. 

After the events that have lately occurred in this country, it 
is impossible to avoid feeling, that the most important aspect 
presented by the Railway is as a rapid means of transporting 
troops,—as in short a military road. Upon this point nothing 
can be more just than the words of Lord Dalhousie in his 
celebrated minute of the 20th February, 1853— 

«‘ A single glance cast upon the map, recalling to mind the 
‘ vast extent of the Empire we hold; the various classes and 
‘ interests it includes ; the wide distances which separate the 
‘ several points at which hostile attack may at any time be ex- 
‘ pected ; the perpetual risk of such hostility appearing in quar- 
‘ ters where it is the least expected; the expenditure of time, 
‘ of treasure, and of life, that are involved in even the ordinary 
‘ routine of military movements over such a tract, and the com- 
‘ parative handful of men scattered over its surface, who have 
‘ been the conquerors of the country, and now hold it in subjec- 
* tion; a single glance upon these things will suffice to show how 
‘ immeasurable are the political advantages to be derived from 
‘ a system of internal communication, which would admit of full 
‘ intelligence of every event being transmitted to the Govern- 
* ment under all circumstances, at a speed exceeding five-fold 
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its present rate ; and would enable the Government to bring 
the main bulk of its military strength to bear upon any given 
point, in as many days as it would now require months, and to 
an extent which at present is physically impossible.” 

The short length of Railway now open in Bengal hi: ene 

proved the truth of these observations ; and if, as we believe, 
the advance of the British power in the East is to be, as was 
said of the progress of the French in Algeria, “Sense et aratro.” 
_no more effectual means can be devised both for the con- 
solidation of our military power, and for spreading the arts of 
peace, than the making of Railways. 





